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WORLD'S COAL OUTPUT IN 1907 



The Dominating and Determining Fadtor in Modem Industrial Success 



UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
436,000,000 Tons 



UNITED KINGDOM 

272,000,000 Tons 



GERMANY 

206,000,000 Tons 



ALL THE REST OF THE WORLD 
203,000,000 Tons 



In 1907 tlie World's Coal Output was 1,117,000,000 metric Tons of 
2,204 lbs. America, Britain, and Germany between them produced 
914,000,000 Tons, or over 80 per cent, of the whole (see p. 78). 
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PREFACE 



THIS book is designed to present, in a convenient form, 
information upon the fiscal question in its relation to 
British industry and commerce. It was the aim of the author 
to make it encyclopaedic in character, but the protraction 
of the Parliamentary session of 1909 has compelled him 
considerably to modify his ambition, and the imminence of 
a general election seems to render it inadvisable to postpone 
the publication of a work which, while admittedly incomplete, 
and far short of what he desired to make it, wUl, it is beUeved, 
prove of some value to the student of affairs. It is the hope of 
the author that he may be pardoned his sins of omission on 
account of the very considerable amount of information which 
his pages, incomplete as they are, afford. 

Every care has been exercised in compiling the statistics 
and statements of fact adduced, but in treating such a large 
variety of subjects the author cannot hope to have avoided 
error. He would welcome, and indeed invites, correction from 
his readers, whatever their fiscal opinions. 

This work first took shape in the columns of the Morning 
Leader, in which it was published in an abbreviated form, and 
the author is indebted to Mr. Ernest Parke, the editor, for 
permission to publish this expanded version of the widely 
circulated popular " Fiscal A B C." He has also to thank the 
editors of the Daily News, the Westminster Gazette, the Daily 
Mail Year Book, the Free Trader, the Daily Dispatch, and the 
Co-operative Annual for permission to incorporate in this 
Dictionary articles which he has contributed during the past 
few years to those publications. 

L. G. C. M. 
Ohaldon, Surrey 
i December 6, 1909 
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ACETIC ACID— In 1908 60,000 cwts. of acetic acid, valued 
at £67,000 c.i.f., were imported into the United Kingdom. 
Prior to that year the imports, if any, were not separately 
recorded. There are no recorded exports, although it is 
possible that the article may be included in our " Unenume- 
rated " chemical exports. This material of industry is classi- 
fied in the Board of Trade Returns under Section III., 
" Articles "Wholly or Mainly Manufactured." It is therefore 
included in the articles upon which Mr. Chamberlain suggested 
(October 6, 1903) that an import duty should be levied, " not 
exceeding 10 per cent, on the average." 

Acetic acid is used as a solvent, and in the preparation of 
acetates used as mordants in dyeing, &c. A duty on acetic 
acid would therefore be a tax on a raw material of industry. 

AERATED WATERS— The British aerated-water industry 
is of great dimensions. Owing to our national neglect of 
industrial statistics, we have no precise computation of the 
quantity or value of the output, but according to the National 
Union of Mineral Water Associations, Limited, £30,000,000 
is invested in the industry, and the wages bill amounts to 
£4,000,000 per annum. 

In addition to the large home trade, there is a small export 
trade, which has recently been recorded at the Customs : 

BRITISH EXPOBTS OF AERATED WATERS 

Dozen bottles £ (f .o.b.) 

1900 (good year) 1,105,000 173,000 

1907 (good year) 1,415,000 225,000 

1908 (bad year) 1,139,000 181,000 

B 
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This trade is chiefly with foreign nations, and the best 
customers are the United States and France. 

There are no recorded imports of aerated waters, and it 
is impossible, therefore, to offer the trade an import duty. On 
the other hand, the aerated-water manufacturer would suffer 
considerably if import duties were levied on articles which he 
uses as materials, e.g., glass bottles. The cost of laying down 
an aerated-water plant would, of course, be enhanced by 
Protective duties, and working costs would be increased all 
along the line, from the stationery used in the office to the 
fodder consumed by the horses. 

AEROPLANES — The manufacture of aeroplanes is a new 
and rapidly growing industry which owes its sudden emergence 
to the perfecting of light internal combustion engines of great 
efficiency by Gottlieb Daimler and his successors in connection 
with the motor-car industry. As an aeroplane is a manu- 
factured article which "might be made at home," and most 
certainly ought to be made in the motherland of modern 
engineering, imports of aeroplanes into the United Kingdom 
ought to be heavily taxed, according to Protectionist reasoning. 
The following advertisement appeared in the Times of July 28, 
1909, after Bl^riot's flying of the Enghsh Channel on July 25, 
1909: 

" Charles Houry, 23, Eue Eoyale, Paris, is prepared to 
furnish without delay the following aeroplanes : 

Bl^riot Monoplane, 
Antoinette Monoplane, 
"Wright Biplane, 
Voisin Biplane." 

This was the first commercial advertisement of aeroplanes 
to appear in a British newspaper, and is of historical interest. 

The case of aeroplane imports enables us to rate Protection 
for what it is worth. If we placed a duty upon imported flying 
machines we should either keep them out altogether or make 
them dearer. In either case we should injure ourselves by 
doing so, because, if we are ever to have an aeroplane industry, 
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it is absolutely necessary that we should buy and study the 
foreign article. Protectionists forget that what is true of 
aeroplanes is also true of motor-cars and of every other 
machine and production. Just as free access to foreign 
aeroplanes is necessary if we are to progress in aeroplane 
making and using, so free access to the latest varieties of 
machines, tools, yarns, &c., is necessary in all branches of 
industry if the greatest efSciency is desired in them. 

The rise of the aeroplane reminds us of the final futility 
of Protection. By improvement of road and rail and tunnel 
and canal and ship, the engineer in the past has beaten down 
Customs duties more quickly than Protectionist statesmen 
could erect them. In the twentieth century the device of 
Custom houses will be abolished, at least for a very large 
variety of manufactured articles, by the solution of the problem 
of aerial transport. The flying man will laugh at Custom 
houses. 

It is amusing to observe that the monthly circular of the 
British Chamber of Commerce of Paris, for July- August, 1909, 
announced that the Erench Customs administration " states 
that duty wiU, in future, be imposed on balloons alighting on 
IVench territory." 



AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS— We have both im- 
ports and exports of agricultural implements, but only the 
latter are separately recorded at the Customs, the former 
being included under the general classification Implements 
AND Tools. 

The export record is as follows : 



BBITISH EXPORTS OF AGRICULTUEAL IMPLEMENTS 



1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1907 
1908 



£(f.o.b.) 
254,000 
224,000 
263,000 
391,000 
384,000 
487,000 
431,000 
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The greater part of thia trade is with foreign countries, 
chiefly South America. The trade with British possessions 
is growing, however, and in 1908 reached £197,000, India, 
South Africa, AustraUa, and New Zealand being the chief 
Colonial buyers. Canada's imports are not large enough to 
be separately recorded. 

By reference to Tools it will be seen that our imports 
of this kind have been falUng of recent years. It would be 
exceedingly unwise to levy an import duty upon them, for to 
raise the price of agricultural implements would be to inflict 
serious injury upon the farmer and market gardener. 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY— Britain is one of the 

largest producers of agricultural machinery. Many of her 
productions in this industry are unrivalled, but in others the 
large scale farming of America and consequent great need for 
machinery has led to the production of excellent, and, in some 
respects, improved, machinery in the United States and 
Canada. We export agricultural machinery chiefly to Europe 
and South America, and import chiefly from the United 
States, Sweden, and Canada. Our imports for home con- 
sumption and exports of British make have been as follows : 



BEITISH COMMEECE IN AGBICULTUEAL MAOHINEEY 
(NOT INCLUDING STEAM ENGINES) 



1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1907 
1908 



Imports for Home 
Consumption (o.i.f.) 

£ 
... Not known 



269,000 
322,000 



Exports of British 
Make (f.o.b.) 

& 

Not known 

303,000 

680,000 

688,000 

873,000 

1,133,000 

1,297,000 



Our exports in this industry are thus four times as great as 
our imports, and they have grown considerably in the half 
century reviewed in the table. 
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Under Protection the British farmer would be injured by the 
taxation of agricultural machinery. Messrs. Eansomes, Sims 
and Jefferies, Limited, of Ipswich, told Mr. Chamberlain's 
Tariif " Commission " that " the duty should be at least 10 per 
cent, against countries having a tariff against us," and yet 
thought that pig-iron should not be taxed. Messrs. Harrison, 
McGregor & Co., Limited., makers of harvesting machinery, 
before the same Commission, said, with unconscious humour, 
that " a 10 per cent, duty on American machines in the case of 
ordinary harvesting machinery would, in the end, be to the 
advantage of the farmer." Thus the farmer is threatened with 
machinery made artificially dearer. 

It should be observed that this is an industry in which 
Colonial competition has already asserted itself. Canada is 
rapidly increasing her exports of very good agricultural 
machinery to the Mother Country. She also exports to other 
countries, and we find her, in Australia and elsewhere, one of 
our chief competitors. From the Free Trade point of view 
there is nothing in this to cause us repining, but the point is of 
great importance in connection with the Protectionist pro- 
gramme. The question which must be faced by British 
Protectionists is this : Do they include in their scheme the 
taxation of imports of manufactures from the Colonies? 

The use of agricultural machinery has had momentous 
social and economic effects in all countries. It has been the 
main cause of rural depopulation in Britain and elsewhere, 
causing the industry of agriculture to employ an ever de- 
creasing proportion of the population. So potent, indeed, has 
been its effect in this connection that all other causes of rural 
depopulation put together are insignificant when compared with 
it. For a further discussion of this exceedingly important 
matter see Ageicultuee and Eueal Depopulation. 

AGRICULTURAL WAGES— High agricultural rents and 
low agricultural wages were leading characteristics of Britain 
under Protection. During the first half of the nineteenth 
century the lot of the men, women, boys, and girls who 
laboured in our fields was one of abject misery and desperate 
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distress. The authentic records of the days of the Corn Laws 
tell us of men doing the work of animals, of wages of a few 
pence a day, of human beings driven by hunger to devour the 
herbs of the wayside, of the corpses of starved labourers, of 
outrages upon farmers' property by those driven desperate, of 
famiUes herding like brutes within mud walls. 

Before the Parliamentary Committee which considered 
agricultural distress in 1821-22 witnesses showed that farmers 
were too poor to pay wages, and labourers consequently largely 
unemployed. Mr. T. Barton, a witness, told the Committee 
that he " could in three or four days bring forward a thousand 
able-bodied labourers who have no employment." Fifteen 
years later, at the Parliamentary inquiry of 1836, farmers 
declared the position " desperate," and spoke of wages ex- 
torted by incendiarism. Seven years later, in 1843, the Times 
Commissioner reported of Welsh farmers breakfasting on oat- 
meal and dining on potatoes, and of labourers who " live 
entirely on potatoes, and seldom enough of them." 

How agricultural wages have risen since the repeal of the 
Corn Laws is shown by the Board of Trade Eeport on Agri- 
cultural Labourers, by the late Arthur Wilson Fox, published 
in 1905 (Gd. 2376). Taking cash wages only, apart from 
payments in kind, of sixty-nine farms in England and Wales, 
the following great rise is shown :— 



BISE OF BRITISH AGRICULTURAL MONEY WAGES 



Year 
1850 ... 
1870 ... 
1880 ... 
1900 ... 
1908 ... 



Per Week 

s. d. 

9 3J 

11 104 

13 0| 

14 5i 
U 7i 



On p. 5 of the same Eeport the Board of Trade express the 
facts of the rise in percentages thus : 

Country 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 



850 


1900 


64 


100 


50 


100 


56 


100 
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And not only have money wages risen. It is most important 
to remember that while wages rose prices fell, so that to-day a 
shilling buys very much more than in the dark days of Pro- 
tection. It is within the mark to say that in 1909 the British 
agricultural labourer receives twice as much return for his 
labour as his forbear of 1850. 

AGRICULTURE — Agricultural pursuits still employ more 
people in the United Kingdom than any other forrb of occupa- 
tion. At the Census of 1901 there were 2,262,000 persons 
returned as farmers, agricultural labourers, nurserymen, &c. 

There has been a considerable and continuous decline in the 
British agricultural population, but not to the extent often 
supposed, and not through the causes usually represented. 
The extent of the decline is commonly exaggerated. Thus 
in his speech at Welbeck, on August 4, 1904, Mr. Cham- 
berlain stated that owing to our system of Free Trade " the 
number of people cultivating the land has decreased by 600,000 
in the last thirty years ; and if you go back for fifty years, it 
has decreased by something like a million." In a speech at 
Luton he also said that since the repeal of the Corn Laws the 
number of persons employed in agriculture in England and 
Wales had fallen by nearly one million. "What, he asked, 
" has become of this million of persons ? " And he went on to 
picture them as having gone to the workhouse, or to foreign 
countries, or to the slums of our great cities. 

The Decline in Ageicultubal Employment 
This statement as to the loss of 1,000,000 English agri- 
cultural labourers has done duty in thousands of speeches, 
books, pamphlets, and articles, and is generally used by the 
advocates of Protection and of other political specifics .for the 
cure of rural depopulation. It is based upon Census aggregates 
quoted by persons who have not taken the trouble to inquire 
what the aggregates represent. In the Fiscal Blue Book (Cd. 
1,761) the Board of Trade give an analysis of the Census 
reports, 1851-1901, which shows in detail the reduction of 
agricultural labourers in England and Wales from 1,905,000 
in 1851 to 988,000 in 1901 : 
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Of the 1,905,000 " agricultural labourers " of 1851, as many 
as 336,000 were women, and a further 428,000 were boys and 
girls, leaving only 1,141,000 men aged twenty years and 
upwards. It is the women and boys and girls who have 
chiefly disappeared from our fields. Even this statement 
needs to be modified, for the great decline in adult women is 
merely apparent, and the result of an alteration in the methods 
of conducting the Census. The great "reduction " of women 
and girl workers between 1861 and 1871 resulted from the fact 
that in 1861 248,500 wives and daughters and other female 
relatives of farmers were enumerated as employed in agricul- 
ture who were not so enumerated in 1871. 

To deal with the men only, in 1881 persons no longer working 
because of old age were for the first time excluded from the 
Census, and this change accounted for a reduction of 14,000 
labourers in that year. As to the 1901 Census, it should be 
remembered that it was taken when the Army Eeserve was 
called out for the purposes of the South African War. 

The reduction of English men agricultural workers from 
1,141,000 in 1851 to 750,000 in 1901 is also modified by the 
fact that these figures exclude the large and growing classes of 
market gardeners and horticultural workers, including florists, 
seedsmen, and fruit growers. It is, of course, absurd to count 
as loss the disappearance of an ill-paid ploughman, and not to 
count as gain the addition of a well-paid market gardener. 
Nurserymen and gardeners have increased from 76,500 in 1851 
to 211,000 in 1901, and the majority of the gardeners included 
are non-domestic. 

Taking these and other points into consideration. Lord 
Bversley read to the Eoyal Statistical Society in 1907 a 
deeply interesting paper in which he arrived at the conclusion 
that the real extent of the decline in male agricultural em- 
ployment in England and "Wales, counting both men and boys, 
has been from 1,448,000 in 1861 to 1,079,000 in 1901, or, 
counting men alone, from 1,121,000 in 1861 to 876,000 in 
1901. 

In the following table Lord Bversley's figures for Great 
Britain are summarised ; 
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GREAT BRITAIN: DECLINE IN MALE AGEIOULTUEAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
(LoED Evebslby) 

1861 England and Wales ... Men ... 1,121,000 

Boys ... 327,000 

Scotland Men ... 163,000 

Boys ... 46,000 



1881 England and Wales ... Men ... 942,000 

Boys ... 265,000 

Scotland Men ... 136,000 

Boya ... 37,000 



1,657,000 



1901 England and Wales ... Men ... 876,000 

Boys ... 203,000 

Scotland Men ... 122,000 

Boys ... 35,000 



1,380,000 



1,236,000 



These statistical conclusions successfully ran the gauntlet of 
a debate at the Eoyal Statistical Society, and may be accepted 
as a near approximation to the facts of the case. It will be 
seen that there has been no such great reduction in agricultural 
employment as is commonly supposed. 

But, of course, the proportion of the population engaged in 
agricultural pursuits has fallen greatly, and it remains to 
inquire what has been the cause. 

In the first place, as will be seen by a glance at the Census 
figures at the beginning of this article, the greater part of the 
decline took place before 1881. That fact at once disposes of 
the common allegation that it was the fall in prices caused by 
importations of cheaply grown foreign produce which drove 
people from the land. The decline was in full swing in the 
years before so much land passed from arable to pasture ; it 
was marked, indeed, even while the wheat acreage was actually 
increasing. The decline in arable acreage did not begin until 
1875, but there was a great fall in agricultural employment 
before that date. 

The Main Cause op Eueal Depopulation 

What, then, is the true cause of the considerable actual and 
still greater proportionate decline in the number of British 
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agricultural workers ? The answer to this question is exceed- 
ingly important. It has been given by competent observers 
again and again, but that it is as yet little realised is shown 
not only by such utterances as those of Mr. Chamberlain at 
Welbeck, when he attributed the loss of a "million" English 
agricultural workers to the shrinkage of arable acreage ; it is 
shown also by the widespread belief that by some magical pro- 
cess or other town dwellers may be turned " back to the land " 
to the great benefit of themselves and society. 

It is the engineer who is the destroyer of agricultural 
employment in this and in every country. It is the machine 
which, by economising labour, has made it possible to raise a 
given quantity of food with an ever decreasing quantity of 
labour. It follows that, taking the world as a whole, the pro- 
portion of the population needed for food production is ever 
diminishing. The fact is of the most far-reaching importance 
both^from an economic and a sociological point of view. Prom 
the economic standpoint it is a great gain to save labour in 
agriculture, for man does not live by bread alone, and there is 
for practical purposes an unlimited scope for the application of 
saved labour in satisfying the other needs of mankind. Prom 
a sociological standpoint the destruction of agricultural employ- 
ment in a society in which towns are permitted to magnify 
with but scant regard for the health or training of their 
inhabitants is fraught with grave possibilities of evil for the 
nation. Full realisation of the dominant fact here insisted 
upon, that agricultural employment is declining and must 
decline, cannot but concentrate the attention of statesmen 
upon the all-important problem of town life and the means of 
improving it. " Back to the land" is idle talk, but there is, 
of course, no reason why a practical working town may not be 
made a sanatorium combining all the amenities of the city 
with the healthfulness of rural life. 

The conclusion as to the effect of machinery upon agri- 
cultural employment here stated is confirmed in the Board 
of Agriculture Eeport on the Decline in Agricultural Popula- 
tion published in 1906, from the pen of Mr. E. H. Rew, the 
Secretary of the Board. This document was based upon the 
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collection of reports from well-qualified correspondents in every 
county of Great Britain. After giving due weight to the can- 
cellation of agricultural labour through the laying down of land 
to grass, the Eeport says : 

"There is little doubt that the saving of labour on the 
15| million acres which in 1901 still remained under the 
plough was in the aggregate greater during the twenty years 
than on the two milhon acres laid down to grass. Many 
expedients, other than actually stopping the plough, were 
adopted to reduce the labour bill. But while manual labour 
has no doubt been economised to some extent by curtailing 
some of the operations which require it, the main cause of its 
reduction is undoubtedly the expended use of labour-saving 
machinery. This is referred to by the large majority of corres- 
pondents in all parts of the country. With the exception of 
the self-binding harvester, which was introduced into this 
country in the early eighties, few machines for the per- 
formance of a specific manual operation have perhaps been 
invented since 1881 (unless milking machines, shearing 
machines, and, perhaps, potato diggers come within that 
category), but whereas twenty years ago labour-saving 
machinery was fully employed by comparatively few, it has 
now become almost universal on all holdings of sufficient size 
to make its use practicable. The substitution of mechanical 
or horse or hand power for fixed machinery, — e.g., thrashing 
machines, chaff-cutters, pumps, &c. — has taken place largely, 
although it has made, comparatively speaking, httle progress 
for tractive purposes. It may, indeed, be questioned if 
steam is so largely employed in the cultivation of the 
land as it was twenty years ago. But the displacement of 
manual labour arising from the greatly extended use of drills, 
horse-shoes, mowers, binders, manure distributors, and the 
like niust have been in the aggregate very great, and probably 
to this more than to any other single cause the reduced 
demand for farm labourers may be attributed.'' 

Mr. Eew's report deals only with the period 1881-1906, 
but agricultural machinery was in use at a much earlier 
period. Steam was employed in agricultural operations from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, and mechanical 
reapers were exhibited at the Paris Exhibition of 1855. 
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As to the universality of the relative decrease of agricultural 
employment, see the discussion under Eueal Depopulation. 

The Cultivated Aeea : Aeable and Pastueb 

I now pass to the statistics illustrating the progress of 
British agriculture. Unfortunately, acreage statistics were 
not officially collected until 1867, and it was not until 1884 
that of&cial estimates of the produce of crops were made. The 
following table shows the variation in the cultivated area of 
the United Kingdom from 1867 to 1908: 

UNITED KINGDOM: THE CULTIVATED AREA 
(In Millions of Acres) 





Cultivated 


Arable 


Pernianent 




Area 


Land 


Pasture. 


1867 


44-1 


22-0 


22-1 


1870 


44-5 


22'4 


22-1 


1875 


47-3 


23-5 


28-8 


1880 


47-6 


22-9 


24-7 


1885 


47-9 


22-3 


25-6 


1890 


48-0 


20-9 


27-1 


1895 


47-9 


20-1 


27-8 


1900 


47-8 


19-5 


28-3 


1905 


47-7 


18-8 


28-9 


1908 


47-0 


19-5 


27-5 



The total cultivated area of the United Kingdom increased 
untU 1891, in which year it was returned at 48,179,000 acres. 
Since then the cultivated area has slightly declined. 

The chief feature of the table, however, is the gain of per- 
manent pasture, chiefly at the expense of arable land. The 
area under tillage not only held its own, but considerably 
increased between the repeal of the Corn Laws and the early 
seventies. The year 1877 was the last in which the average 
price of British wheat exceeded 50s. per quarter. Then began 
the great faU in prices due to the rapid extension of wheat 
areas in the United States, Argentina, and other countries, 
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and the fall in freight charges, and the British com area 
rapidly contracted. The contraction was continuous until 
1905, when the arable area was 18,807,000 acres. Since then 
it has risen and is now rising. 

The Decline in Coen Ceops 

The table on page 15 examines the acreage under corn and 
the production of corn so far as the particulars are known in 
1867-1908 : 

It will be seen that the considerable shrinkage in the 
British corn area has been chiefly caused by the decline in 
the cultivation of wheat. The shrinkage in area has been 
partly balanced by an increased yield of wheat per acre, the 
result chiefly of the abandonment of the poorest wheat fields. 
Barley has shown a smaller decline, while the oat crop has 
remained almost constant. It is of interest to contrast the 
British wheat production with the imports and the fall of 
prices. This is done in the following table : 



UNITED KINGDOM: WHEAT ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION, 
PRICE OP BRITISH WHEAT, AND WHEAT IMPORTS, 
1867-1908 



Tear 


Wheat Area 


Wheat 
Production 


Price of 
British Wheat 
per Quarter 


Wheat 
Imports 




Acres 


Bushels 


s. a. 


Bushels 


1867 


3,640,000 


Not known 


64 5 


72,800,000 


1870 .. 




3,770,000 


,, 


46 11 


69,000,000 


1875 .. 




3,510,000 


,, 


45 2 


110,000,000 


1880 .. 




3,060,000 


,» 


44 4 


126,900,000 


1885 .. 




2,550,000 


79,630,000 


32 10 


151,200,000 


1890 .. 




2,480,000 


75,990,000 


31 11 


153,000,000 


1895 .. 




1,450,000 


38,280,000 


23 1 


199,700,000 


1900 .. 




1,900,000 


54,320,000 


26 11 


182,900,000 


1905 .. 




1,830,000 


60,330,000 


29 8 


212,800,000 


1908 


1,660,000 


53,920,000 


32 


203,400,000 



These interesting comparisons show how the British wheat 
area contracted with increasing imports. The lowest price of 
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British wheat ever reported was reached in 1894, when the 
average for the year was 22s. lOd. per quarter ; in 1896, as the 
table shows, the price was a trifle above this. The British 
wheat crop of 1895 yielded only 38,280,000 bushels, but in 
spite of this the price for the year was only 23s. Id. per 
quarter, the great oversea supply ruling the price. 

Since 1895 the price of wheat has risen in consequence of 
the world demand for wheat rising more rapidly than the 
world's supply. This factor, which is discussed elsewhere 
under Wheat, is in 1909 bringing a larger British area into 
wheat cultivation. 

The Inobeasb in Roots and Hav 

I now give the United Kingdom production of potatoes, 
roots, and hay since 1885, the second year in which the 
statistics were collected : 



UNITED KINGDOM: PKODUOTION OF POTATOES, ROOTS, 
AND HAY 

(In Millions of Tons) 





Potatoes 


Turnips 

and 
Swedes 


Mangolds 


Hay 


Tear 


Clover and 
Eotation 
G-rasses 


From 

Permanent 

Pasture 


1885 


6-4 

4-6 
7-1 
4-6 
7-2 
7-1 


24-1 

320 

29-2 
28-4 
26-6 
29-2 


6 

6-7 
6-4 
9-6 
9-5 
10-6 


12-9 


1890 
1895 
1900 
1905 
1908 


4-8 
4-8 
4-6 
4-5 
5-1 


9-6 
8-0 
9-2 
9-0 
9-5 



This table brings out the fact that British root crops have 
increased as corn crops have decreased. Doubtless the figures 
for earlier years, if available for the purposes of comparison, 
would accentuate this point. 
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To complete the record of the chief features of British 
agricultural production, the following table shows the 
numbers of horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs in the United 
Kingdom for the period 1867-1908: 

UNITED KINGDOM : NUMBERS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, 

AND PIGS 



Year 


Horses 


Cattle 


Sheep 


Pigs 


1867 


Not known 


8,731,000 


33,817,000 


4,221,000 


1870 


1,267,000 


9,235,000 


32,787,000 


3,651,000 


1875 


1,820,000 


10,163,000 


33,492,000 


3,495,000 


1880 


1,930,000 


9,871,000 


30,240,000 


2,863,000 


1885 


1,909,000 


10,869,000 


30,086,000 


3,687,000 


1890 


1,965,000 


10,790,000 


31,667,000 


4,362,000 


1895 


2,112,000 


10,753,000 


29,775,000 


4,239,000 


1900 


2,000,000 


11,455,000 


31,055,000 


3,664,000 


1905 


2,117,000 


11,674,000 


29,077,000 


3,602,000 


1903 


2,089,000 


11,739,000 


31,332,000 


4,056,000 



The figures for horses relate to animals used solely for 
agriculture, mares kept for breeding, and unbroken horses. 

It will be seen that the number of horses and cattle has 
increased very considerably in the period reviewed, while that 
of sheep has slightly declined and th9,t of pigs has been almost 
stationary. The decline in the number of sheep is not peculiar 
to this country. There has been a similar decline in Erance, 
and a very much greater decline in Germany, where at the 
present time there are less than 8,000,000 sheep. 

The reader has now before him a broad survey of the main 
features of British agriculture under Free Trade. The chief 
change which has occurred owing to untaxed imports is that 
the cultivation of wheat, and to a smaller extent that of barley, 
has been increasingly abandoned, while the production of meat 
and milk and, as a concomitant, the growth of fodder, has very 
greatly increased. The present position is broadly that the 
cultivation of corn employs only some 8,000,000 acres, while 
the raising of meat and dairy produce employs nearly 
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40,000,000 acres. Our farmers and graziers have been 
much better employed in increasing the number of our 
horses and cattle by about 50 per cent, in forty years than 
they would have been in attempting, through artificial prices 
created by Protective import duties, to grow wheat in com- 
petition with the virgin soils of the United States, Canada, and 
South America. It is not commonly realised how greatly the 
demand for meat in the United Kingdom has increased by 
virtue of the fact that cheap bread has left the workman in 
town and country with the means to eat meat every day. A 
tax on wheat must necessarily cause a decline in the demand 
for rneat, as it did in Britain under the Corn Laws, and as it 
does in Germany to-day. 

The Small Holdbe and Peotection 

And it is not only the stock farmer and grazier who would 
be hit by the higher prices of corn, feeding stuffs, manures, 
machinery, and other materials under Protection. Many 
people believe that the future of British agriculture is largely 
bound up with the prosperity of the small holder. A small 
farmer is a buyer rather than a seller of corn, and his land, 
when it is not employed in the production of meat and dairy 
produce, is given to the cultivation of fruit, vegetables, or root 
and green crops. Import duties offer the small holder little 
or no assistance directly, while indirectly they must greatly 
increase his costs of production. Eree Trade combined with 
the practice of co-operation and science in agriculture have 
made the Danish small farmer flourish. The British small 
holder needs to hold fast the advantages which he derives 
from Free Trade, and to add to Ithem the other factors of 
Danish success. 

Peotection a Levee to Eaisb Eent 

Nor should the corn farmer believe that Protection would 
be an unmixed blessing in his case. Protection is the friend 
not so much of the corn grower as of the corn-grower's land- 
lord. If the British people consented to pay an enhanced 
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price for bread, in order to stimulate British wheat production, 
they would be engineering not greater profits for the farmer, 
or higher wages for the agricultural labourer, but higher rents 
for the landlord. The landed interest is with good reason 
strongly Protectionist in policy. The owner of land plays a 
comparatively small part in the sharing of the profits of manu- 
facturing, for land is an exceedingly small item in the capital of 
a manufacturing business. In agriculture, however, the landlord 
qua landlord is a sleeping partner who is in a position to secure 
through rent any artificial profits which the State is foolish 
enough to attach to the growing of corn. The history of 
British agriculture under Protection offers the gravest warning 
to those who would revert to the system under which British 
farmers groaned for a generation. The Protective enactments 
of 1815-46, which will be found described under Cobn Laws, 
were a curse to British agriculture. They were passed in 
order to sustain the high prices and high rents caused by the 
French wars. The Corn Law of 1815, which enacted that 
wheat could only be taken out of bond for home consumption 
when the price of British wheat was not less than 80s. per 
quarter, was passed because it was shown to the House of 
Commons Committee of 1814 that the rent of land had doubled 
in twenty years, and that the farmer needed a very high price 
in order to make any profit at all after satisfying his landlord 
and meeting the enormous poor rates. As soon as the Corn 
Law passed, rents rose, and the greatest distress soon befell 
the agricultural interest. 

Ageicultueal Distebss undee Peoteotion 

In 1821 farmers poured their woes into the ears of a House 
of Commons Committee. Mr. John BUman, farmer, showed 
the Committee that his rent had risen between 1790 and 1815 ■ 
from £680 to £1,000 a year. Mr. S. Capper, farmer, said that 
his rent had increased between 1796 and 1815 from £300 to 
£500 a year. Mr. E. Wakefield, an Essex land valuer, gave it 
as his opinion that rents had trebled between 1797 and 1813. 
All the evidence went to show that whUe rents rose under 
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Protection, farmers were insolvent and labourers considerably 
worse off. One witness told the Committee that he could 
"in three or four days bring forward a thousand able-bodied 
labourers who had no employment." (Those who are unable 
to consult the original Parliamentary reports can obtain a most 
informing account of this and other evidence put before the 
Committee of 1821 in Mr. I. S. Leedham's " What Protection 
does for the Parmer and Labourer," published by the Cobden 
Club and Messrs. Cassell and Co.) 

The Committee of 1821 could not fail to be impressed with 
the evidence of ruin and insolvency placed before them. They 
found themselves unable to make any specific recommendation 
or to advise that Protection could be carried further. Their 
report contained the following passage, showing how much 
their faith in Protection had been shaken : 

" Tour Committee may entertain a doubt (a doubt, however, 
which they wish to state with that dif&dence which a subject 
so extensive naturally imposes upon their judgment) whether 
the only solid foundation of the flourishing state of agriculture 
is not laid in abstaining, as much as possible, from interference, 
either by Protection or prohibition, with the application of 
capital in any branch of industry." 

In 1829 the Corn Laws were tinkered and a sliding scale 
enacted {see Corn Laws). Agricultural distress, which was 
severe down to 1828, and somewhat mitigated in 1829-31, 
deepened in 1832-3, and in 1833 another Committee of the 
House of Commons made a report in which they said: 

" The Committee of 1821 arrived at the conclusion ' that the 
returns of farming capital were at that time considerably below 
the ordinary rate of profit ' ; and no evidence produced before 
your Committee of diminished outgoing, contrasted with the 
change of prices in the interval, would warrant at this moment 
(1833) a different conclusion." 

The Committee of 1833 were as powerless as their predeces- 
sors to help the farmers to pay the excessive rents which had 
been fastened on farmers by the Corn Laws. Distress continued 
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and deepened, and in 1836 there was another Parliamentary 
inquiry, at which the most distressing evidence was submitted 
by farmers. Witnesses spoke of the desperate condition to 
which agricultural labourers were reduced, and how wages 
were wrung from insolvent farmers by incendiarism. The 
following is a typical extract from the evidence given before 
this inquiry, a Lords' Committee, the witness being Mr. E. 
Hope, a farmer of Haddingtonshire : 

Q. " Have the farmers who hold their farms at money rent 
suffered? " 

A. "Yes; they suffer much at present and they complain 
much." 

Q. " These money rents were fixed under the operation of 
the old Corn Law of 1815 ? " 

A. " Yes ; under the expectation that the prices upon wheat 
would be maintained at something Uke what the Corn Law 
proposed." 

The experience of the British farmer in 1815-1846 may be 
summed up by saying that in none of these years was agri- 
culture prosperous, and that in most of them it was in distress. 

The Town Aegument and the Countby Aegumbnt 

In the fiscal agitation of 1902-1909 those who advocate 
Protection have found themselves involved in some strange 
contradictions. In the towns they have been anxious to assure 
the working men that there is no possibility of food prices 
rising under a Protective system. The artisan is told that the 
foreigner pays the import duty, and that, therefore, a tax 
on corn could not possibly affect the price of bread. When 
the farmer is approached, however, a picture is drawn of 
Protection as an infallible cure for low prices. 

In connection with the Colonial Preference, again, we meet 
with a similar example of what it is charitable to call confusion 
of thought. The urban elector is told that the conception 
of the Preference proposals is to substitute Colonial food 
supphes for foreign food supplies in order to promote Imperial 
solidarity. The farmer, on the other hand, is told that the 
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Preference proposals will raise price, and in order to secure 
that object a duty on Colonial food as well as on foreign food 
has been already suggested by the leaders of the tariff agitation, 
a differential duty being suggested in lieu of a Preference based 
on untaxed Colonial food. 

The Taeipf "Commission's" Eepoet on Ageicultueb 

This brings me to the report of the Agricultural Committee 
of the Tariff " Commission." As explained elsewhere, the 
Tariff "Commission" is a body of Protectionist gentlemen 
who generally favour Mr. Chamberlain's Protectionist 
proposals of 1903, and which constituted itself in 1904 in 
order to examine those proposals in detail, and to suggest in 
what particular they could be improved or amended. The 
Commission appointed various Committees to examine the 
different branches of industry, and the Agricultural Committee 
was set up, we are told, " to report to the Commission as to : 
(1) the effect of Mr. Chamberlain's proposals on present 
agricultural conditions ; (2) whether any modifications in detail 
are desirable, and, if so, what shall be the nature of such 
modifications, having due regard to the general interests of the 
community ; and (3) the best way in which the interests of the 
manufacturing and the agricultural industries, where they 
conflict, can be harmonised." 

It is not surprising that the Committee frankly shirked the 
last term of reference, leaving "harmonising" to the "final 
report " of the Commission itself, which has not yet (1909) 
been published. The Chairman of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee was Mr. Henry Chaplin. 

It is amusing to note that the Committee begins its report 
with what purports to be a historical sketch "of agricultural 
policy before 1846." It consists of a bald, incomplete, and 
uniforming catalogue of dates and duties, and nothing is said 
of the terrible distress of British agriculture under the Com 
Laws. As a fair sample of the Committee's historical method, 
all it says about the Commons Committee of 1821 is as 
foUows : — 

" Another Committee on the Corn Trade sat in 1821, 
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and in the following year a further Act was passed to amend 
the laws relating to the importation of corn." 

It is difficult to believe that these Tariff " Commissioners " 
were not aware that the Committee of 1821 was not a Com- 
mittee on the " Corn Trade," but a Committee to inquire into 
the causes of agricultural distress consequent upon the Corn 
Law of 1815. 

The Committee does not even refer to the Commons Com- 
mittee of 1833 on the same subject, and there is not a single 
word, in a report of many hundreds of pages, which would 
even hint or suggest to a foreign reader unacquainted with 
British history that farmers and labourers were involved in 
common ruin under our abandoned Protective system. Yet 
the Commissioners, guilty in this extreme degree of suppressio 
veri, have the assurance to conclude their misleading account 
of the Corn Laws with these words: "It is clear from this 
historical review that popular ideas as to the operation of the 
Corn Laws require revision." 

To come to the concrete recommendations of the Committee, 
the "Commissioners" set out what they call a "provisional 
scale of duties," which they are careful to tell us is merely an 
"indication of the nature of the scheme which may hereafter 
be recommended when the inquiry in other trades and interests 
has been completed." I give the Committee's scale verbatim on 
page 24. 

If this scale is contrasted with that suggested by Mr. 
Chamberlain on October 6, 1903 {see Chamberlain Peogeamme), 
it will be seen that some important modifications have been 
introduced. These are : (1) the abandonment of free imports 
of Colonial food ; (2) the suggested taxation of maize ; (3) the 
suggested taxation of bacon; (4) the suggested taxation of 
market-garden produce, potatoes, and hops ; and (5) the sug- 
gested taxation of hay. 

Very httle has been said in public speeches or writings 
of the Tariff " Commission's " abandonment of the cardinal 
point of Mr. Chamberlain's proposals, which was the substitu- 
tion of the Colonies for foreign countries as food suppliers of 
the British market, and the consequent buUding up and 
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PROM THE REPORT (1906) OP THE AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE 
OP THE TARIPP "COMMISSION" (VOL. III. PARAGRAPH 394). 

PROVISIONAL SCALE OP DUTIES 





General Tariff 


Preferential Tariff 


Wheat 


6d. per owt. (or about 


3d. per cwt. (or about 




2s. per quarter) 


Is. per quarter) 


Barley, Oats, Rye, 


Duties equivalent to 


Duties equivalent 


Maize, &c. 


those on wheat 


to those on wheat 


Wheaten and other 


Is. 3d. per cwt 


Subject to negotia- 


Flour and Meal 




tion withColonies 


Animals and Meat, in- 


General level to be 


Ditto 


cluding Bacon 


5 per cent 




Dairy Produce, in- 


Specific duties equiva- 


Ditto 


cluding Poultry and 


lent in general to 




Eggs 


from 5 per cent, to 
10 per cent, ad va- 
lorem; though in par- 
ticular cases some 
duties when calcu- 
lated may be proved 
to be lower and in 
others rather higher 
than these limits 




Market garden pro- 


Ditto 


Ditto 


duce, including Po- 






tatoes and Hops 






Hay and Straw 


Ditto 


Ditto 



Note. — The subject of agricultural machinery will be dealt with in the 
report on the Engineering Industry and in the Pinal Report. In regard 
to Jeeding-stuSs and fertilisers the general rule would be that they should 
be imported free ; but the subject belongs in the main to the Chemical 
Industry and will be dealt with in the report on that industry and in the 
final report. 

cementation of the Empire. I am not aware that this change 
of front has been made plain in Canada, or that it is 
commonly known here. 

The footnote appended to the scale by the Commissioners 
is worth special attention. It deals with the delicate subject 
of the position of feeding-stuffs and fertilisers and machinery 
under Protection. The Agricultural Committee shirk the issue 
by reference to other reports to come, but the little they say 
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betrays an extraordinary ignoring of the economic position of 
many British farmers. They indicate that " feeding-stuffs " 
should be imported free ; yet their own scale of duties suggests 
the taxation of maize, of which Mr. Chamberlain in making his 
original proposals on October 6, 1903, said : " I propose to put 
no tax whatever on maize, partly because maize is a food of 
some of the very poorest of the population, and partly also 
because it is a raw material for the farmers, who feed their 
stock with it." What Mr. Chamberlain said is true, of course, 
of much more than maize in the Committee's scale of duties. 
It is clear that the Committee, in drafting their report, have 
not paid sufBcient attention to the adverse evidence submitted 
to them, which, to do them justice, they have the fairness to 
print. I take the following typical statements from the 
evidence of farmers published in this report of a Protectionist 
body: — 

By Mr. A. Amos, Wye, Kent, Parmer. "Anything that 
makes corn, cake, or any feeding-stuff dearer would handicap 
me in producing meat." 

By Mr. A. Macintyer, Isle of Bute, Farmer. "A decided 
disadvantage in every way, as I pay over £200 yearly for feed- 
ing stuffs, mostly grinding beans (Egyptian or Smyrna)." 

By Mr. A. F. Davies, Broughton, Chester, Farmer. "As 
nearly all the wheat, oats, and beans, besides hay and roots 
grown on this farm are consumed by the live stock on it, and 
in addition between £300 and £400 of other feeding-stuffs are 
bought, any duty on foreign stuffs would be a disadvantage." 

By Mr. W. Barber, Moniaive, Dumfries-shire, Farmer. " To 
sheep farmers like myself a duty on corn, which would tend 
to raise the price, would be a distinct disadvantage." 

The Committee print many statements from farmers who 
are in favour of Protection, but their provisos are so many and 
so far-reaching that the Committee's scale of duties quoted 
above would utterly fail to satisfy them. The Committee, 
indeed, is constrained to say, par. 210 : 

" Witnesses do not, as a rule, state precisely under what 
conditions they think that wheat-growing would be remunera- 
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tive. Their statements generally take the form of expressing 
a general opinion as to the eflScacy of Mr. Chamberlain's pro- 
posals, but they are unanimous that in order to obtain a sub- 
stantially increased acreage under wheat, prices would have to 
be considerably higher than they are at present." 



It is also significant that the " Commissioners " are compelled 
to admit that many classes of farmers are doing well under 
Free Trade. Paragraph 276 says : " Those breeding special 
classes of sheep would seem to be doing fairly well.'' Para- 
graph 256 says : " The successful dovelopment of market 
gardening in the Evesham district is described in the evidence." 
Paragraph 262 is constrained to quote a Herefordshire fruit 
grower, who says : " The fruit-growing industry is flourishing, 
and likely to reach considerable dimensions." Paragraph 215 
states " the most detailed evidence with regard to potato 
growing given by farmers is from Lincolnshire, where they 
state that potato growing has, on the whole, increased of late 
years in the districts with which they are concerned." Para- 
graph 271 admits " the continuous increase in the number of 
cattle in each country in the United Kingdom in recent years." 
Paragraph 272 says : " An increase in milk production is 
generally spoken of by farmers living near large towns. It is 
often the only branch of their farming which is regarded as 
remunerative." It is difficult to say which is more remarkable 
the wide significance of these admissions in a document drawn 
up by avowed Protectionists, or the fact that the " Commis- 
sioners' " scale of duties, quoted above, is calculated most 
obviously to inflict severe injury upon the main and progres- 
sive branches of British agriculture. 

This report by Mr. Chamberlain's political supporters as to 
the designs of Protectionists upon agriculture should serve to 
remind the farmer, the grazier, the small holder, and the agri- 
cultural labourer that it is proposed to re-introduce a system 
which would tax and raise the price of foods and materials which 
are more largely purchased by, than sold by, the majority of 
those engaged in British agriculture; a system which would 
raise the cost of corn, cake, and other feeding-stuffs, of 
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chemical manures and other fertilisers, of agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements, and other plant, of clothes and 
furniture and boots and every common necessity with which 
manufacturing industry offers exchange for farming produce. 
{See also Wheat, Meat, Milk, Buttek, Cheese, Eobal 
Depopulation, Chambeelain Peogbamme, &o.) 

ALCOHOL, METHYLIC— The value of the British produc- 
tion of wood spirit is unknown, but our external commerce in 
this article is as follows : 

BRITISH COMMERCE IN METHYLIC ALCOHOL 



Tear 


ImportB for Home 
Consumption 


Exports of British Make 




Gallons 


Value (c.i.f.) 


Gallons 


Value (f.o.b.) 


1900 
1907 
1908 


271,000 
450,000 
473,000 


£ 
43,000 
37,000 
37,000 


17,000 
130,000 
221,000 


£ 

2,000 

18,000 

26,000 



The growth in exports and imports has been considerable. 
It wiU be seen that the import price has fallen greatly in the 
last ten years. In the Board of Trade Eeturns this article is 
classified as a " manufacture," and the imports of this raw 
material of industry are therefore included in the aggregate of 
imports which Protectionists propose to tax in order to increase 
employment. Our imports are chiefly derived from the United 



ALIZARINE — The manufacture of alizarine is almost a 
German monopoly, and it must be confessed that the Germans 
deserve it. Alizarine is the essential colouring matter of the 
madder root, and until the last generation this valuable dye 
was entirely produced from madder. In 1868 two German 
chemists, Graebe and Liebermann, succeeded in producing 
alizarine synthetically. This was a triumph of industrial 
chemistry, for it was the first instance of the artificial produc- 
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tion of a vegetable colouring matter. The German artificial 
alizarine has its base in anthracene, a liquid derived from the 
distillation of coal-tar. Briefly, oxydised anthracene is treated 
with fuming sulphuric acid and the product fused with caustic 
soda. The red crystals of alizarine obtained form the base of 
a wide range of colours, which, unlike many of the coal-tar 
colours, are permanent. 

The Custom House (1909) record our imports of alizarine 
dyes as follows : 

BRITISH IMPORTS FOR HOME CONSUMPTION OF ALIZARINE 
AND OTHER ANTHRACENE DYES 





Quantity. 


Value (o.i.f.) 




Cwts. 


£ 


1900 


Not known 


... 184,000 


1907 


63,000 


... 268,000 


1908 


47,000 


... 206,000 



It is hardly necessary to add that these imports are from 
Germany. 

It is noteworthy that Germaivy imposes no customs duties 
on alizarine or other dyes ; her " protection " in this matter 
takes the only form which is not futile — that of efficiency. 
{See also Aniline.) 

ALKALI — The manufacture of the group of industrial 
chemicals generally described as alkalis, including caustic 
soda, soda ash, bicarbonate of soda, bleaching powder, &c., 
is an exceedingly important branch of British industry, and 
on the whole it has been worthily sustained. The United 
Kingdom, possessing plentiful supplies of coal and salt, early 
availed itself of the invention of Leblanc, the Frenchman, for 
the utilisation of common salt in alkali manufacture, and so 
gained a lead in a trade which she could not expect for ever 
to monopolise. The Leblanc process has now been largely 
superseded by the ammonia-soda process of Solvay and the 
electrolytic process of Le Sueur and Eieckmann. The last 
named has been largely developed in Germany, and German 
manufacturers of bleach made by this process have been able 
to market their production here with some success, 
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The following figures relate to British imports and exports 
of the soda compounds and of bleach : 

BEITISH COMMERCE IN ALKALI 





Imports for Home 
Consumption 


Exports of British 




Make 




Cwts. 


Value (c.i.f.) 


Cwts. 


Value (f.o.b.) 


1860 


12,000 


11,000 


2,050,000 


£ 
965,000 


1870 


86,000 


142,000 


3,853,000 


1,485,000 


1880 


58,000 


69,000 


6,888,000 


2,398,000 


1890 


27,000 


21,000 


6,332,000 


2,089,000 


1900 


291,000 


161,000 


4,923,000 


1,488,000 


1907 


517,000 


169,000 


6,783,000 


2,120,000 


1908 


408,000 


162,000 


5,428,000 


1,735,000 



The import figures of the earlier years are probably not 
strictly comparative, as varying compounds seem from time 
to time to have been included under the heading " alkali." 

The export trade suffered a great check through the develop- 
ment of the American alkali manufacture and the Dingley 
Tariff of 1897. It was not, of course, to be expected that the 
United States, more favoured than ourselves in raw material, 
would be dependent upon us indefinitely for the products of 
processes which were not even of British invention. The loss 
of a great part of the American trade, which accounts for the 
check in exports in the decade 1890-1900, has been atoned 
for, however, by great expansion in other markets. 

Imports are comparatively small, and largely consist of 
bleach produced by electrolysis in Germany. 

Large as is the external trade, it forms but a small part of 
our production. The output of alkali in the United Kingdom 
is now probably as much as 20,000,000 cwts. a year. This is 
the most important feature, for the alkalies are exceedingly 
valuable raw materials of industry in the soap, glass, textiles, 
paper, and other trades. To these industries the cheapening 
of alkali, clearly shown in the above figures, has been a great 
stimulus. 
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The relation of the imports and exports of alkali to foreign 
competition is worth consideration. We cannot, of course, 
export alkali without assisting foreign industry, any more than 
foreign nations can export chemicals to this country without 
assisting British industry. This is an obvious observation, 
but it is quite necessary to make it, and its application goes 
far. It is a curious fact that it rarely occurs to Protectionists 
that it is our exports of manufactures, and not our imports, 
which form the chief assistance we render to foreign manufac- 
turers. Still more curious, while some Protectionists, unaware 
of the real nature of our coal exports {see Coal Expoets), de- 
plore them as of special assistance to foreign industry, which 
they are not, they do not appear to deplore our exports of such 
products as chemicals, the essence of cheap coal, which are 
essential raw materials of important trades in which foreigners 
compete with us in the home and export markets. The early 
British Protectionists were more logical. Both Henry III. 
and Edward III. saw so clearly that exports of British material 
aided foreign manufacturers that they prohibited the exporta- 
tion of wool from England. 

ALUM — No record of commerce in alum appeared in the 
Custom House returns until 1901, when exports were first 
noted : 

BRITISH EXPORTS OP ALUM AND ALLIED COMPOUNDS 

£ (f.o.b.) 

36,000 

46,000 
47,000 

There are no recorded imports. The exports represent the 
supply to foreign and Colonial manfacturers of a valuable raw 
material used in the leather, paper, and dyeing trades, chiefly 
as a mordant in the last named. If there were any imports it 
•would be obviously unwise to tax them, although alum is a 
" manufacture." 

AMERICA — See United States. 





Cwts. 


1901 


160,000 


1907 


192,000 


1908 


196,000 
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AMMONIA— The manufacture of ammonical salts is carried 
on in connection with the alkali industry, and the value of the 
production, although not precisely known, is considerable. 
The Custom House returns of recent years give records of 
commerce in (1) sulphate of ammonia; (2) carbonate of 
ammonia {sal-volatile) ; and (3) muriate of ammonia (ammo- 
nium chloride or sal-ammoniac). 

1. Sulphate op Ammonia 
There are no recorded imports of this salt, and the exports 
were at one time included under the heading " Chemical 
Manures." Since 1899 the exports have been separately 
recorded : 

BEITISH EXPORTS OF AMMONIUM SULPHATE 

Tons Value (f.o.b.) 

£ 
1900 145,000 1,637,000 

1907 231,000 2,753,000 

1908 284,000 2,764,000 

The export trade is seen to be a large and growing one. As 
I have said, there are no imports, but if there were, to tax 
them would be to tax agriculture. It may be added that there 
are some imports of sulphuric acid, and ammonium sulphate 
is prepared commercially by the addition of sulphuric acid to 
gas-water. 

2. Cabbonatb of Ammonia 

British commerce in carbonate of ammonia was for the first 
time recorded in 1908 : 

BRITISH EXPORTS OP AMMONIUM CARBONATE 

Cwts. Value (f.o.b.) 

£ 
1908 62,000 96,000 

The uses of ammonium carbonate are varied. Commercial 
ammonia is employed in dyeing, in wool scouring, &c. It is 
thus a raw material of industry, and if imports arise they 
ought not to be taxed. 
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3. MuEiATB OF Ammonia. 

Both imports and exports of sal-ammoniac have been 
recorded in recent years, the first figures being published in 
1904: 

BRITISH COMMERCE IN AMMONIUM CHLORIDE. 



Imports for Home Consumption 


Exports of British Make 


Year 


Cwts. 


Value (c.ii.) 


Cwts. 


Value (f .o.b.) 


1904 
1907 
1908 


4,200 
4,800 
4,700 


£ 
6,200 
6,600 
6,500 


81,000 

154,000 

83,000 


£ 
108,000 
194,000 
110,000 



In this case there are some recorded imports, to tax which 
would be to tax industry, since sal-ammoniac has many 
industrial uses. It is employed in galvanising iron, in 
soldering, &c. 



AMMUNITION— The following table shows the extent of 
British commerce in ammunition since 1860. The early 
figures stand chiefly for shot and shell, gunpowder, and per- 
cussion caps ; in later years the growing complexity of 
ammunition and explosives brings a large variety of articles 
into the composition of the totals : 



BRITISH COMMERCE IN AMMUNITION 





Imports for Home 


Exports of British 




Consumption (c.i.f. 


Make (f.o.b.). 




£ 


£ 


1860 


4,000 ... 


884,000 


1870 


8,000 ... 


490,000 


1830 


... 19,000 ... 


486,000 


1890 


... 146,000 ... 


957,000 


1900 


... 266,000 ... 


1,865,000 


1907 


... 129,000 ... 


2,262,000 


1908 


... 125,000 ... 


1,703,000 
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The export trade is thus very extensive, while imports on 
the whole now tend to fall. Since 1901 the ofificial records 
have been given in greater analysis, and the following table 
is added to show the composition of the totals in recent 
years : 

BEITISH COMMEEOE IN AMMUNITION ANALYSED 



Description 


Imports lor Home 
Consumption (c.i.f.) 


Exports of British Make 
(f.o.b) 




1901 


1907 


1908 


1901 


1907 


1908 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Shot and shell 


3,000 




200 


205,000 


81,000 


16,000 


Gunpowder 


3,000 


8,000 


5,000 


172,000 


184,000 


158,000 


Cordite and other 














smokeless powders 


5,000 


6,400 


2,000 


240,000 


376,000 


161,000 


Dynamite, &o. 


57,000 


9,000 


14,000 


443,000 


807,000 


720,000 


Cartridges for small 












arms 


29,000 


44,000 


61,000 


255,000 


328 000 


248,000 


Cartridges, other ... 


1,000 


— 


— 


77,000 


91,000 


34,000 


Cartridges, empty ... 


2,000 


— 


700 


11,000 


400 


3,000 


Fuses, &c 


10,000 


5,000 


7,000 


40,000 


30,000 


55,000 


Percussion caps 


— 


400 


400 


25,000 


27,000 


19,000 


Bockets and miscel- 














laneous 


43,000 


56,000 


45,000 


182,000 


338,000 


289,000 


Total 


£153,000 


^6128,800 


£125,300 


£1.660,000 


£2,262,400 


£1,703,000 



The imports, it will be seen, are comparatively small, and 
foreign competition in the home market does not appear to 
have made any progress save in respect of smaU arms 
ammunition. 

ANILINE — This important substance is a hydro-carbon 
produced from benzine, which, in its turn, is derived from 
the destructive distillation of coal. Itself a colourless liquid, 
it is the base of a marvellous series of beautiful dyes, although 
som6 of the colours commonly called " aniline dyes " are 
derived not from aniline, but from allied substances. The 
progress of the aniline dye industry is worth particular atten- 
tion, for it serves to remind us of the chief factors of modern 
industrial progress. 

The fact that aniline produced a beautiful blue when treated 
with alkali was first noticed as long ago as 1836 by a German 
chemist, Runge, but an Englishman, Perkin, was the first to 
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produce a practical aniline dye (1856), and a British dyer, 
PuUar, was the first to employ it. What might have been a 
magnificent British industry was thus founded, but it was left 
for German chemists to build upon the work of Perkin, and to 
produce from benzine, anthracene, naphthalene, and other 
hydro-carbons derived from coal-tar, the wonderful range of 
artificial dyes which have become almost exclusively the dyers' 
colouring materials. After allowance has been made for the 
fact that the industrial use of alcohol, so necessary in this 
industry, was unwisely Umited by British law, it is impossible 
not to deplore the lack of scientific application in the United 
Kingdom which resigned to the Germans this peculiarly 
creditable branch of industrial production. 

Some have deplored the fact that in connection with this 
industry we did not have, long ago, such a patent law as that 
enacted by Mr. Lloyd George in 1907, which compels those 
who patent processes here to work them here if they desire to 
retain their patents. By this means we might indeed have 
compelled German chemical manufacturers to establish on 
British soil works for the exploitation of German scientific 
research, but surely that is a poor substitute for that applica- 
tion of science to industry which is the secret of German 
success all along the line. Here we are reminded that science 
is the only reliable basis of industrial progress apart from the 
possession of natural resources, and while the aniline dye 
industry is an outstanding example of the true explanation of 
the rise of modern industrial Germany, we shall do well to 
remember that in greater or less degree every German industry 
has been affected by the same cause. 

Our imports of aniline dyes are shown in the following 
table : 

BRITISH IMPORTS OF ANILINE AND NAPHTHALENE 
DYES FOE HOME CONSUMPTION 

Value (o.i.f.) 

£ 

245,000 

505,000 

1,263,000 

1,106,000 





Quantity 




CwtB. 


1890 


... Not known 


1900 


... Not known 


1907 


217,000 


1908 


196,000 
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Down to 1900 the figures represent imports of " aniline " 
dyes. The Custom House now use the not very scientific 
heading, "Aniline and Naphthalene Dyestufifs " (the aniline 
and naphthalene dyes are distinct series of colours), so that the 
earlier and later figures are probably not strictly comparative. 
Nevertheless they show sufBciently the great growth of the 
imports of these indispensable colours, which, I need hardly 
add, are almost entirely from Germany. 

These imports, of course, are the raw materials of the dyer, 
and to tax them would be an obvious folly. 

We have no exports classified as strictly " aniline," but 
under " dyestuffs : products of coal-tar," we exported in 
1908 43,596 cwts., valued at £152,000 f.o.b. Our exports 
under this general heading are thus much less in value than 
our imports from Germany under the classification above 
given. 



APPAREL — The British production of apparel is of an 
enormous value, but its precise dimensions are unknown. 
The industry is chiefly concerned with home trade, but the 
external trade, while relatively small, is not unimportant. 
The following table shows our imports for home consumption 
and exports of British make : 

BEITISH COMMEEOE EST APPAEEL 





Imports for Home 


Exports of British Make 




Consumption (o.i.f.) 


(f.o.b.) 




£ 


£ 


1860 


Not known 


2,156,009 


1870 


,, 


2,205,000 


1880 


,, 


3,212,000 


1890 


... ,, ... 


5,036,000 


1900 




5,287,000 


1907 


2,726,000 '.'.'. 


5,634,000 


1908 


2,42i,000 


5,018,000 



It will be seen that our exports of apparel are nearly twice 
as great as our imports. Our imports are an insignificant 
fraction of our total consumption. 

The above figures do not include Boots, Hats, &c., which 
see. 
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ARMS — The value of our total production of arms is not 
known, but it is considerable. There are certain small imports, 
but these have only recently been recorded separately at the 
Customs House. The following table gives an analysis of both 
our imports and exports since 1901, the year in which a de- 
tailed classification was adopted by the officials : 

BRITISH COMMEEGE IN ARMS 



Description 


Imports for Home Con- 
sumption (c.i.f.) 


Exports of British 
Make (f.o.b.) 




1901. 


1907. 


1908. 


1901. 


1907. 


1908. 


Casnon ; 
Guns, howitzers, &c. 
Machine and quick-firing 

guns 

Gun mountings 

SUfAT.I. Abms (FraBABMS): 
Sporting guns and rifles 

Military rifles 

Miniature rifles 

Air guns 

Eevolvers and pistols ... 
Tubes for barrels 

Other parts 

SWOBDB, CUTIiASSBS, &0. : 

ToBPEDOBS, Mines, &c.... 


£ 
5,000 

46,000 

not 
known 

8.000 

not 
known 

3,000 


£ 
6,000 

33,000 

not 

known 

10,000 

not 
known 

2,000 

6,000 


£ 
13,000 

8,000 
1,000 

f 25,000 
1,000 ■ 

9,000 
11,000 

49,000 

1,000 


£ 

106,000 

103,000 
115,000 

309,000 

not 

known 

7,000 

not 
known 

17,000 


£ 

157,000 

85,000 
31,000 

302,000 

not 
known 
12,000 

not 
known 

5,000 

2,000 


£ 
264,000 

73,000 
378,000 

176,000 

114.000 

2,000 

3,000 

11,000 
3,000 

23,000 

9000 
58,000 



It will be seen that there is considerable competition in the 
home market in small arms. An extended view of our com- 
merce in small arms (firearms) only is given in the following 
table : 

BRITISH COMMERCE IN SMALL FIREARMS 



Imports for Home 

Consumption (o.i.f.) 

£ 

1880 13,000 

1900 86,000 

1907 i2,000 

1908 97,000 



Exports of British 
Make (f.o.b.) 
& 
845,000 
208,000 
314,000 
382,000 



These figures appear to point to a considerable decline in 
our small-arms industry followed by revival. The export 
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trade has recovered to such purpose that the figures of 1907-8 
are half as great again as those of 1900. 

AUSTRALIA — The Commonwealth of Australia was formed 
in 1901 by the Federation of the six colonies — New South 
Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, West Australia, 
and Tasmania. The area of the Commonwealth is 2,974,581 
square miles, or about twenty-five times the size of the United 
Kingdom. A great part of this vast territory, however, is 
desert, and the remainder subject to extremes of heat and 
recurrent drought. The entire population at the present time 
is only about 4,500,000, of whom about 150,000 are aborigines. 
The greater part of the population, or, say, 2,750,000, live in 
New South Wales and "Victoria, which between them have 
an area of about only 400,000 square miles, forming the 
south-east corner of the island. 

Australia's wealth lies chiefly in her pastures and her mines, 
and, except in years of drought, she is a large producer and 
exporter of mutton and wool. She supplies us with consider- 
able quantities of butter, wheat, fruit, leather, mutton, rabbits, 
copper, lead, silver, tin, skins, furs, tallow, timber, wool, and, 
of course, gold. In years of drought, such as 1903, Australia 
is forced to import food. Unfortunately, she has comparatively 
little coal, the foundation of modern economic industry. 

The external commerce of Australia in 1903-1907 was as 
follows : 



COMMERCE OF AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
(In Millions of £) 





Imports from 


Exports to 


United Kingdom 

Remainder of British Empire ... 
Foreign Countries 


1903 

19-8 

50 

130 


1907 

31-9 

6-7 

13-2 


1903 
200 
15-6 
12-7 


1907 
34-0 
13-1 
25-7 


Total 


37-8 


51-8 


48-3 


72-8 
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The exports of Australia exceed her imports because she has 
raised public loans abroad, and has to export to pay interest 
due. The above figures include both merchandise and precious 
metals. Australia, of course, is a large gold producer. The 
above export figures include, in 1903, £19,000,000 worth, and 
in 1907 £12,000,000 worth, of gold and silver. 

It is important to note that as far as the imports of Australia 
consist of manufactured articles they are chiefly drawn from 
the United Kingdom. The facts are: 

AUSTRALIAN IMPOBTS ANALYSED 
(In Millions of £) 



From 


Manufactured Articles 


Total Zmports 


United Kingdom 

Eomainder British Empire ... 
Foreign countries 


1903 

17-7 

1-0 

60 


1907 

28-3 

2-0 

8-9 


1903 

19-8 

50 

130 


1907 

31-9 

6-7 

13-2 


Total 


24-7 


39-2 


37-8 


51-8 



We have thus much more than held our own in the 
Australian market in recent years. 



AUSTRALIAN PREFERENCE — The Australian Pre- 
ferential tariff, embodied in the Australian Customs Tariff 
of 1908, can only be described, in plain English, as a sham. 
The chief idea of the new Australian tariff was to give in- 
creased protection to Australian manufacturers, and to give 
that protection against the chief exporter to Australia, viz., 
the United Kingdom. With this object a large number of the 
old duties, which applied equally to British and foreign goods, 
were raised. A double tariff was constructed, giving a maxi- 
mum and minimum scale, the maximum applying to foreign 
goods, and the minimum or "preferential" rates to British 
goods. 

What has been really done is to make a considerable 
increase in the Australian tariff against British manufac- 
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turers. "Where before, say, 20 per cent, was levied on our 
goods, 25 per cent, is to be levied in future, and we are to 
find what consolation we can in the fact that 30 per cent, is 
to be levied on foreign goods. Well may the British trader 
say, "If Australia be not fair to me, what care I how 
unfair she be to others ? " If 25 per cent, is enough fully 
to protect the Australian producer, 30 per cent, protects him 
no more. 

This is no fancy illustration, unfortunately. Examination 
of the details shows that the tariff is raised against us all 
round by the alleged " Preference." 

Take wearing apparel as an example. Before we received 
the advantage of the Austrahan " Preference " a duty of 25 per 



THE AUSTEALIAN "PREFERENTIAL' 


TARIFF 




Old Duties 


New Preferential 

Duties on Britisli 

Goods 


New Duties on 
Foreign Goods 




Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Machine tools 


Free 


15 


15 


Furniture 


20 


30 


35 


Traction engines 


Free 


25 


30 


Locomotives 


1% 


20 


25 


Perfumery 


20 


25 


30 


Cycles 1 


20 


25 
(Minimum £5) 


30 
(Minimum £5 5s.) 


Agricultural Machinery 


Free 


Free 


Free 



cent, ad valorem was imposed upon British wearing apparel. 
Under the advantage of the "Preference" a duty of 40 per 
cent, ad valorem is levied. Where, then, does the "Pre- 
ference" come in? Let the reader control his enthusiasm. 
The "Preference" lies in the fact that while the British 
wearing apparel is in future to be taxed 40 per cent., foreign 
wearing apparel is to be taxed 45 per cent. I 

Here is an even brighter example of the virtues of the 
new Preference which I commend to Coventry. If a British 
cycle maker exported a £5 bicycle to Australia under the old 
tariff the duty levied was £1, or 20 per cent. Under the 
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Preference a "preferential" duty of £5, or 100 per cent., ia 
levied. If the £5 naachine is foreign, however, a duty of 
£5 5s. is levied, which constitutes the " Preference." As a 
matter of fact, however, the £5 is quite enough to exclude 
British cycles altogether, and the odd 5s. is a fancy piece of 
tariff trimming. 

On page 39 I give a short list of other examples which will 
help to show how the thing is done. 

It will be seen that the new " preferential " duties are higher 
— sometimes much higher — than the old rates. The foreign 
duty is a little higher still, but it is the minimum that counts. 
Sometimes, again, there is no preference at all, as with agri- 
cultural machinery, where we most need it. Only in cases 
where there is no Australian home manufacture of an article, 
and no desire immediately to foster such manufacture, is a real 
Preference given to British goods. An example may be found 
in the surgical instruments. These, if of British make, go in 
as heretofore, duty free; while, if foreign-made, they are 
charged to duty at 10 per cent, ad valorem. This case only 
serves to accentuate the guiding principle of Preference. {See 
Canadian Manupactueees' Association.) 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY— The dual monarchy, which has an 
area about twice as great as that of Britain, and a population 
rather larger than ours, is one of the minor manufacturing 
nations. She has little coal. Her customs tarifif is highly 
Protectionist, her duties averaging about 35 per cent ad 
valorem on manufactured articles. The figures given opposite 
show the degree and nature of her commerce in recent years. 

Unfortunately there were some changes in the classifica- 
tions in 1906 which somewhat vitiate the comparison with 
1900. 

The Protectionist should carefully note that in 1906 Austria- 
Hungary imported £43,700,000 worth of manufactures, and 
that although iron and steel, copper, &o., are classified in the 
" raw materials " category. 

Germany is by far the largest exporter to Austria. This is 
due to (1) proximity, (2) language, and (3) energy. 
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Category 


Imports for Home 
Consumption 


Exports of Austrian 
Produce 


Food 

Raw materials 
Manufactures 


1900 
11-5 
29-9 
29-2 


1906 

9-4 

44-4 

43-7 


1900 
13-1 
21.1 
46-7 


1906 
10-6 
25-6 
62-9 


Totals 


70-6 


97-5 


80'8 


99-1 



BACON — The United Kingdom imports large quantities of 
bacon, chiefly from foreign countries. During the last three 
years the imports have been about 5,500,000 cwts., worth 
about £14,500,000 per annum. In 1908 the imports were : 

BRITISH IMPORTS OF BACON, 1908 

From — Cwts. £ 

Denmark 2,051,000 ... 5,686,000 

United States 2,542,000 ... 6,035,000 

Total above and other Foreign 4,682,000 ... 11,962,000 
Canada 1,004,000 ... 2,518,000 

Grand total 5,686,000 ... 14,480,000 

Under Protection these valuable supplies would undoubtedly 
be taxed. When Mr. Chamberlain outlined his programme on 
October 6, 1903, he proposed to leave bacon untaxed. His 
words were : 

" I propose to exclude bacon, because bacon is a popular food 
with some of the poorest of the population." 

Thus Mr. Chamberlain confessed that food duties raised 
prices. 

But Mr. Chamberlain's programme has since been thrown 
over by his own " Tariff Commission." Paragraph 394 of 
vol. iii., Eeport of the "Tariff Commission's" Agricultural 
Committee, proposes a 5 per cent, tax on bacon, and does not 
even propose that Canadian bacon should come in free. 
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BAGS AND SACKS (empty, for packing merchandise)— 
There are no recorded imports of these articles, but we have 
a considerable export trade in them, almost entirely to foreign 
countries. In 1900 our exports were worth £538,000, in 
1907 £926,000, and in 1908 £778,000. Protection cannot 
offer an import duty to this industry, for the imports are 
negligible. 

BAKERS— The baker, master and man, would be heavily 
hit by import duties, for while cost of production and cost of 
living would be enhanced. Protection cannot offer the baker 
any compensation, because there are no imports of bread. In 
this connection it should be noted that the trade of bread- 
making is a branch of manufacturing industry which is "pro- 
tected " by nature, as we cannot eat imported bread. Here lies 
a complete proof that Protection is not a remedy for unemploy- 
ment, for unemployment exists amongst bakers as much as in 
the trades which are exposed to foreign competition. 

BALANCE OF TRADE— The term " balance of trade "is 
hundreds of years old — as old as the Meecantilb System 
{which see), from which Protection is lineally descended. It 
was the name given to the difference between the respective 
values of the imports and exports of a country. The concep- 
tion of the mercantile system was, in brief, that wealth and 
the precious metals were one and the same thing, and that the 
whole object of a nation was to export more merchandise than 
it imported in order to obtain payment of " the balance "in 
gold. It was this ridiculous notion which Adam Smith over- 
threw in Book IV. of his celebrated " Wealth of Nations." 
Yet to-day many people are Protectionists because British 
imports are greater than British exports, and because they 
believe that the "balance " is paid out by us in money. 

Our visible imports, like those of Germany, always largely 
exceed our visible exports. That is because we have such large 
exports of services. The following statement shows broadly how 
our exports were paid for in 1907 : 
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BEITISH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 1907 
(In Millions of £) 



Imports 




Exports 




Of Goods 


... 646 


Of British Goods ... 


... 426 


,, Gold and Silver ... 


... 73 


„ Imported Goods ... 


... 92 






,, Gold and Silver ... 


... 68 




719+ 


,, Shipping Services 
„ Capital „ 


... 90 






(i.e., Interest ■ 


... 100 






receivable) 





776 + 

The above statement gives the chief details, but banking 
services, remittances of pay, imports of diamonds (not recorded), 
&o., of imcertain but comparatively small dimensions, are not 
included. Nevertheless, it gives the essential items, and 
shows that we do not import all that we have the power to 
import. {See also Mebcantilb System, Gold, Imports, 
EXPOETS, &c.) 

The fallacy that gold is exported to pay foreign workmen 
is frequently at the root of Protectionist thought, and I read 
without surprise in a leading article in the Daily Mail of 
January 15, 1909, that : 

" So long as our sales to the foreigner are less than his sales 
to us he can always take our gold when it suits him to do so. 
The golden sovereigns do in actual fact go abroad to pay for 
foreign imports." 

If the Daily Mail, before writing this " leader," had con- 
sulted the ofBcial record of gold and silver imports and exports 
for recent years it would have found that taking one year with 
another we are always adding to the stock of the precious 
metals in the country. In 1908 our exports of bullion and 
specie were rather larger than our imports, and that occasion- 
ally happens within the limits of a single year, month, or 
week, but taking any few years together our imports of gold 
always exceed our exports. {See Gold.) 

What is particularly misleading about the Mail article is its 
implied assumption that it is only Britain which has an excess 
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of imports. " So long," it says, " as our sales to the foreigner 
are less than his sales to us." It is apparently unaware that 
that sentence might with equal truth be written of both France 
and Germany. As to the former the facts for 1907 are : 

MEECHANDISE IMPORTS AND EXPOETS OP PRANCE 
IN 1907 

Imports 241,906,000 

Exports 221,681,000 

Excess of Imports 20,225,000 

The case of Germany is as follows : 

MERCHANDISE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP GERMANY 
IN 1907 

Imports 422,707,000 

Exports 337,722,000 



Excess o£ Imports 84,985,000 

According to the wisdom of the Daily Mail, Germany has to 
export nearly £85,000,000 of gold every year to pay for her 
excess of imports. According to common sense, she does 
nothing of the kind. She pays for her excess of imports as we 
do, chiefly by shipping earnings and interest receivable from 
abroad. The £85,000,000 excess of imports is smaller than 
ours. In 1907 the British excess of imports amounted to 
£128,000,000. The explanation is that we have more ships 
than the Germans, a larger international banking business 
than the Germans, and have more interest owing to us than 
the Germans. But the difference is one of degree, not of kind. 

The United States, unlike Germany and Britain, has an 
excess of exports which varies in size from year to year. For 
1907 the facts were : 

MERCHANDISE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP THE UNITED 
STATES, 1907 

& 

Imports 296,519,000 

Exports 394,859,000 



Excess of Exports 98,340,000 
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"While Britain and Germany have great mercantile marines, 
America has very little ocean shipping. Therefore she has 
to pay out exports to the nations, chiefly Britain, which carry 
her goods for her. A great part of the ocean traffic of America 
is done by Britain, and we are paid in corn and cotton for 
doing the work, a fact which at one and the same time explains 
part of the American excess of visible exports, and part of the 
British excess of visible imports. Then America has to export 
interest on the American bonds and securities held abroad. 
Again, her rich citizens are constantly travelling abroad and 
calling out exports to cover their letters of credit. 

Taking the world as a whole, adding the imports of all 
countries together and the exports of all countries together, 
imports exceed the exports. At first sight this seems strange, 
but reflection shows that it ought to be so. In the Fiscal 
Bluebook the Board of Trade give the facts for the years 
1891, 1896, and 1901. They say: 

" The following table shows for the three years 1891, 1896, 
and 1901 the aggregate imports into and exports from all the 
principal countries of the world : 





Imports 


Exports Excess of Imports 




MiUion £ 


MilUon & MUlion & 


1891 


2,000 


1,850 ... 249 


1896 


2,U7 


1,898 ... 249 


1901 


2,516 


2,292 ... 224 



"It will be seen that the average excess of imports over 
exports, taking the whole external trade of the world into 
account, bears a fairly definite relationship to the aggregate of 
trade. The amount of the excess in 1901 was, however, some- 
what less than in either of the other years, viz., about 
224 million pounds." 

The Board of Trade then go on to give the explanation, viz., 
" the imports and exports of the whole world are, for the most 
part, the same goods valued at the point of arrival and 
departure respectively." That is to say, if we export a loco- 
motive to Brazil, the value of the locomotive is entered in our 
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trade returns at what is called the f.o.b. (free on board) value. 
But when the locomotive arrives at Brazil it is worth more. 
Brazil has to take into account the freight to Brazil and the 
cost of insurance, and the Brazilian authorities enter the loco- 
motive at the " c.i.f." (cost, insurance, and freight) value. So 
that the same item figures for more in the Brazilian import 
returns than it does in the British export returns. And so it 
is generally. 

Now as this fortunate country owns more than one-half of 
the ocean shipping of all the world, it follows that the difference 
between the value of the world's imports and the value of the 
world's exports is as to more than one-half accounted for by the 
earnings of British ships. When a man once understands this 
interesting and all-important fact it is difBcult for him to be 
a " Tariff Eeformer." 

BALFOUR, THE RIGHT HON. A. J., M.P.— That the 
result of Protection is to enable would-be monopoHsts to 
make profit by raising their prices against the public is some- 
times denied by Protectionists. On this point Mr. Balfour, 
speaking at Edinburgh, on October 3, 1904:, gave a definition 
of Protection " in a nutshell," which could hardly be im- 
proved. Mr. Balfour said: 

" The object of Protection is to encourage home industry. 
The means by which it attains that object is by the manipula- 
tion of a fiscal system to raise home prices. If the home prices 
are not raised, the industry is not encouraged. If the industry 
is encouraged, it is by the raising of prices. That is, in a 
nutshell, Protection properly understood." 

This limpid utterance demands no comment from me, but 
for proofs that in practice Protection raises price, and that the 
consumer pays the import duty, see Wheat, Impobt Duty, 
Deawbacks, &o, 

BANK RATE— The Bank rate is the Bank of England 
minimum rate of discount, or the lowest rate at which the 
Bank of England will discount first-class bills of exchange 
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or lend money on good security for short periods. The rate is 
settled every Thursday morning at the Bank of England, and 
it varies with the proportion which the gold reserve bears to 
the aggregate deposits. The Bank of England is the custodian 
of the national reserve of gold, and if at any time there is a 
run upon that reserve the Bank raises its of&cial rate of 
discount in order to preserve it. Gold moves to the point 
where it can be most profitably employed, and when the Bank 
of England raises the Bank rate it raises the price of money 
{i.e., the rate of interest paid for the loan of money) and so 
checks the call upon its gold, or causes gold to flow back to 
London. This check is brought into operation whenever there 
is any danger of the depletion of the gold reserve. Those 
Protectionists who fear that we pay for our imports in gold 
confess themselves unacquainted with the essential facts to 
which I have briefly referred. {See also Gold.) 

BANKERS' CLEARING HOUSE RETURNS-In order 
to facilitate the clearance of cheques and bills of exchange the 
London bankers long ago — in 1775 — established a central 
Clearing House at which all the various promises to pay in the 
shape of cheques and bills drawn upon or payable at the 
different banks are set off against each other by simple book- 
keeping. This saves each bank the trouble of settling up with 
each other bank, and thus economising time and labour. The 
Clearing House and the banks each have accounts with the 
Bank of England, and so whatever differences are shown by 
the Clearing House to be due from one bank to another are 
easily settled. 

It will be seen that the total value of the cheques cleared 
at the London Bankers' Clearing House is an excellent clue to 
the grovirth of business transactions. The following table shows 
the amounts cleared since 1885 : 



Year 


£ 


Year 


£ 


1885 


5,511,000,000 


1897 


7,491,000,000 


1887 


6,077,000,000 


1899 


9,150,000,000 


1889 


7,619,000,000 


1901 


9,561,000,000 


1891 


6,848,000,000 


1903 


... 10,120,000,000 


1893 


6,478,000,000 


1905 


... 12,288,000,000 


1895 


7,593,000,000 


1907 


.. 12,730,000,000 
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These stupendous figures exhibit both the fluctuation of 
trade {see Tbadb Cycles) and the enormous growth of business 
transacted in twenty-two years. They are, of course, quite 
inconsistent with the Protectionist allegation that British 
home trade is declining. As to whether business is more or 
less profitable than of old, see Income Tax. 

BARLEY — Barley, perhaps the most ancient cereal used by 
mankind, is now chiefly used in Britain as the primary raw 
material of beer and whisky. Its taxation under Mr. Chamber- 
lain's programme would affect the industries of the maltster, 
the brewer, and the distiller, and through them the consumers 
of alcoholic liquors. 

We import a varying quantity of barley, sometimes less and 
sometimes more than 20,000,000 cwts. a year. Our chief 
suppliers are foreign countries — the United States, Russia, 
Turkey, and Eoumania. Mr. Chamberlain proposed to tax 
foreign barley only, but Mr. Chamberlain's Tariff " Com- 
mission " proposes to tax both foreign and Colonial barley. 

BARTER — Barter, strictly speaking, is the direct exchange 
of commodities without the intervention of a medium of 
exchange, but, in essence, all trade is barter, for the use of 
money merely disguises what is, in effect, an exchange 
of goods or services for goods or services. The man who works 
for a weekly wage barters his services, not for money, but for 
what the money will buy — for house-room, food, clothes, &c. 
Trade is barter facilitated by the use of money, which is at 
once a measure of value and a medium of exchange. 

The commerce of the United Kingdom with other nations 
is simply an expression of barter. Possessing great manu- 
facturing power, we, in effect, barter exports, chiefly consisting 
of manufactured articles, for imports, consisting chiefly of food 
and raw materials (for details see Impoets and Bxpoets). The 
bartering of exports for imports is carried out in practice by a 
form of paper money known as Bills of Exchange, which see. 

Imports thus pay for exports, and exports pay for imports. 
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The Protectionist who fears imports fears the only form by 
which we can take payment for our exports. We export not 
to get rid of valuable commodities, and not to get " money " in 
exchange for them, but to acquire imports, and it is only 
because the nation is full of valuable imports, earned by our 
exports, that Britain, which is poor in a large variety of 
natural resources, is counted amongst the richest nations of 
the world. 

BASKETS AND BASKETWARE— This is a humble branch 
of manufacturing industry in which we have no recorded 
exports. We import baskets and basketware from the 
Continent of Europe and from Japan to the value of about 
£200,000 a year. Broadly speaking, our relation to these 
imports is that we do better work and barter some of it for 
baskets. An import duty on baskets would be a great folly, 
because it would increase the expenses of those trades which 
buy baskets, and because it would be of no advantage whatever 
to this country to stimulate the production of baskets here by 
Protection. 

BEACONSFIELD, BENJAMIN DISRAELI, EARL OF— 

The political career of the Earl of Beaconsfield strikingly 
illustrates the consensus of opinion which was arrived at in 
this country, after the adoption of Eree Trade, that Free Trade 
was right. Benjamin Disraeli achieved his position as leader 
and educator of the Tory Party when, in 1846, Sir Eobert Peel 
was converted from Protection to Eree Trade and repealed the 
Corn Laws. Disraeli thereupon became the champion of Pro- 
tection, but when he achieved power he did not undo Eree 
Trade. So great was the triumph of Eree Trade in practice 
that, when Disraeli himself rose to power, there was no reversal 
of fiscal policy. Upon this hangs a famous anecdote, which I 
may recount in the following extract from the " Letters of 
John Richard Green," pp. 237, 238: 

" Long after Eree Trade had come in, Neate remained un- 
convinced, and at last wrote a pamphlet advocating a restora- 
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tion of Protection, and got a friend to submit it to Disraeli. 
' Tell him," replied D., ' that Protection is dead.' ' But Mr. 
Neate,' replied the friend, ' believes in its resurrection.' ' Then 
tell him,' Dizzy whispered, ' tell him Protection is not only- 
dead, but d d.' " 

BEEF — The greater part of the beef we consume is raised 
in the United Kingdom. Nevertheless our imports are very 
large, and an import duty would have the effect of raising the 
price of the entire supply. The following is a careful estimate 
of British beef supplies, by Mr. E. H. Hooker, of the Board of 
Agriculture : 

BEEF SUPPLY OP THE UNITED KINGDOM 



Tear. 


Home Sapply 


Imported 


Total Supply 


Per Cent, of 
Home to Total 




Million Cwts. 


Million Cwts. 


Million Cwts. 




1900-1 


13-4 


8-3 


21-7 


61-7 


1902-3 


13'3 


7-2 


20-5 


64-8 


1904-5 


13-4 


8-8 


22-2 


60-3 


1906-7 


14-3 


9-3 


23-6 


60-5 


1907-8 


13-9 


8-9 


22-8 


60-8 



So common is the erroneous idea that nearly all our food 
comes from abroad that few people are aware that we produce 
far more beef than we import. 

Our beef imports are drawn chiefly from the United States 
and Argentina. The third largest supplier is Canada, and we 
get smaller quantities from New Zealand, Australia, and 
Uruguay. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in his " practical" programme of October 
6, 1903, proposed to put a tax of 5 per cent, on foreign beef 
only, but Mr. Chamberlain's Tariff "Commission" indicates 
that the agricultural Protectionists would not be satisfied with 
free meat imports from the Colonies. 

BELGIUM— Belgium is a little country of only 11,000 
square miles with a population of about 7,000,000 people — 
nearly 600 to the square mile — the most dense in Europe 
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except Saxony. She occupies a favourable position for com- 
merce, and has cleverly developed the fine port of Antwerp. 
Her territory is rich in coal, iron, and zinc. 

The tariff of Belgium is liberal. Wheat and' some other 
foods are on the free list. Her duties on manufactures are 
low, averaging about 12 per cent, ad valorem. Her duty on 
pig-iron, for example, is only 5 per cent., which means that 
she is less protected against German iron competition than the 
United Kingdom, although we have no iron duty, because the 
extra freight from Germany to the United Kingdom must be 
more than equal to a 5 per cent. duty. 

OOMMBROE OF BELGIUM 

Imports for Home Exports of Belgian 
ConBumption Produce 

Year. £ Jg 

1900 88,630,000 76,915,000 

1907 146,625,000 113,036,000 

1908 129,497,000 99,131,000 

The large transit trade of Belgium is not included in these 
figures. 

Belgium is a good customer of the United Kingdom, her 
7,000,000 people buying from us about £18,000,000 worth 
of our produce per annum. 

BELTING — See Machine Beltino. 

BILL OF EXCHANGE— A Bill of Exchange is simply an 
order in vyriting from A to B requiring that B shall pay a 
certain sum, either on demand or at some future date, to A 
or to some third person. A is said to " draw " the Bill upon 
B. B. " accepts " the bill by signing his name across it. 

The instrument of exchange created in this simple manner 
is beautifully effective, and is the foundation of the machinery 
of foreign trade. It renders the sending of gold between 
nations in payment for goods only exceptionally necessary. 
Practically all transactions are carried out by the machinery 
of the Bill of Exchange. Bills are drawn against the actual 
shipment of goods, and the slip of paper bearing the requisi- 
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tion to pay by the exporter in one country to the importer in 
another country becomes a symbol for the produce to which 
it relates. The bill is a piece of negotiable " money " if the 
names upon it are reputable, and the sending of these slips 
of paper between nations is the only form of payment which 
usually passes. They stand for goods, and symbolise the 
bartering of goods. 

BOARD OP TRADE RETURNS— What are commonly 
called the "Board of Trade Eeturns " are compiled monthly 
at the Custom House, London, B., and the full title of the 
Eeturn is " Accounts Eelating to Trade and Navigation of the 
United Kingdom." They are published monthly at three 
o'clock on the seventh day of each month for the month 
previous. They can be bought through any bookseller, and the 
December issue, which costs Is. 4d., gives complete figures 
for the current and two previous years. 

The present form of the Board of Trade Eeturns was in- 
troduced in the year 1903, upon representations made by 
myself and largely accepted by a joint committee of the Board 
of Trade and Customs. They have since been further im- 
proved, and are now the clearest and best arranged national 
trade returns in the world. 

The Eeturns show imports, exports, and re-exports of 
merchandise and the precious metals, and figures relating to 
shipping. All important articles are shown separately in the 
categories. 

BOOM AND SLUMP— See Trade Cycles 

BOOTS AND SHOES— The relation of the fiscal question 
to this trade is exceedingly important. All the raw materials 
of the bootmaker are manufactured articles. The bootmaker 
buys, from other manufacturers, leather for uppers and 
leather for soles, linings, thread, eyelets, nails, buttons, 
machinery, &c., not to mention the manufactured articles 
which have to be bought when his factory is built and 
equipped, and in the upkeep of his establishment. The 
avowed policy of the Protectionists is to tax manufactured 
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articles in order to raise home prices {see Balfotjb). The 
immediate result of the adoption of Mr. Chamberlain's pro- 
gramme, or of the programme of Mr. Chamberlain's Tariff 
" Commission," would be to raise the price of leather and of 
the other materials of the boot manufacturer. 

That would mean a severe blow to masters and men in the 
boot trade, for which they could not be compensated by being 
granted a duty on the imports of boots. Under Protection 
British leather makers would always be fighting for higher 
duties, and no tax on boots could atone to the bootmaker for 
dear leather. 

Our imports and exports of boots since 1860 have been : 

BRITISH COMMEROB IN LEATHER BOOTS 



Tear 


Imports for Home 
Consumption 


Exports of British Make 




Quantity 


Value (o.i.f.) 


Quantity 


Value (f.o.b.) 




Doz. pairs 


£ 


Doz. pairs 


£ 


1860 


62,000 


128,000 


Not known 


Not known 


1870 


52,000 


143,000 


372,000 


1,148,000 


1880 


64,000 


272,000 


420,000 


1,282,000 


1890 


89,000 


297,000 


696,000 


1,898,000 


1900 


215,000 


645,000 


630,000 


1,479,000 


1907 


170,000 


728,000 


787,000 


2,041,000 


1908 


161,000 


673,000 


764,000 


2,084,000 



There was a considerable growth in foreign competition, 
which had long existed, between 1890 and 1900, in both the 
home and foreign markets. Since then the British boot trade 
has well maintained its position, as will be seen. 

But an endeavour should always be made to get our external 
trade into perspective with our home trade, and in this case 
we are able to do it. The home production, imports, and 
exports of boots compare thus : 

NUMBER OF PAIRS OP BOOTS (1) PRODUCED; (2) IMPORTED 
FOR HOME CONSUMPTION ; AND (3) EXPORTED. 1908 



Estimate of production 
Imported for home consumption 
Exports of British make 



No. of Pairs 

100,000.000 

1,927,000 

9,146,000 
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The reader will see from these facts that in the boot trade 
foreign competition is a small factor in the home market. 

Nothing is more remarkable in this industry than the 
manner in which British bootmakers, with the aid of Free 
Trade in leather, have beaten American competition. The 
Americans endeavoured to enter the British wholesale boot 
trade, and utterly failed. Yet, strange to say, British boot- 
makers work largely with American leather, and entirely with 
the clever boot machinery which the Americans invented. 

BOTTLES — Glass bottles figure in both our import trade 
and our export trade. The facts are as follows : 

BRITISH OOMMEBCE IN GLASS BOTTLES 

Imports for Home Exports of British 

Consumption (o.i.f.) Make (f.o.b.) 

1900 665,000 421,000 

1907 586,000 554,000 

1908 565,000 ... — 501,000 

The bottles we export are of a class different from the 
bottles we import. 

The glass trade is one in which in some departments we have 
great need to reconsider our methods. On this head see Glass. 

An import duty on bottles would be most injurious to 
the general trade of the country. Glass bottles of every 
kind are raw materials of industry, used by many trades, and 
especially by food manufacturers. The cost of bottles is a 
considerable item in the expenses of these trades, and to add 
to it by taxation would diminish business and throw many 
workers out of employment. 

BOUNTIES — The bounty system " encourages " an industry 
by making it a grant out of public funds. It is a form of Pro- 
tection more direct, and often less objectionable, than the 
imposition of import duties to enable producers to levy private 
taxes on the public through raising prices. The bounty 
system is not very widely practised, but examples are to be 
found in the bounties until recently paid by Germany to her 
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sugar producers, and the bounties paid by Canada to her iron 
manufacturers. 

BREAD — All flesh is grass, but the nature of the grass used 
by different nations varies considerably. The best of the 
grasses is wheat, and the wealthiest nations of the world use 
wheaten bread almost exclusively. At the time of Cobden, 
while the American workman had wheaten bread, the British 
workman had often to use inferior foods, and Cobden, in one 
of his speeches, looked forward to every British workman 
having wheaten bread on his table like an American workman 
as something to hope for and work for. 

During the last two years the price of wheat has risen 
through shortage of supplies, and this fact has been most 
unfairly used by Protectionists in their attack on Free Trade. 
"What Free Trade does is to give us the best and cheapest 
supplies the world has to offer at any given time. If the 
world's harvests are good, then the loaf is cheap, and there is 
no tax to make it artificially dear. If the world's harvests are 
poor, and bread is dear from natural causes, then there is no 
tax to make it dearer still. That is the Free Trade position. 

As I write (late in 1909) the Protectionists are retaliating 
upon the Free Trade Big and Little Loaf cartoons of the 
General Election of 1906 by placarding the walls of the 
United Kingdom with a poster which reads : 



WHERE IS THAT RADICAL CHEAP LOAF? 





Undeb Unionist Undeb Radicai, 

govbbnmbnt. gotbbnmeitr. 
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It is said that the public has a short memory, but it may be 
doubted if that memory is short enough to make it advisable 
to issue such a poster. So far as London is concerned, the 
average price of bread has not been below 5d. under any 
Administration during the last twenty-five years— I speak 
of the ordinary household loaf. So far as Great Britain as 
a whole is concerned, I have extracted the following figures 
from the Board of Trade Labour Gazette : 



AVERAGE PRICE OP BREAD IN GREAT BRITAIN 



(Ordinary Houseliold Bread of Average Quality) 



Year 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 



June 1 






December 1 


Pence Pence 


4-87 5-12 


5-12 






5-00 


5-12 






5>08 


5-10 






5-27 


5-31 






5-54 


5-48 






5-39 


5-84 






5-18 


5-31 






5-98 


5-85 






5-83 


6-80 






— 



It will be seen that between 1900 and June, 1907, the 
average price of bread in Great Britain was about fivepence, 
with a tendency to rise — a tendency which has since increased. 
As the table covers six " Unionist " years and four " Eadical " 
years it is ludicrously at variance with the Protectionist poster 
referred to. 

The actual rise of the price of bread is a phenomenon 
of great interest and importance, and it furnishes a striking 
example of the obscuration of really important matters at the 
hands of politicians. Por years past I have pointed out in 
many places {e.g., " Riches and Poverty," pp. 228-232) that 
wheat would appreciate in price. It is simply a matter of 
the world's wheat production failing to respond to the great 
increase in the number of eaters of the aristocrat of the grass 
family, which in its turn is a symbol of the increase of the 
standard of living in the world as a whole. 
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Faced with this natural increase in the price of wheat, free 
imports of grain become more and not less necessary to our 
working population. It is somewhat puzzling that there can 
be found public men willing to obscure that plain fact. At 
the present moment British wheat producers are enjoying 
high prices such as a considerable degree of Protection would 
have been needed to effect some years ago. "With the loaf at 
sixpence and Essex wheat lands in great demand our indus- 
trial Protectionists may be excused for wishing in their hearts 
for the suppression of the Chamberlain food-tax programme, 
but they are aa helpless before the landed interest as their 
prototypes in Germany. 

Sooner or later wheat will fall again, although it may be 
after an interval of some years. If, when the fall comes, we 
are under the bondage of Protection, the power of Protection 
will be used to deprive our people of the benefit of the fall, and 
to sustain the prices and the rents based in the interim upon 
natural dearness plus Protection. 

If I stopped here the average Protectionist, while admitting 
that his party poster is a discreditable document, might be 
inclined to use the tu quoqtie with reference to the Free Trade 
Big and Little Loaf cartoons of 1905-6. I hardly think the 
average Protectionist is aware that the little Protectionist loaf 
is a very real danger in the United Kingdom, in spite of the 
fall in freights and the consequent cheapening of bread which 
has occurred since the Hungry Forties. The table on page 58, 
which is taken from the Blue Book on " British and Foreign 
Trade and Industry " (Cd. 4954), is worth careful examina- 
tion. 

The conditions as to food production of the four nations 
dealt with in this table vary enormously. The United States, 
of course, still produces more wheat than she requires. As to 
the three European countries, France has 190 inhabitants 
per square mile, Germany 290, and the United Kingdom 342 
(last census figures in each case). France, with her stationary 
population, is in many years independent or almost indepen- 
dent of imported wheat. Germany finds herself growing an 
ever-decreasing proportion of the food she requires, in spite of 
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Protection. Britain, more crowded even than Germany, is 
less able than Germany to feed herself, and. Protection or no 
Protection, will be found importing an increasing proportion of 



AVERAGE EETAIL PRICES OP BREAD PER 4 LB. IN 
LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, AND NEW YORK 





London 


Paris 


Berlin 


New York 


Year 


(Wheaten) 


(Wheaten) 


(Eye) 


(Wlieaten) 




Pence 


Pence 


Pence 


Pence 


1886 


6-25 


6-3 


4-5 


— 


1887 .. 






5-6 


6-7 


4-4 


— 


1888 .. 






5-7 


6-7 


4-5 


— 


1889 .. 






6-0 


6-9 


5-3 


— 


1890 .. 






6-0 


7-0 


5-8 


10 


1891 .. 






6-2 


7-4 


6-8 


10-0 


1892 .. 






6-2 


7-0 


6-3 


10 


1893 .. 






5-75 


6-6 


4-7 


10-0 


1894 .. 






5 '5 


6-2 


4-4 


10-0 


1895 






5-1 


6-1 


4-4 


10-0 


1896 .. 






5-1 


6-1 


4-5 


10 


1897 .. 






5-5 


6-8 


4-8 


100 


1898 






6-0 


7-2 


5-4 


10 


1899 .. 






6-1 


6-5 


5-2 


10-0 


1900 






5-2 


6-5 


5-1 


10-0 


1901 






5-0 


6-1 


5-2 


10-0 


1902 .. 






5-3 


6-1 


5-2 


10-0 


1903 .. 






5-6 


6-5 


5-1 


9-4 


1904 .. 






5-5 


6 '4 


5-0 


9-8 


1905 .. 






5-5 


6-3 


5-2 


10-7 


1906 .. 






5-5 


6-4 


5-8 


10-7 


1907 .. 






5-4 


6-6 


6-6 


10-7 


1908 .. 






5-75 


6-5 


6-8 


10-7 



her food. Thus Germany presents the nearest comparison to 
our own conditions, but even in Germany food taxes are not 
felt as much as they would be felt here. 

This said, a glance at the price of i. lb. of rye bread in 
Germany should convince the most hardened Protectionist 
that a cartoon picturing the Free Trade loaf as big and the 
Protectionist loaf as little does not trifle with fact. 

It will be seen that 4 lb. of German black bread are 
now (November, 1909), selling at a higher price than 4 lb. 
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of British wheat bread. It will be seen that whereas circa 
1900 the Berlin black loaf was at parity with the British white 
loaf, and while both have since risen, the German black loaf 
has risen to a much higher point than the British white loaf. 
The British rise is the natural one, the German rise adds 
Protectionist folly to natural scarcity. 

Perhaps it may be well to add that the white wheaten 
loaf is now nearly twice as dear in Berlin as it is in 
London. 



BRICKMAKING— The making of bricks is a trade protected 
by nature. A few fancy bricks are from time to time im- 
ported, but their quantity is quite negligible, and for practical 
purposes the whole of the bricks used in the United Kingdom 
are, and must be, made at home. That is to say, the trade of 
brickmaking is as much " protected " from foreign competition 
as though we gravely drew up a Protectionist tariff and levied 
a duty of sixpence a brick on imported bricks. 

This trade is therefore a test of whether or not foreign 
competition is the cause of unemployment, and of whether 
Protection is a cure for unemployment. As everybody knows, 
brickmakers are unfortunately just as much subject to unem- 
ployment as workers in trades which have imports. 

BRICKLAYING — The bricklayers' trade is another industry 
which enjoys natural and complete " Protection " from foreign 
competition. Houses cannot be imported, and bricklaying, 
like bread-making, must be done at home. No German or 
Frenchman can be alleged to deprive the British bricklayer of 
work. Here, then, is another proof as to the efiScacy of Protec- 
tion from foreign competition as a remedy for unemployment. 
Bricklayers suffer terribly from unemployment in every 
country in the world, under every sort and kind of fiscal 
policy, clearly showing that in legislating for unemploy- 
ment we must have regard to matters other than fiscal 
policy. 

We may go further with justice, and point out that, if we 
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adopt Protection, many of the raw materials, such as cement, 
used by the bricklaying and other branches of the building 
industry will be taxed and made dearer, so that, while import 
duties can do nothing for the bricklayers' own trade, they will 
increase the cost of building, reduce the number of houses 
built, and so decrease bricklaying. 

The British bricklayer is the best paid in Europe. Prom 
the report above referred to, and from the corresponding report 
on Prance, Cd. 4512, the following facts are taken : 



BEIOKLAYERS' WAGES 



In Britain 
In France 
In Germany 



37s. 6d. to 40s. 6d. per week. 
21s. 7d. to 2Ss. lOd. 
26s. lid. to 31s. 3d. 



As to what these wages will buy in the three countries, see 
Cost op Living. 

The rise of bricklayers' wages in the United Kingdom has 
been as follows since 1875 : 

GROWTH OF BEIOKLAYERS' WAGES 
(Per Hour) 



Year 


Birming- 
liam 


Cardiff 


Leicester 


Liverpool 


London 


Man- 
chester 




Pence 


Pence 


Pence 


Pence 


Pence 


Pence 


1875 


■?! 


74 


7 


74 


9 


84 


1885 


8 


74 


74 


8 


9 


84 


1895 


9 


84 


8 


9 


94 


94 


1905 


94 


9 


9 


94 


104 


10 


1909 


9i 


9 


9 


9i 


lOi 


10 



BRITISH EMPIRE— The British Empire has an area of 
about 11,300,000 square miles, or nearly one hundred times 
that of the United Kingdom. Its population is now over 
400,000,000, or about one-third of the world's population. 
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Covering every range of latitude, and embracing many peoples, 
its productions are exceedingly varied and its trade enormous. 
Its manufacturing power, however, is, chiefly concentrated in 
the United Kingdom, and the explanation of this is that what 
coal it possesses is chiefly situate in the Mother Country. 
Thus, in 1906, the British Empire produced 284,000,000 tons 
of coal, and 251,000,000 of these tons were raised in the United 
Kingdom. To understand fully the importance of this, see the 
discussion under Coal. 

The white population of the British Empire, neglecting the 
few white men in India and the Crown Colonies, is approxi- 
mately as follows : 

WHITE POPULATION OF THE BEITISH EMPIRE, 1909 



United Kingdom 

Australia 

New Zealand 

Canada and Newfoundland 
South Africa 



45,000,000 
4,250,000 

950,000 
7,000,000 

900,000 



Total 88,100,000 

There are thus only about 13,000,000 white people in the 
Empire outside the British Isles. It is of great importance to 
the nation, the Empire, and the world that this number should 
be increased, and the Colonial emigration oflSces are doing 
much to redistribute the Empire's white population. The 
result of these efforts is curiously attributed by Protectionists 
to the operations of Free Trade. {See Bmigeation.) 

The present prosperity and solidarity of the British Empire 
is a result of the triumph of the Liberal policy of Colonial 
freedom and self-government. In South Africa, as in Canada, 
the loyalty and co-operation of white men of other than British 
race has been secured neither by political nor fiscal restrictions 
or regulations, but by the wise grant of free institutions. It 
is not true that the United Kingdom needs to give a food 
preference to the Colonies, and so to make the bread of her 
people dearer, in order to "cement the Empire." On this 
head, see Canadian Paemees and Peepbebncb. 
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The Board of Trade give us a calculation of the trade of the 
British Empire, considered as a whole, with foreign countries. 
In the following table I give an interesting comparison of the 
trade of the Mother Country and the Empire : 

TOTAL EXTERNAL COMMEECB OP (1) UNITED KINGDOM 
AND (2) BRITISH EMPIRE 

(In Millions of £) 

Total Imports Total Exports 

United Kingdom 608 461 

British Empire 610 520 

These figures remind us how enormously the United 
Kingdom bulks in the Empire's trade. Of course, in the 
United Kingdom figures, British commerce with the British 
Empire is included, whereas in the British Empire figures 
inter-Imperial trade is excluded because it is internal. 



BRITISH TRADE— See United Kingdom, the various 
trade headings, &c. 

BROADENING THE BASIS OP TAXATION— This is a 

euphemism for increasing the taxation of the middle and 
working classes. It expresses the desire of the Protectionists 
to substitute indirect for direct taxation. To broaden the 
basis of taxation is to levy taxes on a large variety of com- 
modities in common consumption. By that means a larger 
part of the national revenue can be shifted on to the less 
wealthy members of the community, since the consumption of 
common articles is almost as great by the poor individually 
as by the rich individually. For example, if a tax is levied on 
bacon, as desired by Mr. Chamberlain's Tariff " Commission," 
the chief part of the tax would be paid by the working classes, 
who consume the greater part of the bacon used by the whole 
nation. However rich a man is he can only eat a little bacon, 
so that a bacon tax spares the rich and hits the poor. 
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BROOMS AND BRUSHES— The United Kingdom both 
imports and exports brooms and brushes, as will be seen by 
the following figures : 

BRITISH COMMEBOE IN BROOMS AND BRUSHES 



Imports for Home Exports of British 
Consumption (o.i.f.) Make (f.o.b.) 



269,000 ... 


... 147,000 


351,000 ... 


... 199,000 


339,000 ... 


... 186,000 



1900 (good year) 

1907 (good year) 

1908 (bad year) 



The quantity manufactured for the home trade is not 
precisely known, but it is very much greater than these 
figures. 

A tax on brushes would be a tax on industry, since the 
brush is a tool of industry. 

BUILDING TRADES— The building trades have made 
enormous progress in the United Kingdom in the last fifty 
years. The following figures are taken from the Census 
Betums : 



PERSONS EMPLOYED IN BUILDING TRADES (UNITED 
KINGDOM) 

508,634 
896,173 



Census of 1851... 
„ 1861... 
„ 1871... 
„ 1881... 
„ 1891... 
„ 1901... 



714,987 

833,386 

836,il3 

1,124,387 



The most rapid progress was made, it will be seen, between 
1891 and 1901. 

The building trades in every branch would be severely hit 
by Protection. A house is made of a large variety of materials, 
many of them manufactured, and under Protection the follow- 
ing would be taxed : Glass, cement and lime, iron pipes, joists 
and girders, stoves and ranges, nails, screws, baths, &c., glue, 
colours, varnish, oils and turpentine, paper, electrical fittings, 
brushes, tools, machinery, felt, slate, tiles and earthenware. 
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That would mean dearer houses, therefore fewer houses, there- 
fore less building. The value of the annual output of houses 
in the United Kingdom is fully £100,000,000 a year, and this 
gigantic trade could only be harmed by Protection. 

All the building trades, it should be observed, are " pro- 
tected " by nature, for houses must be made at home. 

The building trades are peculiarly subject to unemployment 
in all countries ; (1) because they are organised under com- 
petitive masters who surround themselves with a labour 
reserve out of which to draw workers when they win contracts ; 
(2) for seasonal reasons, building being inconvenient in winter ; 
and (3) through the cycles of trade. (See also Joinbky, Beigk- 
liATiNG, Tkade Cycles, &c.) 

BUTTER — Our imports of butter are considerable. In 1900, 
1907, and 1908, they were as follows : 

BEITI8H IMPORTS OP BUTTEE FOR HOME CONSUMPTION 
(In Millions of £) 



Tear 


Foreign 


Colonial 


Total 
Imports 


IJe-Exports 


Eetained for 

Home 
Consumption 


1900 
1907 
1908 


14-3 
17-7 
20-3 


3-2 
4-7 
3-8 


17'5 
22-4 
24-1 


0-3 
0-4 
0-3 


17-2 
22-0 
23-8 



We import about 450,000,000 lb. of butter a year, or, say, 
a lb. a week for each family in the country. 

Mr. Chamberlain proposed (October 6, 1903) to tax foreign 
butter 5 per cent., which would raise the price of the whole 
supply. Mr. Chamberlain's Tariff " Commission " propose to 
tax all butter, foreign or Colonial. 

Our largest foreign supplier of butter is Denmark, which 
flourishes under Free Trade for agriculture. 



C.I.F. — The meaning of these letters, which will be found at 
the head of many of the tables in this work, is " cost plus 
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insurance plus freight." That is to say, when the price of 
goods is quoted C.I.F. at any place it means that the price 
includes freight and insurance to that place. Our imports are 
declared at the Customs at O.I.P. value. 

CANADA — Canada has an area of 3,745,000 square miles, 
or rather more than that of the United States, but she is 
not gifted with the wonderful natural resources of her southern 
neighbour. The United States is the greatest coal nation ; 
Canada has comparatively little coal. Hence we get the 
following striking contrast : 



UNITED STATES AND CANADA: COAL AND POPULATION 



United States 
Canada ... 



Coal Production 

Metric tons 
. 436,000,000 ... 
9,500,000 ... 



Population 

87,000,000 

7,500,000 



Canada naturally trades with the great nation over her 
border, but it is to be doubted whether we put enough energy 
into our Canadian trade relations. According to the British 
Official Trade Commissioner, we do not. 

The facts as to Canada's commerce are : 

COMMERCE OP CANADA 
(In Millions of £) 





Imports from 


Exports to 


United Kingdom 

Remainder of Empire ... 

Foreign countries (U.S.A. 

chiefly) 


1903 

12-1 

1-3 

34-7 


1907 

19-5 

8'3 

50-8 


1903 

27-0 

2-2 

17-2 


1907 

27-7 

2-7 

27-2 


Totals 


48 a 


73-6 


46-4 


57-6 



"We are the second largest supplier of, and the largest buyer 
from, Canada. 
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CANADIAN IMPORTS ANALYSED 
(In Millions of £) 



From 


Manufactured Articles 


Total Imports 


United Kingdom ... 
Remainder of 

British Empire... 
Foreign countries 

(chiefly U.S.A.)... 


1900 
10-0 

18-0 


1907 
16-7 

0-3 

26-7 


1900 
12-1 

1-3 

34-7 


1907 
19-5 

3-3 

50-8 


Total 


280 


43-7 


48-1 


73-6 



Prom this table it will be seen that we supplied £16,700,000 
worth of the manufactures imported by Canada in 1907. The 
Canadian Preference leaves the United States Canada's chief 
supplier. 

CANADIAN FARMERS AND PREFERENCE— The con- 
ception of the policy of "Prefprence" is that we should tax 
foreign food in order to enable Colonial food-raisers to get a 
higher price in the British market. Are the Canadian farmers 
so unthinking as to desire that we should burden our people 
with food taxes for their benefit ? 

The answer is to be found in the fact that when the news of 
the great Free Trade victory of 1906 reached Canada, Mr. 
Fisher, the Canadian Minister of Agriculture, and himself a 
farmer, speaking for the farmers of Canada, said : 

" We farmers of Canada want no Preference in the English 
market. . . . England has not adopted the Preference, and I 
think she did right. . . . England to-day, being a Free Trade 
country, could not give a Preference without changing her 
fiscal policy. It would mean a tax on imported goods for the 
express purpose of giving a preference to Canada and the other 
Colonies. That would mean the obstruction of her own trade, 
increased taxation, and the entering into the complicated pro- 
blem of a protective policy. It would, in England's case, be a 
radical change for the worse." 
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And he added : 

"It is a calumny to say that unless Canadian products are 
granted a preference in the Bnghsh market, Canada would be 
liable to break away from the Empire." 

And the editor of the great Canadian journal, the Toronto 
Globe, writing in the Westminster Gazette of July 24, 1909, 
said : 

" Quite as unthinkable and even more offensive, is the notion 
that the farmers of Canada, the most favoured farmers under 
the sun, either need a Preference or ask for it." 

CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS' ASSOCIATION- This 

is an Association of Canadian manufacturers, whose policy 
it is so to pull the strings of the Canadian tariff that the lowest 
or British so-called "preferential" duties shall be high enough 
to protect them. Their policy is expressed in the famous 
resolution which they passed in 1902: 

" That while such tariff should be primarily framed for 
Canadian interests, it should nevertheless give substantial 
preference to the Mother Country. . . . Eecognising always 

THAT THE MINIMUM TAEIFF MUST AFFORD ADEQUATE PEOTECTION 

TO ALL Canadian peoducbes." 

CANADIAN PREFERENCE— The Canadian Preferential 
Tariff has passed through many changes since it was first 
introduced in 1898. The chief details are : 

1898, Aug. 1. — The then existing Canadian duties were re- 
duced by one-fourth in their appHcation to 
British goods. 

1900, July 1. — The preferential reduction was increased to 
one-third. 

1904, June 8. — The "preference" on British woollens was re- 
duced at the demand of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers' Association. British woollens were 
denounced in the Canadian Parliament as 
" shoddy." 
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1906, Nov. 29. — The percentage preference was abolished, 
and a triple tariff arranged, the highest 
for foreign goods, the intermediate for 
negotiation with foreign countries, and the 
lowest for British goods. 

It has been difficult to distinguish any great benefit to 
British trade through the Preference. The only item 
strikingly affected was woollens, but the Canadian manu- 
facturers soon altered that, demanding and getting a reduc- 
tion of the Preference. 

The facts as to the growth of dutiable imports into Canada 
from the United States and Britain respectively are as follows 
(from Canadian Trade Eeturns, 1909). Dutiable imports alone 
are shown, because they alone could be affected by the 
Preference : 

IMPORTS OP DUTIABLE GOODS INTO CANADA 
(In Millions of DoUars) 







From 




From U.S.A. 


United Kingdom 


1892 


29 


31 


1893 


28 


32 


1894 


26 


27 


1895 


26 


23 


1896 


29 


24 


1897 

(Prefere 


80 
aoe First Establisl 


20 

led 1898) 


1898 


88 


22 


1900 


54 


31 


1902 


60 


35 


190i 


77 


45 


1906 


89 


53 


1908 


... 110 


71 



Protectionists sometimes claim that the growth of British 
imports into Canada since 1898 has been due to the Preference. 
It should be difficult to argue post hoc ergo propter hoc in this 
matter in view of the great increase in American trade with 
Canada since 1898. 
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CANDLES — There are no recorded imports of candles, but 
we have an export trade in them. For 1900, 1907, and 1908 
the figures are : 

BRITISH EXPORTS OP CANDLES (f.o.b.) 

& 
1900 (good year) 398,000 

1907 (good year) 551,000 

1908 (bad year) 504,000 

The Protectionist cannot promise to tax imports of candles, 
because there are none to tax. 



CARPENTERS— There is very little foreign competition 
with the British carpenter and joiner. What little there is 
will be found recorded under Joinbet. The greater part of all 
carpentery must necessarily be done at home, and no import 
duty can even pretend to help. 

Under Protection, however, the carpenter, while himself 
unaided, would find himself compelled to buy taxed tools, 
taxed clothes, and taxed food, reducing his real wages. (See 
also Building Teades). 

I give the comparison of carpenters' wages in Britain, 
Prance, and Germany given in the Board of Trade Yellow 
Books (Cd. 4512 and Cd. 4032 recently issued); 

CARPENTERS' WAGES PER WEEK 

s. d. s. d. 

In Britain 36 2 to 39 4 per week 

In Prance 24 to 30 3 

In Gernaany 26 11 to 31 3 ,, 

Por real value of these wages see Cost of Living and 
Wages. 

The rise of carpenters' wages in the British Kingdom since 
1875 has been as follows : 
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GEOWTH OF BEITISH CARPENTEES' WAGES 
(Per Hour) 



Years 


Birming- 
ham 


Cardiff 


Leicester 


Liverpool 


London 


Man- 
chester 




Pence 


Pence 


Pence 


Pence 


Pence 


Pence 


1875 


n 


74 


7 


74 


9 


8 


1885 


8 


74 


n 


74 


9 


8 


1895 


9 


8J 


8 


84 


94 


34 


1905 


94 


9 


9 


94 


104 


94 


1909 


n 


9 


9 


10 


104 


94 



These facts are taken from the Board of Trade record 
(Cd. 4954). 

CARPETS — The British carpet trade is large and important 
and chiefly concerned with the home market. The exports 
are considerable : 



BEITISH COMMEECE IN GAEPETS 



1900 (good year) 

1907 (good year) 

1908 (bad year) 



Imports for Home 
Consumption (c.i.f.) 
£ 
398,000 
390,000 
233,000... 



Exports of British 
Make (f.o.b.) 
£ 
920,000 
1,232,000 
776,000 



The imports are chiefly Oriental carpets, which are non- 
competitive. London is the chief market for Oriental carpets. 
When I was last in one of our largest carpet warehouses I 
found a German wholesale buyer buying Turkey carpets in 
London. 

According to the Census of Production Preliminary Tables, 
our output of carpets in 1907 (without rugs) was worth 
£3,337,000. 



CARRIAGES — Our external trade in carriages and carts is 
not very great : 
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BRITISH COMMEKCE IN CARRIAGES AND CARTS 

Imports for Home Exports of British 
Consumption (o.i.f.) Make (f.o.b.) 

£ £ 

1900 (good year) ... Not recorded 331,000 

1907 (good year) ... 100,000 763,000 

1908 (bad year) ... 104,000 470,000 

There are very few imports 'in this trade. The home 
industry is of considerable but unmeasured dimensions ; it is 
undergoing great changes owing to the rise of the motor-car. 

CEMENT — The importance of this article has considerably 
increased of late years, owing to the introduction of the ferro- 
concrete process into the building trade. The facts as to our 
imports and exports are as follows : — 

BRITISH COMMERCE IN CEMENT 

Imports for Home Exports of British 
Consumption (o.i.f.) Make (f.o.b.) 

£ £ 

1900 (good year) 208,000 673,000 

1907 (good year) 151,000 1,267,000 

1908 (bad year) 115,000 957,000 

This is a trade as to which Protectionists are constantly 
alleging that we are ruined by increasing imports. The facts 
of the case, it will be seen, are very different. Imports are 
falling; exports are rising. 

CHAMBERLAIN, ARTHUR— Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, 
brother of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, made a pregnant utterance 
at Bolton in September, 1903, expressing a warning which may 
serve to remind the reader of one of the greatest dangers in- 
herent in Protection. He said : 

" Give us Protection, and we manufacturers will show you 
something in the way of trusts, rings, and syndicates that you 
little dream of. The Eree Trade policy has alone protected 
the people of England from the proceedings of trusts and 
rings. Eelieve us of foreign competition, and you will have 
an experience you will not enjoy. Protection would change 
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the entire course of business. With the possibihty of getting 
a duty put upon things which are necessary to your com- 
petitors, and the possibihty of keeping duty off the things that 
are necessary to you, lobbying would become more important 
to the manufacturer than the slow process of the factory. I 
can make more money in an evening in the House of Commons 
by arranging for the taxation of my opponents' necessities, 
and for the maintenance of a free market for myself, than I can 
make by honest industry in a month." (On this see also Cob- 
EUPTioN AND Peotection and Trusts.) 



CHAMBERLAIN, JOSEPH— The history of Mr. Chamber- 
lain's conversion to Protection deserves to be noted, for it gives 
not merely a record of one man's opinion, but reminds us 
of many things which it is well to remember. 

Mr. Chamberlain was one of the leading opponents of the 
Fair Trade League, which was founded in July, 1881. " Pair 
Trade," of course, like the " Tariff Eeform " of 1909, was 
an ahas for Protection. In 1885 "Pair Trade" was much to 
the fore at the elections, and Mr. Chamberlain delivered many 
effective utterances. He pointed out at Birmingham that 
while there was depression here "it is nothing to the 
depression and privation in Germany." At Ipswich he re- 
minded the agricultural interest that " the condition of the 
farmer was never so hopeless and the state of the labourer 
never so abject as when corn was kept up at high value by a 
prohibitive or protective duty." 

It was in 1881 Mr. Chamberlain put into a terse sentence in 
the House of Commons an economic fact of great importance : 
"A tax on food would mean a decline in wages." 

" Pair Trade " faded. The League broke up and dis- 
appeared, and no more was heard of Protection until 1896, 
when the suggestion was made that we should revive the old- 
time "Preference" for the Colonies. On this Mr. Chamber- 
lain, become Colonial Secretary in a Unionist Government, 
said at the Congress of Chambers of Commerce of the Empire 
on June 9, 1896 : 

" This proposal (for Imperial Eeciprocity) requires that 
we should abandon our system in favour of theirs, and it 
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is in effect that while the Colonies should be left absolutely 
free to impose what Protective duties they please both on 
foreign imports and upon British commerce, they should be 
required to make a small discrimination in favour of British 
trade, in return for which we are expected to change our whole 
system, and impose duties on food and raw material. Well, I 
express again my own opinion when I say that there is not the 
slightest chance that in any reasonable time this country or the 
Parliament of this country would adopt so one-sided an agree- 
ment. The foreign trade of this country is so large, and the 
foreign trade of the Colonies is comparatively so small, that a 
small preference given to us upon that foreign trade by the 
Colonies would make so trifling a difference — would be so 
small a benefit to the total volume of our trade — that I do not 
believe the working classes of this country would consent 
to make a revolutionary change for what they would think 
to be an infinitesimal gain." 

The next year, 1897, the Colonial Conference was held, 
when Mr. Chamberlain again pointed out that a British 
ZoUverein was impracticable. < 

Kve years elapsed, and another Colonial Conference was 
held. In the interim, in 1898 (see Canadian Peefeebnce), 
the Canadian Government had granted a Preference to British 
manufactures. 

At the Colonial Conference Mr. Chamberlain clearly pointed 
out how disappointing the Canadian Preference had proved to 
be. He said : 

" While I cannot but gratefully acknowledge the intention 
of this proposal, and its sentimental value as a proof of 
goodwill and affection, yet that its substantial results have 
been altogether disappointing to us, and I think they must 
have been equally disappointing to its promoters." 

Then comes a curious change. A year later, on May 15, 
1903, he reversed his opinion (Mr. Eitchie had just abolished 
the shilling corn duty with Mr. Balfour's approval). Breaking 
out into vigorous speech, he asked : " Now what has Canada 
done for us ? " and answered his own question by declaring 
that the Preference "had had an important result." 
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How little ground there was for this change of opinion will 
be seen by reference to Canadian Peefeeencb. 

On May 28, 1903, in the House of Commons, he acknow- 
ledged that "if you are to give a Preference to the Colonies 
you must put a tax on food." On June 26, 1903, he declared 
that the preference was "the only system by which the 
Empire can be kept together." 

Finally, came the tacking on to the unpopular and discredited 
preference of a policy of taxing imports of manufactures to 
save British trade from destruction, and Mr. Chamberlain 
completed his conversion to Protection. 

CHAMBERLAIN PROGRAMME— On October 6, 1903, at 
Glasgow, Mr. Chamberlain, after much consideration of the 
details with many advisers, made the following concrete 
proposals : 

New Taxes on Pood 

(To be levied on foreign imports only, to give a " Preference " 

for Colonial supplies) 

1. Corn, except maize, a duty of 2s. per quarter. 

2. Flour, a duty at a somewhat higher rate than on corn to 

" protect " the miller. 

3. Meat, except bacon, a duty of 5 per cent. 

4. Dairy produce, a duty of 5 per cent. 

Ebductions on Pbesent Taxes on Pood 

1. Tea duty, three-fourths to be remitted. 

2. Sugar duty, one-half to be remitted. 

3. Cocoa and coffee duties to be reduced. 

Colonial wine growers to be assisted by preferential duties. 
A duty not exceeding an average of 10 per cent, ad valorem 
to be levied on foreign manufactures. 

In the year 1909 this programme is obsolete, as will be 
seen by reference to Ageioultuee, and Eevbnde feom 
Peoteotion. 

The Pree Trade Government of 1906 has abolished one-half 
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of the sugar duty and reduced the tea duty by one penny per 
pound. 

In any case, it should be borne in mind that the consumer 
is not compensated when a Protectionist import duty, such as 
a wheat duty, is substituted for a revenue import duty, such 
as a tea duty. The former takes much more from the pubHc 
than it gives to the Treasury, while the latter gives to the 
Treasury all that it takes from the public, less only the cost of 
collection. On this head see Tea, Wheat, Impobt Duty, &c. 

Mr. Chamberlain's trumpery scale of duties, if enacted, 
would be but the beginning of worse things. Before Mr. 
Chamberlain's Tariff " Commission " witness after witness has 
declared that small duties are useless. The Protectionists who 
supported Mr. Chamberlain's programme did so because they 
hoped to be excused the introduction of Protective taxes by 
pleading that they are " so small." Here is the evidence of 
two of the Protectionist manufacturers who appeared before 
Mr. Chamberlain's Tariff " Commission." 

Mr. Hugo Hirst, of the General Electric Co. : "A protective 
tariff of at least 50 per cent, would be required for a number of 
years." (On carbons.) 

Mr. A. Eansome : "A 10 per cent, duty would not be of 
any use." (See also Ebvenue from Protection.) 

CHEAPNESS — Cheapness means plentifulness, and those 
who sneer at cheapness sneer at plenty. Free Trade cannot 
of itself confer plenty upon a nation, but it can and does 
open our ports to the world's plenty when plenty there is. 
The Protectionist, by imposing an artificial barrier between 
the British people and the world's produce, would deny them 
the right to exchange their work for the best value which the 
entire world has to offer. 

CHEESE^The United Kingdom imports large quantities of 
this valuable food. There are some very small exports of our 
own production, but they are not worth recording here. The 
record of imports is as follows ; 
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BRITISH IMPORTS OF CHEESE FOR HOME CONSUMPTION 
(In Millions of £) 





Foreign 


Colonial 


Total Imports 


Ke-Exporta 


Betained for 

Home 
Consumption 


1900 
1907 
1908 


£ 
2,820,000 
1,318,000 
1,325,000 


£ 
4,018,000 
5,587,000 
5,359,000 


6,838,000 
6,905,000 
6,684,000 


£ 
168,000 
173,000 
183,000 


£ 
6,670,000 
6,732,000 
6,501,000 



The Colonies — chiefly Canada — thus supply us with the 
greater part of our cheese imports. Mr. Chamberlain pro- 
posed to leave Colonial cheese untaxed, but the Chamberlain 
Tariff " Commission " propose to tax all food imports, and 
undoubtedly a British Protectionist Government would be no 
more able than the German Government has been to resist the 
pressure of the landed interest to tax food increasingly. 

CHEMICALS — The British production, importation, and 
exportation of chemicals is very large. The value of our pro- 
duction is unfortunately unknown, but our imports and exports 
are as follows : 



BRITISH COMMERCE IN CHEMICALS, DRUGS, DYES, AND 

COLOURS 



1900 (good yearj 

1907 (good year) 

1908 (bad year) 



Imports for Home 
Consumption (o.i.f.) 
£. 
... 6,625,000 ... 
... 9,915,000 ... 
... 8,414,000 ... 



Exports of British 
Make (f.o.b.) 
£ 
... 11,343,000 
... 17,053,000 
... 16,289,000 



A very large number of widely varying substances are 
included in these figures — bleach, alkali, eoal products, such 
as aniline dyes, benzol, naphtha, tar, carbolic acid, and pitch, 
sulphate of copper, dyes, glycerine, manures, sulphate of 
ammonia, basic slag, drugs, painters' colours, sulphuric acid, 
and tartaric acid. 

Some of these substances are crude manufactures, and 
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others are highly refined, but all alike are indispensable raw 
materials of industry. Here, as in other directions, we see 
how our imports strengthen our industries, and how our 
exports strengthen foreign and Colonial industries, the 
commerce expressing mutual service. 

A tax on imported chemicals would be a tax on industry. 
To tax bleach, for example, would be to tax the textile indus- 
tries. It is this all-important fact which Protectionists overlook 
when they imagine that by taxing imports they can make more 
work. (See Alkali, &c.). 

CHINA AND EARTHENWARE— See Eaethenwaee. 

CLAY — See Pottbe's Clay. 

CLERKS AND FISCAL POLICY— At the Census of 1901 
there were 439,972 commercial or business clerks in the United 
Kingdom. Clerks, in common with the middle classes to which 
they belong, stand to lose heavily by Protection. Eeceiving 
fixed salaries, which could not be increased by Protective 
duties, the value of their earnings would be decreased in a 
marked manner by the incidence of import duties. Not long 
since the German Government had to raise the salaries of their 
clerks in order to compensate them for the increased cost of 
living, but what of the clerks who have not the fortune to 
serve under Government ? The clerk should bear in mind that 
under Protection he would have to pay more for every neces- 
sary of life — for every article of food, for every detail of clothing, 
for utensils and furniture — while there could be no Customs 
duty to enable him to sell his product of labour at a higher 
figure. The London Daily Mail of July 22, 1909, recorded 
that the German Imperial Statistical Office has just reported 
on the systematic book-keeping of 800 families which they 
cause to be kept. The report shows, in the words of the 
Daily Mail, "how people of small means have to struggle for 
existence in modern Germany." Amongst the cases mentioned 
is that of a married clerk with two children, aged four and five, 
who earned £86, and ended the year with a deficit of £11 10s." 
The clerk who votes for Protection votes his own undoing. 
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CLOCKS — In clocks of a good class British makers hold 
their own, but in the production of the cheap modern house- 
hold clock American and Continental makers are easily supreme. 
The record of our imports and exports of clocks is as follows : 

BEITISH OOMMEECE IN CLOCKS AND PARTS OF CLOCKS 

Imports for Home Exports of British 
Consumption (o.i.f.) Make (f.o.b.) 
£ £ 

1900 (good year) 533,000 84,000 

1907 (good year) 471,000 68,000 

1908 (bad year) 396,000 27,000 

The exports, it will be seen, are insignificant. The imports 
have declined considerably, which appears to indicate that 
British makers of popular clocks are making an impression 
on the home market. 

CLOTHING— See Appaebl. 

COAL — Coal is the most important but least discussed 
factor in modern industrial prosperity. 

In the first place, coal is the only great source of power 
which man yet possesses. Some parts of the world, as, for 
example, Italy and Canada, have water-power ; but, taking 
the world as a whole, we are dependent on coal for the steam 
or electricity with which to drive our machinery. 

In the second place, the importance of the possession of 
native coal must be clearly understood if the distribution 
of modern industry is to be understood. Coal is so bulky 
that it is costly to move about the world. As a consequence 
economic industry can only be carried on near coal. If a 
country has to import coal it is out of the running in industrial 
competition. Nay, even in a coal-producing country industries 
will be found chiefly situated not far from the coal mines. 
Coal has the remarkable property of drawing to it industry and 
population. 

It follows that if one has a map of the world, with the great 
coal areas clearly marked on it, one has also a map of the 
world's chief industrial areas. Fiscal policy cannot erase this 
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fact ; it can only modify it. Not to understand this fact is, 
therefore, not to understand modern industry. In my 
"Elements of the Fiscal Problem" (1903), page 46, I 
wrote: 

" The industry must go to the coal, not the coal to the 
industry. This was first demonstrated by Jevons, and a 
moment's reflection will show that it is true. For instance, 
Cornish potters' clay is taken to Staffordshire to be near coal. 
Coal is not taken to the clay in Cornwall. 

" That is why, to put it bluntly and frankly, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and Germany are the three 
greatest industrial nations. They have the coal. Not any 
fiscal policy whatsoever — good, bad, or indifferent — can make 
a country industrially great if it lacks coal in the Age of 
Coal. And the length of the Coal Age? Who shall say?" 

But how often is this made clear to the fiscal student ? 
I turn to the index of one of the latest works on the subject. 
It has two slight references to coal, but no reference at all to 
the real meaning and importance of coal. 

In the following table I give the world's coal output for 1907 
in metric tons of 2,204 lb. : 



THE WORLD'S COAL, 1907 

Metric Per Cent, of 
Tons Total 

United States 436,000,000 39 

United Kingdom 272,000,000 24 

Germany 206,000,000 19 



America, Britain, and Germany 914,000,000 82 

AU the rest of the world ... 203,000,000 18 



All the world 1,117,000,000 100 

This is the most remarkable and the least realised set of statis- 
tics that the world has to show. It will be seen that three 
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countries — America, Britain, and Germany — have a practical 
monopoly of the world's coal, between them producing eight 
out of every ten tons of coal. 

Kscal policy, I repeat, can only modify the results of this 
coal distribution. 

How often the Free Trader is asked to explain, " If Protec- 
tion means ruin, how is it that America and Germany have 
great and successful industries ? " The answer is, of course, 
that Protection cannot rob a nation of coal — all it can do is to 
modify the effect of its possession. If Protectionists want to 
know what Protection can do for a nation which lacks coal, let 
them turn to the effect of Tariff " Eeform " in Spain, or Portu- 
gal, or Italy. If they want to know what Protection does to 
injure a coal nation, let them ponder the fact that America's 
natural resources are monopolised by the few to a degree 
which is happily unknown here, unequal as is our own distri- 
bution of wealth. Free Trade has enabled Britain to make the 
best use of her coal and seaboard, two of her greatest 
gifts. While Britain, possessing coal and seaboard, has 
more than half the world's ocean shipping, America, possess- 
ing more coal and more seaboard, has very few sea- 
going ships. 



COAL EXPORTS— Prom what has been said under Coal, 
the reader will understand how untenable is the Protectionist 
argument that Britain exports coal to feed foreign industries. 
Competitive industry cannot be carried on with imported coal. 
Why, then, does Britain export coal ? The explanation is that 
our coal exports are chiefly sent to foreign ports for the use of 
steamships. As will be seen by reference to Shipping, we 
own more than one-half of the effective steam tonnage of aU 
the world. It follows that our coal exports are chiefly made for 
our own, use abroad, and they are a symbol of the magnificent 
growth of British ships. 

This extraordinary record at once shows the triumph of 
British shipping and the chief explanation of the growth of 
British coal exports. 
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COMPABATIVE GROWTH OF BBITISH STEAM TONNAGE AND 
BRITISH COAL EXPORTS 





Growth of 


Growth of 




British Steamships 


British Goal Exports 




Million Net Tons 


Million Tons 


1860 ... 


0-4 


7-3 


1870 ... 


11 


11-7 


1880 ... 


2-7 


18-7 


1890 ... 


5'0 


30-1 


1900 ... 


7-2 


460 


1906 ... 


9-6 


57-8 



In 1903, when the fiscal controversy began, Mr. J. L. Garvin 
■wrote a series of articles in the Daily Telegraph entitled 
"Imperial Eeciproeity," and their contents briefed Mr. 
Chamberlain and others. The sixth of the articles was 
entitled " Coal and Commerce." It made great play with our 
coal exports, and said, " Do not let us think that we are main- 
taining our manufacturing position because we are merely 
selling more coal." 

The reader will see how entirely Mr. Garvin misunderstood 
the significance of British coal exports. As for the facts, the 
following table will speak for itself : 



BRITISH EXPORTS OF BBITISH PRODUCE, SHOWING (1) 
MANUFACTUBES, (2) COAL, AND (8) TOTAL EXPORTS 



1900 feood year) 

1907 (good year) 

1908 (bad year) 



Manufactures 

S, 

228,800,000 

342,000,000 

297,100,000 



Coal 

S. 

38,600,000 

42,100,000 

41,600,000 



Total Exports 

£ 

291,200,000 

426,000,000 

377,200,000 



It wiU be understood from these facts why the leading 
"argument" of 1903, invented by Mr. J. L. Garvin, that our 
exports are merely sustained by coal, is no longer heard in 
1909. 

Protectionists threaten to reimpose an export duty on coal. 
The folly of this will be understood from consideration of the 
great part which coal cargoes play in British shipping. We 
chiefly import food and raw material, which are bulky. We 
chiefly export manufactures, which take up little space in a 
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ship. Consequently, if we had no other export but manufac- 
tures, many of our ships would have to go out nearly empty, 
which would mean unprofitable shipping. Fortunately, coal 
exports redress the balance, because, being bulky, they furnish 
outward cargoes. The British ship thus earns freights both 
inwards and outwards. Yet Protectionists talk of levying a 
coal export duty, which would be a grave blow at our valuable 
shipping trade. 

COBDEN CLUB— The Cobden Club (Caxton House, West- 
minster, London, S.W.) was founded in 1866 to further Free 
Trade in all parts of the world. In pursuance of this proper 
object it elects to honorary membership the distinguished Free 
Traders of foreign countries and British Colonies, such as 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, of Canada, and Professor John Graham 
Brooks, of Massachusetts. 

It is unfortunately to be recorded that Mr. Chamberlain, 
who in 1883 presided at the annual Cobden Club dinner, 
permitted himself to say in 1904 : 

"The Cobden Club appears to be an institution mainly 
supported by foreigners whose interest it is that we should 
maintain our present system of free imports." 

Mr. Chamberlain was informed that this was false, and that 
the club received not a single penny from the honourable 
and well-known foreigners and colonists who are its "foreign 
members." 

Yet Mr. Chamberlain has not retracted his accusation. 

COBDEN, RICHARD— It is not true that Mr. Cobden based 
his argument for Free Trade upon the belief or promise that 
other nations would follow our example. On this point Mr. 
Chamberlain has said at Birmingham on November 9, 1903 : 

" Mr. Cobden based the whole of his argument upon the 
assumption, made in good faith, that if we adopted Free Trade 
five or ten years would not pass without all other nations 
adopting a similar system. That was his belief, and upon the 
promise — the prediction which he offered — the country adopted 
Free Trade." 
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There is not a single word or passage in the speeches and 
writings of Cobden during the great fight in which any such 
prediction or promise was made. It was not until 1846, when 
the battle was won, that Cobden, in the hour of triumph, 
expressed the belief that other nations would follow our 
example. That is a very different thing from Mr. Chamber- 
lain's statement that Cobden induced the country to become 
Free Trade by promising that others would do the same. 
Indeed, Mr. Chamberlain's statement was the very reverse 
of the truth. At Dundee, on January 16, 1844, Mr. Cobden 
said what Free Traders repeat now, that : 

" If foreign countries exclude us it is only a stronger reason 
why we should throw open our ports more widely to them." 

It was also in 1844 that he said at Aberdeen : 

" The greater the restrictions in other countries the more 
necessity there is for Free Trade in this." 

Again, in 1849, Mr. Cobden said : 

"I remember at the last stage of the Corn Law agitation 
our opponents were driven to this position : ' Free Trade is a 
very good thing for us, but you cannot have it until other 
countries adopt it too ' ; and I used to say, ' If Free Trade 
be a good thing for us we will have it. Let others take it if it 
be a good thing for them ; if not, let them do without it.' " 

COCOA — Our imports of cocoa, raw and manufactured, are 
of the following value : 

COCOA; IMPORTS FOB HOME CONSUMPTION 

Baw Manufactured 





£ 


£ 


1900 


1,368,000 


648,000 


1907 


1,674,000 


888,000 


1908 


1,723,000 


850,000 



I also give the figures relating to cocoa imports and exports 

in 1908 : 

IMPORTS (FOE HOME CONSUMPTION) 

£ 
Raw cocoa 1,723,257 



Husks and shells 

Cocoa butter 

Manufactured cocoa 

Confectionery containing chocolate 



2,113 

42,369 

849,664 

57,532 
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EXPORTS OF BRITISH MAKE 

£ 

Manufactured cocoa 154,935 

Confectionery containing oliocolate 314,126 

Our imports of manufactured cocoa was thus nearly twice 
as great as our exports ; this is a result of the fact that our 
cocoa duty protects foreign cocoa manufacturers in the export 
trade from British competition. To explain this, I must 
explain the cocoa duties, which are as follows : 

COCOA IMPORT DUTIES 

Per lb. 
Pence 
Raw cocoa 1 

Cocoa and chocolate, ground, prepared or manufactured 2 
Confectionery containing upwards of 50 per cent, of 

chocolate ... ... ... ... ... ... ... If 

Confectionery where chocolate does not exceed 50 

per cent 1^ 

The differential duty as between raw and manufactured 
cocoa was not designed for Protection, but in order to allow 
for the loss of weight in manufacturing. The idea is the 
same as in the cases of tobacco and coflee, which see. The 
cocoa and coffee duties compare thus : 

COCOA AND COFFEE DUTIES 

On Raw On Prepared 

Cocoa, per lb. Id 2d. 

CoSee, per cwt 14s 18s. 8d. 

In each case the higher rate on the prepared article is 
levied theoretically to equalise the duties. In practice, how- 
ever, two unforeseen and unintended effects arise. 

1. The British cocoa manufacturer is slightly protected in 
the home market, because the 2d. per lb. on the manufactured 
article is fractionally too great. 

2. The British cocoa manufacturer is injured in his export 
trade (as the above statistics show) because no rebate of the 
duty which he has paid on his raw material is allowed him 
under the law. 
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It may fairly be said that the unintended benefit and the 
unintended injury balance each other. 

Those Protectionists, and they are many, who allege that 
the British cocoa trade thrives on Protection unconsciously 
condemn Protection. Eor Holland has no cocoa duties, and 
her export trade in manufactured cocoa is as follows : 

HOLLAND'S EXPOETS OF MANXIPACTURED COCOA (NOT 
INCLUDING COCOA PEEPABED WITH SUGAE) 





KUogs. 


1904 


4,351,000 


1905 


4,046,000 


1906 


4,484,000 


1907 


5,715,000 


1908 


5,358,000 



A kilogram is 2-2 lb., so that in 1908 Holland exported 
11,787,000 lb. of manufactured cocoa. I now compare 
British and Dutch manufactured cocoa exports : 



BEITISH AND DUTCH COMMEEGB IN COCOA 



In 1908 
Imports of manufactured ooooa for home 
consumption 

Exports of manufactured cocoa 



"Protected" 
Great Britain 
Lb. 

10,294,000 
2,643,000 



Free Trade 
Holland 
Lb. 

112,000 
11,787,000 



If, therefore, it is true that British cocoa makers are " pro- 
tected," Protection does not gain much by the above com- 
parison. On the contrary, it will be seen how much British 
cocoa manufacturers stand to gain by the entire removal of the 
duties which on a thousand platforms are alleged to be to the 
great advantage of the British industry. 

British cocoa manufacturers are in need of Free Trade in 
cocoa, and it is to be hoped that this stupid duty, which has 
been retained by both parties through vis inertia, may soon be 
removed. 



COFFEE — Our consumption of coffee is very small ; the 
imports for home consumption are worth only about £1,000,000 
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COLONIAL PREFERENCE 



per annum. This is another stupid impost which British 
Chancellors of the Exchequer ought long ago to have cleared 
from the Statute Book. 

As in the case of cocoa, a higher duty is levied on manu- 
factured than on raw coffee, in order to compensate for the 
loss of weight in preparation. The duties are — raw coffee, 14s. 
per cwt. ; prepared coffee, 18s. 8d. per cwt. 

COLONIAL PREFERENCE— See Peeferencb. 

COMPOSITORS— See Feinting. 

COPPER — British native supplies of this valuable metal are 
exceedingly poor. The United States, on the other hand, is 
the greatest copper country in the world, producing more than 
one-half of the entire world's product. 



COPPER OUTPUT PROM ORE ACTUALLY RAISED IN THE 
DIFFERENT COUNTRIES, 1907 

Metric Tons 
United States 394,174 



Mexico 
Spain 
Germany 
United Kinc 



Total above and otber countries 



80,830 

64,731 

22,858 

677 

781,955 



In spite of these remarkable facts we are the largest con- 
sumers of copper — the fact illustrating how British wealth 
depends on imports. Our imports of copper are as follows : 



BRITISH IMPORTS OP COPPER POR HOME CONSUMPTION 



Tears 


Ore 


Regnlue and 
Precipitate 


Unwrought and 

Wrought (chiefly 

Unwrought) 


1900 (good year)... 

1907 (good year)... 

1908 (bad year) ... 


£ 
1,152,000 
1,272,000 
1,086,000 


£ 
3,515,000 
3,568,000 
2,501,000 


£ 
5,166,000 
5,348,000 
6,064,000 
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Nearly the whole of this table relates to raw material. Yet 
the second and third columns figure as imports of "manu- 
factures " in the Board of Trade Eeturns. Strictly speaking, 
a bar of copper is a manufactured article, but to suggest that 
its importation is an evil, as the Protectionists do when they 
denounce our imports, illustrates the absurdity of the promises 
that import duties would " make work." 

In addition to an enormous home trade in goods made from 
copper imports, we have the following export trade : 

BBITISH EXPORTS OP COPPER MANUFACTURES 



Years 


Brass and 
Brass Goods 


Unwrought 
Copper 


Wrought 
Mixed 
Metal 


Wrought 
Copper 


1900 (good year) ... 

1907 (good year) ... 

1908 (bad year) ... 


£ 
631,000 
1,390,000 
1,059,000 


£ 
1,397,000 
2,520,000 
932,000 


£ 
585,000 
631,000 
931,000 


£ 
942,000 
1,891,000 
1,583,000 



The greater part of the copper we import is used at home. 
CORN— See Wheat, &c. 



CORN LAWS— The history of the British Corn Laws dates 
from the fifteenth century. There have been import duties 
and export duties, and under William and Mary, Anne, and 
George III., bounties were paid to encourage exportation. 

Import duties on a sliding scale existed from the time of 
Charles II. until 1774:, when a scale was arranged which made 
the duty only 6d. per quarter when wheat was at or above 
48s., high duties being levied when the price was less than 
that figure. 

During the Napoleonic Wars prices were naturally high 
(119s. in 1801), and the landlords did well. With peace came 
a fall in prices, and Parliament, which may be truthfully 
described as then consisting of two Houses of Landlords, the 
lower largely in the pocket of the upper, enacted in 1815 
a Corn Law altogether prohibiting importation when wheat 
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fetched less than 80s. per quarter, at which figiire or at any 
higher figure it was duty free. Subsequently this Corn Law 
was mitigated by the introduction of a sliding scale. By the 
Act of 1828 the duty varied from Is. per quarter with wheat 
at 73s. to 20s. 8d. with wheat at 66s., thereafter rising by a 
shilling for every shilling by which the price of wheat was less 
than 668. In 1842 this scale was varied. In 1846 came 
Sir Eobert Peel's conversion to Free Trade, and the repeal 
of the Corn Law, to take effect in 1849. In 1847-48, how- 
ever, the duties were suspended in consequence of scarcity. 
Prom 1849 there remained only a registration duty of a 
shilling per quarter, and this was entirely repealed in 1869. 
In 1902 Sir Michael Hicks-Beach reimposed the shilling 
duty on corn, but it was repealed the following year by 
Mr. Eitchie. 

CORRUPTION AND PROTECTION — Under Protection 
every manufacturer must keep in close touch with the Legisla- 
ture which can make him or mar him. As Mr. Arthur 
Chamberlain has put it : "I can make more money in an 
evening in the House of Commons by arranging for the 
taxation of my opponents' necessities and for the maintenance 
of a free market for myself than I can make by honest industry 
in a month." When it comes to arranging a tax on a com- 
modity which A sells and which B buys, both A and B 
must be in the Parliamentary lobby to protect their individual 
interests and to hunt for votes. A Parliament arranging a 
Protective tariff is a welter of private interests scrambling for 
profits. What between monetary corruption and the more 
reputable but no less injurious purchase of political support 
by voting for a particular interest, protective tariffs, when 
enacted, simply represent a triumph of certain interests at the 
expense of other interests. Party funds are zealously fed by 
men desiring duties, and Parliament becomes dominated 
by trade interests vested in the tariff. Protection offers a 
premium to business men to corrupt the legislature, and as the 
experience of the United States and Canada has bitterly shown, 
it is almost impossible to bring reason to bear when once trade 
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interests have established themselves in politics. Protection 
is a Socialism in which the State creates monopolies without 
controlling them. 

COST OF LIVING— In 1908 and 1909 the Board of Trade 
issued two detailed Eeports on the Cost of Living in France 
and Germany which throw light on the value of wages under a 
Protective tariff. As is shown elsewhere, British wages are 
considerably higher than French and German wages. The 
Eeports in question show that the purchasing power of money 
in Britain is considerably higher than in either France or 
Germany. It is impossible to give all the details, but I quote 
the ofi&cial conclusions : 

(1) As to Germany (Cd. 4032, page liii) : 

"It appears, therefore, that an English workman in 
Germany, living so far as possible as he had been accustomed 
to live in England, would find his expenditure on rent (ex- 
clusive of local taxation), food and fuel increased by some 
19 per cent, (or, roughly by one-fifth)." 

(2) As to France (Cd. 4512, page xlvi) : 

" It appears, therefore, that an English workman living in 
France and maintaining as far as possible his English mode of 
life and his English dietary, would have found his expenditure 
on rent (not including local taxation), food and fuel increased 
by some 14 per cent, (or nearly one-seventh)." 

Under the Dingley Tariff the cost of living has increased 
very greatly in America since 1897. According to the New 
York State Department of Labour's calculation, the cost of 
living in New York City was 22 per cent, higher in 1907 
than 1897. The British Consul at Boston quotes the highest 
authorities to the effect that the cost of living at that place has 
increased 42 per cent, in the last seven years. Since 1903 
earthenware has advanced 25 per cent., kitchen utensils 10 per 
cent., furniture 20 per cent., linen 30 per cent., cotton goods 
16 per cent., underwear 15 per cent. 

The British workman may therefore confidently expect 
dearer living under Protection. 
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COTTON— The British cotton trade has prospered so 
marvellously that it may well be termed an industrial 
miracle. It is a case in which we challenge comparison, 
as we do in shipping and shipbuilding, not with any other 
nation, not even with any other group of nations, but with 
all the world. Here is the record of the world's spindles on 
March 31, 1909, as officially estimated by the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' 
Associations : 



THE WORLD'S COTTON SPINDLES AT WORK ON 
MAECH 31, 1909 



United Kingdom 

U.S.A. 

Germany 

Russia... 

France... 

India 



Total above and other 



53,472,000 
27,846,000 
9,881,000 
7,829,000 
6,750,000 
5,756,000 

130,796,000 



Or, if we take the Board of Trade's estimate of spindleage, 
based on Messrs. Ellison & Go's, figures, we get the following 
comparison between the four leading industrial nations : 

COTTON SPINDLES 0¥ BRITAIN, PRANCE, GERMANY, 
AND AMERICA 

(Compiled by the Board of Trade from Reports by Messrs. Ellison & Co.) 



Years 


United Kingdom 


France 


Germany 


United States 




MiUions 


Millions 


Millions 


Millions 


Aver. 1875-9 ... 


39-0 


3-8 


4-8 


10-4 


„ 1880-4 ... 


41-2 


3-9 


4-9 


12-1 




, 1885-9 ... 


42-9 


4-2 


5-1 


13-6 




, 1890-4 ... 


44-9 


4-4 


5-9 


15-2 




, 1895-9 ... 


45-1 


5-1 


7-4 


17-2 




, 1900-4 ... 


46-6 


5-9 


8-4 


21-4 




, 1905 ... 


48-5 


6-2 


8-8 


24-1 




, 1906 ... 


50-0 


6-5 


9-5 


24-8 




, 1907 ... 


52-0 


6-6 


9-7 


25-9 




, 1908 ... 


54-6 


6-7 


9-8 


26-7 




, 1909 ... 


55-6 


6-9 


10-2 


27-8 
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This record, which is more complete than the other for the 
countries dealt with, shows that 120 years after Arkwright 
made his fortune, Britain possesses far more spindles than 
IVance, Germany, and America put together. 

But the spindle record, good as it is, does less than justice to 
Lancashire. We do far more fine spinning than foreign 
nations, which means that our output per spindle is worth 
more than the output per spindle of foreign nations. Again, 
our spindles are, as to a larger proportion, faster running than 
foreign spindles. 

As to growth, in 1875-9 we possessed only 39,000,000 
spindles ; in 1909 we possess about 66,000,000 spindles ; 
and the spindles of 1909 are vastly more ef&cient than 
those of 1874. 

To sum up the position, it is Lancashire against the world, 
and Lancashire easily first. 

And this has been accomplished under the fiscal system 
which Protectionists are trying to undermine, ^sop's fable 
of the dog who snatched at the shadow and lost the substance 
of his meal might specially have been written to illustrate the 
folly of Protection in its relation to Lancashire. 

The world's cotton is, as to the greater part, produced in 
that Protectionist nation, the United States of America. "We 
have to buy American cotton in order to carry on our industry. 
A comparison of British and American imports and exports of 
cotton goods is, therefore, of the deepest interest, as showing 
what is achieved by (1) the Protectionist nation which can 
grow cotton, and (2) the Free Trade nation which cannot 
grow cotton. 

Eirst, as to imports. The record for 1905-8 is as follows : 

BBITISH AND AMEBICAN IMPOETS OP COTTON GOODS 
FOB HOME CONSUMPTION 





Imported into 

Britain 

£ 


Imported into 

U.S.A. 

£ 


1905 ... 

1906 ... 

1907 ... 

1908 ... 


6,800,000 

6,700,000 

7,000,000 

7,600,000 


... 10,900,000 
... 13,800,000 
... 15,900,000 
... 11,300,000 
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So that the United States imports twice the value of cotton 
goods that we do. Yet America has high duties to keep out 
cotton goods, while we have no duties. 

Second, as to exports. The record for 1905-1908 is : 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN EXPORTS OP COTTON GOODS 

British Exports Ainerican Exports 

1905 92,000,000 11,300,000 

1906 99,600,000 8,600,000 

1907 110,400,000 5,300,000 

1908 95,100,000 5,300,000 

So that Lancashire takes American cotton and beats 
America with it to such an extent that Britain's cotton 
trade exports are about twenty times as great as those of 
America. 

Here is a fact even more striking. America cannot sell us 
cotton goods. Taking the latest year for which I have the 
of&cial analysis of the Board of Trade, the following table 
shows our imports from America of cotton and cotton goods 
respectively in 1906 : 

IMPORTS INTO U.K. OF (1) RAW COTTON AND 
(2) COTTON GOODS FROM U.S.A. 

Raw cotton 38,700,596 

Cotton yarn and goods 253,448 



£38,954,044 



America, the great cotton land, can sell us only £253,448 
worth of cotton goods in a year, although we have no duties to 
keep her out. 

On the other hand, we sold to America £2,071,066 worth 
of cotton yarn and goods in 1906, although she has " Pro- 
tection." 

What is the explanation? The answer is the key to the 
whole position. America, through Protection, denies herself 
cheap production — denies herself, that is, the power to export. 
Her duties protect us. Britain, on the other hand, through 
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Free Trade has cheap and efficient production, and is able to 
sell abroad in a fortnight as many cotton goods as America is 
able to sell in a year. 

Eighty per cent, of the work of Lancashire's great industry 
is done for oversea markets. To retain export business worth 
£2,000,000 a week it is absolutely necessary to retain cheap 
production. The increase of cost by even a small percentage 
would be ruinous. And what the Tariff Eeformers propose to 
do is to increase cost. 

In his brilliant reply to the Tariff " Commission's " 
"report" on the cotton industry Professor S. J. Chapman 
shows what even such a small import duty as 5 per cent. 
would mean to the trade. A weaving shed of 800 looms is 
estimated to cost £27,625, of which about £20,000 would be 
affected by the 5 per cent, duties. That means an extra 
capital cost of £1,000 in setting up the shed, entailing an 
extra annual cost of £125 for interest and depreciation. But 
that is only part of the increased cost of running. Flour, sago, 
faring, leather, oil, tallow, &c., would all be high in price, 
costing an extra £180 a year. Thus the working costs of 
the shed under a 5 per cent, duty would increase by £305 
a year. 

Or take a cotton mill of 80,000 spindles costing £100,000 ; 
£75,000 of this would be affected by a 5 per cent, tariff, 
making an extra capital cost £3,750. This means an extra 
£468 a year for interest and depreciation. Adding £145 extra 
for the tax on materials (cotton not included), brings the extra 
annual cost up to £613. 

But if we get Tariff Eeform it will not stop at 5 per cent, or 
10 per cent., and Lancashire, without any possibility of gaining 
by Protection, for there is nothing to protect, as we have seen, 
would be charged extra costs by every trade which could get a 
duty out of Legislature. 

It is because the United States spinners and weavers cannot 
establish mills or work them so cheaply as we can that they 
cannot compete with us. If Lancashire gives up Free Trade 
it will emulate American impotence in the world's markets. 

The Colonial Preference side of the Tariff Eeform agitation, 
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sufficiently unsatisfactory in regard to any British industry, is 
particularly so in regard to the cotton trade. 

Our magnificent cotton exports go chiefly to foreign nations 
and to India, not to the British Colonies. Here are the facts 
for 1907 : 

BEITISH EXPORTS OF COTTON YARN AND 
MANUFACTURES, 1907 

To foreign countries 67,000,000 

To India 27,000,000 

To other British possessions 16,000,000 



110,000,000 



It comes to this : we are asked to risk the £67,000,000 of 
foreign trade, and the £27,000,000 of Indian trade, to make a 
problematic increase in the £16,000,000, only part of which is 
strictly ' ' Colonial ' ' trade. 

In the words of a Lancashire friend of mine, Mr. William 
Edge, of Bolton, the Lancashire cotton trade works thus, if we 
imagine the days of the week divided up amongst Lancashire's 
customers. On Monday the British cotton trade works for the 
home market. On the first fozir hours of Tuesday it works for 
the Colonies. For the remainder of Tuesday and until, say, 
3 o'clock on Wednesday it works for India. For the remainder 
of the week until Saturday closing time it works for the foreign 
markets. 

The case of India is most important, and Tariff " Eeformers " 
continue to refuse to meet it. We ourselves make India a 
Free Trade country, but if we adopt Protection we must allow 
India to have cotton duties. If we did not, it would be grossly 
unfair; it would justify an Indian revolt against us. Only 
while we are Free Traders can we honestly retain the Indian 
cotton market, so that to adopt Protection is to cut off one-fifth 
of our export trade in cottons on this account alone. 

And for what should we be risking our foreign and Indian 
cotton trade ? Our exports of cottons to British Colonies are 
small, but they form nine-tenths of the cottons which the 
Colonies buy, so that we stand to gain nothing and to lose 
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everything. Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South Africa- 
all alike are necessarily scaall buyers of cotton goods, but 
what cotton goods they buy are procured almost entirely 
from Lancashire. 

As for the alleged " Preference " in Colonial markets, 
Colonial manufacturers have shown us only too plainly that 
they have not the slightest intention of admitting British 
manufacturers to their markets on equal terms with their 
own. The Canadian Preference simply consists in charging 
manufactures with high duties, and then, for the sake of 
form, charging an even higher duty on foreign goods. What 
matters is not the maximum foreign duty, but the minimum 
British duty. 

The Canadian manufacturers are determined to have 
thorough protection against the home country. The com- 
petition of Britain is, of course, the chief competition which 
they have to meet, and so long as there is a stiff duty against 
us, the Canadian manufacturer does not mind in the least if, 
by way of a little pleasantry, another column is added to the 
tariff showing even stiffer duties against goods coming from 
foreign countries. 

In view of these considerations we need not be surprised 
that at a thoroughly representative cotton conference held in 
Lancashire in July, 1903, the following resolution was carried 
unanimously : 

" This Conference of the Cotton Employers' Parliamentary 
Association and the United Textile Factory Workers' Associa- 
tion {representing the whole cotton trade as employers and opera- 
tives), firmly convinced that the great cotton industry of the 
United Kingdom owes its pre-eminence to, and can only be 
maintained by, the policy of Free Trade, pledges itself to 
oppose to the utmost of its power any proposals which, by 
imposing taxes on' food or raw materials, and so raising the 
cost of production and living, will cripple it in its already 
severe struggle to uphold its position in foreign markets, by 
which 80 per cent, of its productions are absorbed." 

Such is the considered opinion of the British cotton trade. 
The Census of Production (1907) Preliminary Eeport, issued 
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late in 1909, shows the value of the gross output in the British 
cotton industry to be : 



BBITISH COTTON OUTPUT, 1907 





Quantity 


Value 


Yarn, lbs 

Piece goods, yds 

Belting, owts 

Other manufactures 

Cotton waste, lbs. 

All other products 


1,529,601,000 

7,091,485,000 

40,000 

461,942,000 


£ 

79,621,000 

82,167,000 

317,000 

9,097,000 

4,450,000 

1,288,000 


Total grossoutput 


— 


176,940,000 



The cost of materials used was £129,095,000. Adding 
£904,000 for payments for work " given out," this figure is 
increased to £129,999,000. The net output, or fund pro- 
viding profit, wages, &e., is thus about £47,000,000. It 
will be clear that a slight increase in the cost, £129,999,000, 
would make a serious diminution in this fund. 

As to wages in the cotton trade, the recent Board of Trade 
inquiry into textile wages (Cd. 4,545), shows that rates have 
grown considerably in recent years : 



EISE IN BRITISH COTTON WAGES 

Men 

s. d. 

1886 23 7 

1906 28 10 



Increase per cent.. 



22 



s. 


d. 


15 





18 


8 



24 



A note must be added on the question of raw cotton 
supplies. 

There is a growing feeling of solidarity amongst the leading 
agents of the world's great industries, a feeling which finds 
practical expression in such gatherings as the Fifth Inter- 
national Congress of Cotton Masters, held at Paris in 1908. 
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The official report of this Conference is of deep interest to us, 
especially in its references to the question of raw material. 
One-fourth of our exports in 1907 (£110,438,000 out of 
£426,204,000) consisted of cotton yarn and manufactures. 
More extraordinary still, according to Mr. 0. W. Macara, we 
actually manufacture about one-fourth, measured by value, of 
all the cotton goods produced by all the world. In producing 
this enormous output, we call for a great share of the world's 
cotton — about one-third of the whole crop. The world's cotton 
is almost entirely produced in the Southern States of North 
America. That was the chief point which concerned the 
Cotton Congress. It was of serious import to all the nations 
represented, but to ourselves, the chief cotton manufacturers of 
the world, it was supremely important. 

The American cotton monopoly will be understood from the 
following eloquent figures submitted to the Congress : 



THE WORLD'S COTTON CEOP 


IN 1906 


Bales of 500 lb. each 


United States 


... 13,016,000 


East Indies 


... 3,708,000 


Egypt 


... 1,400,000 


Eussia 


675,000 


China 


418,000 


Brazil 


275,000 


Mexico 


130,000 


Other sources 


820,000 


Total bales 


... 19,942,000 



The demand for cotton grows rapidly. An additional 500,000 
bales are called for every year. The United States now con- 
sumes about 5,000,000 bales out of the 13,000,000 bales which 
she grows. She would consume more if she had Free Trade, 
or low duties, instead of her absurd tariffs, which protect us. 
The facts on this head now stand thus : 

UNITED STATES EXPORTS OP (1) RAW COTTON, AND (2) 
COTTON GOODS, 1907 



Exports of 
Raw Cotton 
Cotton Manufactures 



£ 

94,000,000 

5,800,000 
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That is a typical Protectionist triumph. America cannot 
sell her cotton goods abroad. She can only find a market for 
raw cotton. We take her cotton (in our own ships) and do the 
export cotton trade for her. 

The consideration by the Congress of the question of raw 
cotton supplies was made more serious by the new combina- 
tion movement amongst the Southern cotton planters. 

No one can blame the cotton growers for combining. For 
long years they have seen the fruit of their labour taken from 
them and juggled with. Bales of cotton became counters in 
a game of speculation by the parasitic agents who stand 
between the planters and the cotton users. Prices fluctuated 
wildly, doubling, or, perchance, halving in a single year. As 
Mr. Moritz Schanz, of Chemnitz, pointed out in his paper read 
to the Congress, cotton prices have varied between 5 cents, in 
1898 and 18 cents, in 1904. In consequence of a mad fever 
of speculation in New York a fall took place from 17 cents in 
May, 1904, to under 7 cents in January, 1905, causing severe 
and undeserved losses to honest farmers. 

Who can wonder if the planters have sought by combination 
to fight the speculators? Working alone, the planter is a 
helpless tool of the cotton middleman. Working in association 
with his fellows, the cotton planter is learning that he can 
control price. 

But, being of the same earth as the middlemen, the cotton 
planters in combination are beginning, in their turn, to play 
the middlemen's game. The growers see the strength of the 
position so eloquently set out in the above table of cotton 
supplies. They see the cotton world dependent on American 
cotton. They want higher prices, and do their best to fix 
a high minimum. 

The average price of a pound of American cotton in 1897- 
1906 was 8f cents. The cotton growers think the minimum 
should be 15 cents. On a crop of 12,000,000 bales that would 
mean an additional levy on the cotton world of £60,000,000 for 
raw materials. 

Europe, which draws 75 per cent, of her cotton supplies 
from America, must clearly find fresh sources of supply. 
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Britain, France, and Germany are all doing their best to 
promote Colonial cotton growing, but so far with little success. 
The British Cotton Growing Association is doing admirable 
work, but in 1907 the bales of cotton produced under its 
auspices only amounted to 26,000, a negligible quantity. 

The experts of the Association are exceedingly hopeful, how- 
ever. Much is looked for from the development of Nigeria. 
Mr. Howarth believes that 10,000,000 bales or so a year will 
be produced there in twenty years' time. The British Govern- 
ment has granted some thousands to help on the experimental 
work, and it might well do much more. It is by such straight- 
forward means, and not by the indirect, clumsy, and wasteful 
method of preferential duties that the Empire's resources 
should be developed. 

CUSTOMS DUTIES— The word Customs is exceedingly old, 
and in ancient times applied to any " customary " dues or 
payments. Its use came to be restricted to duties payable 
upon the exportation or importation of goods. The first 
customs duty of which we can trace the legislative origin was 
an export duty on wool and leather for war purposes, levied in 
the reign of Edward I. in 1297. Then came Tonnage and 
Poundage — the former levied at so much a ton on wine and 
the second at so much a pound of value on goods — and these 
came to be granted to each successive Sovereign at the begin- 
ning of his reign. The Tonnage and Poundage Act of 1660 
(Charles II.), afterwards called the Old Subsidy, remained law 
until 1787, and between those dates so many duties and 
imposts were added that the complexity became bewildering. 
By 1785, when Pitt determined to reform the Customs, there 
were 68 different branches of the law. A single imported 
article paid not one but a dozen or more different duties, 
beginning with the old Poundage of 5 per cent, of 1660. 

After Pitt's codification of 1787 the tariff contained 1,414 
articles. Thereafter the war with Prance led to many addi- 
tions and complications. In 1801 each article imported paid 
four different rates of duty — three, that is, in addition to the 
duty set out in the Act of 1787. In 1826 the Customs law 
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was codified by Hume, and the musty laws of five hundred 
years swept away and serious Tariff Reform commenced. In 
1842 Gladstone, under Peel, after the Eeport of the Com- 
mittee of 1840, made many reductions. In 1845-6 came the 
repeal of the Corn Laws and an exceedingly large measure of 
reform. In 1853 Gladstone, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
continued the reforms, and 1860 saw the completion of the 
work and the removal of all duties save twenty-four, ten of 
which merely remained to countervail Excise duties. 

Looking at Customs duties as revenue producers, it is 
remarkable that the complicated tariff upon many articles 
before 1846 yielded no more revenue than the simplified tariff 
on a few articles after 1860. 

CUSTOMS UNION— A Customs Union is a union of States 
for Customs purposes, each party to the union enjoying Free 
Trade with the others, while the group of States as a whole 
has a general Customs tariff applied to all the world outside it. 
Instances are (1) the German Zollverein, which includes 
Luxemburg, (2) the Australian Commonwealth, and (3) the 
Union of South Africa. A Customs Union is a practical 
recognition of the virtue of Free Trade. 

CUTLERY — There is a considerable and growing exporta- 
tion and importation of cutlery, in addition to a very large 
manufacture for the home market. The figures for external 
commerce are : 

BEITISH COMMEECE IN CUTLERY 

Imports lor Home Exports of British 
Consumption (c.i.f.) Make (f.o.b.) 

£ £ 

1900 (good year) 15,000 639,000 

1907 (good year) 117,000 770,000 

1908 (bad year) 118,000 614,000 

It will be seen that, in spite of a considerable growth of the 
imports, we export more than five times as much cutlery as is 
imported. Shefi&eld cutlery is still the best known in the 
world. 
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CYCLES — The growth of this trade in recent years, both 
for home and export, has been very great, through the 
introduction of popular prices. We shall not know the value 
of the home production until the results of the Census of 
Production are got out, but the external trade is as follows : 

BRITISH COMMERCE IN CYCLES, INCLUDING PARTS 

Imports for Home Exports of British 
Consumption (o.i.f.) Make (f.o.b.) 

£ £ 

1900 feood year) Not recorded 531,000 

1907 (good year) 161,000 1,288,000 

1908 (bad year) 143,000 1,419,000 

The above table does not include motor cycles, which will 
be dealt with under Motoe Caes. In 1900 the imports of 
cycles were not recorded separately. The British exports of 
cycles are very large and growing, and are ten times as great 
as our imports. American cycles were freely imported for a 
little while some years ago, but quite failed in the British 
market. 

CYCLES OF TRADE— See Tbade Cycles. 

DINGLEY TARIFF— The Dingley Tariff of the United 
States was passed into law in 1897. It was highly Protectionist 
in character, and levied import duties upon food and raw 
materials, and on partly and wholly manufactured articles. 
The import duties on food were practically inoperative, as 
America has little need to import food ; the food duties were 
shams put into the schedule to placate the agricultural States. 
The tariff had high duties on many raw materials, put in at the 
bidding of those interested in their production. Amongst the 
materials taxed were timber, iron ore, hides, skins, leather, 
paper, hemp, tallow, basic slag, &c. Indeed, duties were levied 
on 100,000,000 dollars' worth of raw materials every year. It 
is also interesting to observe that, in spite of the tariff, America 
imports more manufactured articles than are imported into the 
United Kingdom. 
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On August 5, 1909, a new American Tariff, almost as stupid 
as the Dingley Tariff, became law. It only passed the 
American Senate by 47 votes to 31. 

DRAWBACK — This is the name given to a return, upon 
exportation of an imported article, of the duty paid when that 
article was imported. It is a system practised by most 
countries. For example, Section 25 of the new American 
Payne Tariff reads as follows: 

" Section 25 : That where imported materials on which 
duties have been paid are used in the manufacture of articles 
manufactured or produced in the United States, there shall be 
allowed on the exportation of such articles a drawback equal 
in amount to the duties paid on the materials used, less one per 
centum of such duties." 

Thus, if an article which has been taxed on import into 
the United States becomes part of the American manufacture 
which is exported out of the country, the American Govern- 
ment returns to the American exporter 99 per cent., or nearly 
the whole, of the import duty on the imported material. To 
take a ease in point, British tinplate, imported into America, is 
taxed. If an American tinned food exporter exports tin cans 
made out of imported tinplate, the American Government 
hands him back the duty which was paid on the imported 
British tinplate. This would be absurd if the American citizen 
did not pay the import duty in the first place. If the British 
tinplate maker paid it, the American Government would be 
committing the egregious folly of returning to the American 
tin can exporter a duty which he had not paid. 

This drawback system, which is practised all over the world, 
is a complete and conclusive proof that the Governments of all 
countries know and recognise in practice that the importer 
pays the import duty. 

DUMPING — Dumping is a term applied to the exportation 
of articles at a price either below the cost of production or 
much below the home selling price. In the first Fiscal Blue 
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Book the Board of Trade made a careful examination of the 
export policy of the Trusts of Germany and America. In 
each case they showed that the dumping policy is occasionally 
practised, but there is no evidence whatever of any deliberate 
attempt to injure British industry by continuous under-selling. 
Thus as to Germany, the Blue Book says, page 297 : 

" It is, of course, easy to suppose a state of things in which 
a kartell (syndicate) or a combination of kartells, might de- 
liberately export at a low price with the principal or the 
exclusive aim of injuring and ultimately of entirely ruining 
and bringing to a close a particular industry in a foreign 
country. But it cannot be said that there is any clear evidence 
of such action on the part of the German combinations, whose 
export policy up to the present time appears to be mainly 
the result of supply exceeding demand in the German domestic 
markets." 

The trade depression of 1901-2 was marked by German 
dumping, but that it was occasioned by depression is clearly 
shown by the fact that Germany actually dumped coal. Thus 
the Ehenish-WestphaUan Coal Syndicate in 1902 sold coal 
abroad at 9'84 marks per metric ton, while they were selling 
it at home at 10-45 marks per metric ton. 

Germany was thus dumping coal in Europe even as she 
was dumping steel at the same time in Europe and 
America. 

Prom its very nature, dumping of this character cannot be 
a continuous process, for it would ruin the country which 
practised it. There was little dumping noticeable in the 
trade depression of 1908. Both German and American 
exports fell off heavily. 

If dumping were practised with the deliberate object of 
ruining an industry, the imposition of small or even moderate 
duties would be quite ineffective. As has been said, there is 
no evidence whatever of dumping with a view to deliberate 
injury; if such evidence existed it would be a case not for 
trumpery import duties, but for representations of quite a 
different character. 
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EARTHENWARE— Like most of our industries, this manu- 
facture is chiefly concerned with the home market. The home 
production has been estimated to be worth over £15,000,000 a 
year, but we shall not have a reliable figure before the Census 
of Production Act of the present Government has done its 
work. The external trade is as follows : 

BRITISH COMMERCE IN EARTHENWARE 

Imports for Home Exports of British 

Consumption (o.i.f.) (Make (t.o.b). 

£ jg 

1900 (good year) 777,000 ... 2,038,000 

1907 (good year) 880,000 ... 2,649,000 

1908 (bad year) 792,000 ... 2,344,000 

These figures relate to many widely varying articles, from 
china to sanitary ware, from tiles to porcelain electrical 
fittings. In some lines there is considerable foreign competi- 
tion, as, for example, in cheap artistic earthenware, in which 
there is great room for improvement in British design. On 
the whole, as our exports are three times as great in value as 
our imports, it cannot be said that we are doing badly, but 
Staffordshire might do much better if (1) she gave greater 
attention to design and colouring in the cheaper productions, 
and (2) if she could get her clay more cheaply from Cornwall 
and her goods naore cheaply transported whether for home or 
export. On this see Potters' Clay and Eailways. 

EGGS — As many as 2,185,000,000 eggs were imported in 
1908, their value being £7,183,000, or about three-farthings each. 
Eggs were included in the Chamberlain food taxation pro- 
gramme of October 6, 1903, the suggested impost on dairy 
produce being 5 per cent. Not only would such a tax raise 
the price of eggs to the consumer, but it would probably raise it 
by more than the amount of the tax. In all probability the 
retail price of eggs would rise by about 10 per cent., which 
would be a serious addition to the food bill of the poor. 

ELECTRICAL TRADES— It is only in the last few years 
that any official records have been made of our commerce in 
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electrical machinery. This was one of the reforms which I 
urged in 1902, and which were made in 1903. The available 
records are as follows : 

BRITISH COMMEBCE IN ELECTRICAL GOODS AND 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 





Electrical Goods and 
Apparatus 


Electrical 


Machinery 


Tear 


Imports 
Home Con- 
sumption 
(clt.) 


Exportg 
British 
Make 
(to.b.) 


Imports 
Home Con- 
sumption 
(alt.) 


Exports 

British 

Make 

(f.o.b.) 


1900 (good year) 

1907 (good year) 

1908 (bad year) 


£ 
1,229,000 
1,081,000 
1,131,000 


£ 
546,000 
2,470,000 
1,942,000 


£ 

Not known 

669,000 

547,000 


£ 
Not known 

996,000 
1,354,000 



Owing to the changes in the classifications, there is some 
doubt as to whether the figures are strictly comparative. So 
far as they go, however, they show that we are building up a 
valuable export trade in electrical goods and machinery. 

EMIGRATION — Emigration statistics are difiicult, because 
the mere figures do not show why persons are voyaging from 
one country to another ; they may relate to emigrants and 
again they may not. With regard to the United Kingdom, 
the following figures show the total numbers of inward and 
outward passengers of all classes and nationalities, and the 
excess of outward-bound over inward-bound passengers, to and 
from non-European countries only : 



BRITISH OUTWARD AND INWARD PASSENGERS: 
PROM NON-EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 



TO AND 



Year 


Outward Bound 


Inward Bound 


Excess of 
Outward Bound 


1900 
1903 
1906 
1907 
1908 


298,561 
449,006 
557,737 
634,949 
886,411 


175,747 
199,685 
230,165 
293,633 
342,922 


122,814 ' 
249,321 
327,572 
341,316 
43,489 
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All we can assume is, and it is a common-sense deduction, 
that inward and outward travellers for pleasure and business 
balance each other, and that the excess of outward passengers 
roughly represents emigrants. 

It will be seen that up to 1907 there was considerable 
increase in recent years. This has been attributed by Pro- 
tectionists to the evil effect of Free Trade. It is due, of 
course, to the great activity of the emigration offices established 
by our Colonies in recent years. In 1908, it will be seen, 
owing to bad trade all over the world, emigrants wisely held 
back. Indeed, in 1908, the third-class outward passengers 
were fewer than the third-class inward passengers. 

No other country, of course, has oversea possessions like 
ours, inviting its people to go abroad. When we remember 
that there is also our great daughter nation, the United States, 
we should expect British emigration to be the largest in 
Europe, but as a matter of fact it is not. 

Nearly the whole of our emigrants go to English-speaking 
places. The foreign emigrant, on the other hand, has actually 
to go to a foreign place. This makes the following emigration 
statistics the more interesting : 



EMIGEATION STATISTICS (ROUGHLY COMPABABLE), 1907 

Emigrants from Number 

Austria-Hungary 386,528 

Italy 428,255 

Spain (1906) 118,042 

Germany 31,543 



It will be seen that, in spite of the facts referred to, Pro- 
tectionist countries head the emigration list. The figures are 
not strictly comparable, however, as the Board of Trade point 
out. They are compiled in different ways ; for instance, the 
German figures refer only to emigration by sea. 

German emigration is comparatively small, but, of course, 
there are practically no German Colonies, and there is no 
German-speaking "new" country to invite a German to 
emigrate. 
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ENGINEERING— Britain is the motherland of modern 
engineering, and the various branches of this noble industry 
occupy much of her activities. The following Census figures 
will show how enormous has been the growth of British 
engineering : 

ENaLAND AND WALES: PERSONS EMPLOYED IN MACHINE 
MAKING AND SHIPBUILDING 

Census of 1851 80,528 

„ 1871 172,948 

1891 292,239 

Unfortunately, the classifications of the 1901 Census do not 
permit of a comparative statement for that year, but there 
is no doubt that a further great increase was made. This 
is evident from the following figures, which combine the 
classifications of the various metal, engineering, and ship- 
building trades of the United Kingdom : 

UNITED KINGDOM: PERSONS EMPLOYED IN METAL, 
ENGINEERING, AND SHIPBUILDING 

Census of 1851 604,968 

,, 1871 789,230 

1891 1,056,724 

,, 1901 1,485,835 



The total value of British production in the industry is 
unknown, but the following figures exhibit the external trade : 

BRITISH COMMERCE IN MACHINERY 

(Exclusive of MaoMnery in Ships Exported) 

Imports for Home Exports of British 
Consumption (o.i.f.) Make (f.o.b.) 
£ jg 

1900 (good year) ... 2,869,000 ... 19,620,000 

1907 (good year) ... 3,879,000 ... 81,743,000 

1908 (bad year) ... 3,456,000 ... 31,019,000 

The exports exhibit a magnificent growth, having nearly 



EXPOETS OF ENGINES AND MACHINERY 



Tear 


Steam 
Engines, 
Agricultr'l 


Loco- 
motives 


Steam 

Engines, 

other kinds 


Sewing 
Maciiines 


Agri- 
cultural 
Machinery 


Mining 
Machinery 


Textile 
Machinery 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1846 




316,000 








802,000 


1847 




441,000 








822,000 


1848 




234,000 








583,000 


1849 




152,000 








548,000 


1850 




424,000 








618,000 


1851 




404,000 








765,000 


1862 




338,000 








913,000 


1853 




458,000 








1,527,000 


1854 




567,000 








1,364,000 


1855 




883,000 








1,360,000 


1856 




819,000 








1,897,000 


1857 




1,069,000 








2,814,000 


1858 




1,097,000 








2,502,000 


1859 




973,000 








2,758,000 


1860 




1,238,000 








2,599,000 


1861 




1,258,000 








2,955,000 


1862 




1,625,000 








2,468,000 


1863 




1,595,000 








2,773,000 


1864 




1,617,000 








3,231,000 


1865 




1,958,000 








3.264,000 


1866 




1,761,000 








2,998,000 


1857 




2,026,000 








2,942,000 


1868 




1,725,000 








3,005,000 


1869 




1,85^,000 








3,267,000 


1870 




1,997,000 








3,296,000 


1871 




2,055,000 








3,887,000 


1872 




2,595,000 








5,606,000 


1873 




2,929,000 








7,092,000 


1874 




3,256,000 








6,535,000 


1875 




2,631,000 








6,427,000 


1876 




1,939,000 








6,271,000 


1877 




2,019,000 








4,704,000 


1878 




2,408,000 








5.090,000 


1879 




2,198,000 








5,080,000 


1880 




2,786,000 








6,477,000 


1881 




3,167,000 








6,793,000 


1882 




3,556,000 








8,376,000 


1883 




4,297,000 








9,136,000 


1884 




4,179,000 








8,896,000 


1885 




3,725,000 








7,362,000 


1886 




3,013,000 








7,124,000 


1887 


479,000 


827,000 


1,489,000 


503,000 


506,000 


7,322,000 


1888 


569,000 


1,024,000 


1,856,000 


445,000 


545,000 


8,499,000 


1889 


625,000 


1,444,000 


1,758,000 


602,000 


554,000 


10,291,000 


1890 


717,000 


1,848,000 


1,877,000 


697,000 


688,000 


10,583,000 


1891 


68J,000 


1,617,000 


1,622,000 


748,000 


731,000 


10,415,000 


1892 


789,000 


984,000 


1,445,000 


818,000 


817,000 


9,035,000 


1893 


934,000 


843,000 


1,498,000 


717,000 


935,000 


410,000 6.256,000 


1894 


880,000 


750,000 


1,435,000 


770,000 


1,018,000 


387,000 


5,479,000 


1895 


647,000 


798,000 


1,338,000 


914,000 


797,000 


716,000 


6,151,000 


1896 


541,000 


1,078,000 


1,667,000 


955,000 


664,000 


1,048,000 


6,746,000 


1897 


523,000 


1,006,000 


1,495,000 


1,074,000 


662,000 


869,000 


5,702,000 


1898 


688,000 


1,484,000 


1,455,000 


1,088,000 


850,000 


716,000 


6,628.000 


1899 


762,000 


1,467,000 


1,647,000 


1,281,000 


945,000 


731,000 


6,804,000 


1900 


755,000 


1,497,000 


1,843,000 


1,452,000 


873,000 


562,000 


6,214,000 


1901 


621,000 


1,911,000 


1,726,000 


1,552,000 


733,000 


509,000 


4,726,000 


1902 


632,000 


2,299,000 


1,849,000 


1,840,000 


812,000 


548,000 


4,511,000 


1903 


876,000 


2,359,000 


2,014,000 


2,035,000 


979,000 


782,000 


4,730,000 


1904 


931,000 


1,929,000 


2,168,000 


2,269,000 


1,082,000 


874,000 


6,001,000 


1905 


1,099,000 


2,384,000 


2,311,000 


1,968,000 


1,047,000 


832,000 


5,606,000 


1906 


1,136,000 


2,895,000 


2,831,000 


1,677,000 


1,171,000 


733,000 


6,710,000 


1907 


1,022,000 


3,433,000 


3,445,000 


1,831,000 


1,133,000 


875,000 


8,039,000 



FEOM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 18i6 TO 1907 





Machinery 












Electrical 
Machinery 


Machinery „i°5^/SL 
other klnZsP-Wpr" 


Cycles, 


Motor 

Cycles 

and Farts 


Motor 

Cars 

and Parts 


Total 


Year 




_ 


exported 












£ 1 £ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 
1118,000 








1846 










1,263,000 


1847 










817.000 


1848 










700,000 


1849 










1,042.000 


1860 










1.169.000 


1851 










1,251.000 


1852 










1,985,000 


1853 










1,931.000 


1854 










2,243 000 


1865 










2,716,000 


1866 










3,883,000 


1867 










3,599,000 


1858 










3,731,000 


1859 










3.837,000 


1860 










4,213,000 


1861 








« 


4,093,000 


1862 






s 


g 


4,368,000 


1863 






w 


•-< 


4,848,000 


1864 






<D 


2 


5,222 000 


1865 






o 


,2 


4,759.000 


1866 




s 


<0 


M 


4968,000 


1867 




rH 


.Q 


4,730 000 


1868 




£ 




O 


5,119,000 


1869 




o 


A 


1 


5,293,000 


1870 




<D 


•S 


3 


5,942,000 


1871 




.o 


a 




8,201,000 


1872 




CD 


.g 


10.021.000 


1873 




"2 


"S 


m 


9.791,000 


1874 




o 


^ 


•3 


9,058,000 


1875 




o 


e». 


>, 


7,210,000 


1876 




** 


'3 


s 


6,723,000 


1877 




o 


c3 




7,498,000 


1878 




» 


§ 


s 


7,278,000 


1879 






Pi 


t 


9,263,000 


1880 






S 


9,960,000 


1881 








■s 


11,932,000 


1882 






1 


a 


13,433,000 


1883 








13,074,000 


1884 










11,087,000 


1885 










10,137,000 
11,126,000 


1886 
1887 


















12,938,000 


1888 










15,274,000 


1889 










16,410,000 


1890 










16,817,000 


1891 




2,452,000 
2,256,000 
1,893,000 
1,466,000 

1,222,000 

1,165,000 


916,000 

1,033,000 

1'201,000 

1,386,000 

1.866,000 

1,430,000 

961,000 

662.000 

530,000 

577,000 

718,000 

849,000 

740.000 




14,804,000 

14,961,000 
15,406,000 
16,535,000 
18,869,000 
17,686,000 
19,460,000 
22,768,000 
22,406,000 
20.282,000 
21,111.000 

22,473,000 

23,329,000 


1892 


3,325,000 
3,486,000 
3,788,000 
4,314,000 
4,924,000 
5,485,000 
6,017'000 
6,424,000 


1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


6,034,000 
6,264,000 


172000 
344,000 


1902 


437,000 


6,846,000 
6,288.000 


1903 


623,000 
644,000 
842^00 
996,000 


38,000 


321,000 


1904 


7,368,000 


1,516,000 


1,037,000 


41,000 


602,000 


26.365,000 


1905 


8,876,000 
10,970,000 


1,669,000 
2,551,000 


1,140,000 
1,288,000 


61,000 
53,000 


819,000 
1,325,000 


30,460,000 
36,961,000 


1906 
1907 
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doubled in eight years. The imports are small, yet they 
ought on no account to be taxed. Such machinery as we 
bring in is of special character, and it is bought by British 
manufacturers to equip their works. 

It should be explained that the figures given in this table 
do not include cycles or motor-cars, which see. On pages 108 
and 109 a complete record of British exports of engines and 
machinery, including the machinery in new ships, &c., is 
presented. The total, it will be seen, reached nearly 
£37,000,000 in 1907. 

British engineers' wages have grown thus since 1875 : 

GROWTH OP BRITISH ENGINBERS' WAGES 
(Per Week) 





Fitters and Turners 


Pattern-makers 


Year 






London 


Glasgow 


Birmingham 


Manchester 




s. a. 


s. d. 


s. d. 


B. d. 


1875 


36 


27 


34 


36 


1885 


38 


28 


34 


36 


1895 


38 


30 4 


36 


38 


1905 


39 


35 


38 


40 


1909 


40 


36 


39 


42 



Protectionists frequently allege that unemployment is con- 
stantly increasing in this country. If it were, it would be 
quite impossible for the above figures to obtain. 



ENTREPOT TRADE— Our entrep6t or storehouse trade is 
a minor but important branch of our commerce. The fact that 
Britain is a great free port makes her a world-market for many 
things she does not herself produce, such as gold, cotton, skins, 
indiarubber, ivory, palm oil, hemp, jute. Oriental wares, and 
many other raw and manufactured articles. The following 
figures will show the extent and, broadly, the nature of our 
entrepfit trade in 1908 : 
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BRITISH IMPORTS AND ENTREPSt TRADE IN 1908 



OlaBsiflcation 


Total Imports 


Bntrepdt Trade 

(Ee-exports oJ 

Imported 

Goods) 


Imports for 
Home Con- 
sumption 


Food, drink, and tobaooo 

Raw materials 

Manufactures 

Miscellaneous 


£ 

244,248,000 

203,489,000 

143,124,000 

2,280,000 


£ 

10,879,000 

45,317,000 

28,291,000 

179,000 


£ 

233,369,000 

158,172,000 

119,833,000 

2,101,000 


Total 


593,141,000 


79,666,000 


513,475,000 



The third column of figures shows the imports for home 
consumption, i.e., our total imports less the entrepot trade. 



EXCISE DUTIES — The word Excise simply means tax, but 
the term is used exclusively to designate taxes on home pro- 
ductions or on licenses connected with home trade. 

EXPORTS — Exports are goods or products passing outwards 
over a political boundary line. They may represent various 
things. They may stand (1) for an ordinary sale of goods by 
a person in country A to a person in country B ; (2) for a pay- 
ment of interest due by a person in country A to a person in 
country B ; (3) for an investment of capital by a person in 
coimtry A with a person in country B ; or (4) for payment by 
a person in country A for use of a ship belonging to a person 
in country B. 

In the case of (1) the export wiU presently produce a cor- 
responding import, since the person in country A will take 
payment either from some one in country B direct, or from a 
fellow-countryman who will draw an import from country B. 

In the case of (2) there will be no corresponding import, and 
the export will represent an economic drain on the country. 

In the case of (3) there will be a corresponding import either 
if the investment pays interest, or if A sells out his investment 
and withdraws the proceeds. 
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In the case of (4) the export has gone out in satisfaction of 
the use of a ship, and the service of the ship forms the cor- • 
responding import. 

The services, such as the loan of a ship or of money, rendered 
by persons of one country to persons of another country are 
not recorded at Custom houses. They have been sometimes 
called "invisible exports" or "invisible imports," according 
to whether given or taken. It follows that the visible recorded 
exports and imports of goods by any nation never balance each 
other, for a certain amount of these invisible exports and 
imports enter into the oversea transactions of every nation. 

EXPORTS, COMPARATIVE— The following is a com- 
parative statement of the exports (home productions only) of 
ten leading nations, giving both the total values and the values 
of the exports of manufactured goods only : 

EXPORTS OF TEN NATIONS 
(In MiUions of £) 



Nation 


Year 


Exports of 

Manufactures 

only 


Total 
Exports 


Percentage of 

Manufactured to 

Total Exports 


United Kingdom 
Germany 
United States ... 


1907 
1907 
1907 


342 
236 
154 


426 
337 
386 


80 
70 
40 


Prance 


1907 


134 


224 


60 


Austria-Hungary 
Switzerland 


1906 
1906 


63 
32 


99 
43 


64 

74 


HoUand 


1906 


32 


173 


19 


Italy 


1906 


18 


77 


23 


Russia 


1906 


10 


116 


8 


Spain 


1906 


10 


36 


7 



This table brings out the great supremacy of this country 
as an exporter of manufactured articles. In this respect 
she is easily first, exporting almost as many manufactures 
as Germany and America put together. America is a large 
exporter, but she chiefly exports food and raw materials, 
her exports of manufactures being scarcely larger than those 
of France. 
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A fuller comparison, covering half a century so far as the 
figures are available, is given in the deeply interesting table 
on page 113, which is based upon the Board of Trade's tables 
in Cd. 4954. 

Germany is seen to have made the greatest comparative 
progress since she had the chance to make progress in 1872. 
In the period 1880-4 her commerce was almost at a parity 
with that of France. Now she has left Prance far in the rear. 
In the same period she has greatly bridged the gulf between 
the size of her commerce and that of the United Kingdom, a 
fact which will not surprise those who appreciate the causes 
of her progress {see Geemany). Those who attribute the 
growth of German commerce to her Protection should com- 
pare her figures with those of Prance, who in the same period 
has pursued the same fiscal policy. 

The progress of the United States has also been great, but 
in view of her superior natural resources it is not nearly 
as remarkable as that of Germany or Britain. 

In our own case, the increase of our exports of manufactures 
from £3 3s. 6d. per head in 1854 to £6 14s. 4d. in 1905-8 
is eminently satisfactory. 

F.O.B. — These letters are shorthand for " free-on-board." 
This expression is used in quoting prices, and signifies the 
price of goods, including the cost of placing them on board 
ship at the point of exportation. The values of British 
exports are declared at the Customs f.o.b. 

FAIR TRADE— This is an alias for Protection. The 
experience of Protection in Britain was so bitter that the 
word Protection came to be shunned. Consequently every 
time that an attempt has been made to revive Protection in 
this country it has been called by another name. In the 
seventies the word used was " Eeciprocity." In the eighties 
the name "Pair Trade" was adopted. At the end of the 
nineteenth century the term " Tariff Eeform" was thought of. 
All over the world, however, the thing denoted by these names 
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is called Protection, and the fact that British Protectionists 
are afraid to use the name is very significant. 

The Fair Trade League was a Protectionist organisation 
formed in 1881. It published a weekly paper called Fair 
Trade, which collapsed, I believe, in 1891. The Eair Trade 
agitation was a complete failure. Lord Salisbury snubbed it 
and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain pulverised it with Free Trade 
argument. 

FISCAL — The word "fiscal " is derived from the Latin fiscus, 
which designated the State Treasury. Hence all matters 
relating to the raising of revenue are "fiscal." Protection, of 
course, is not really a " fiscal " policy, as its avowed aim is to 
levy Customs duties not for revenue purposes (since that 
implies the admission of imports), but to restrict or keep out 
imports. In so far, therefore, as a Customs duty is Protec- 
tionist it cannot be " fiscal." 

FLOUR— See Milling. 

FOOD CONSUMPTION— The following broad view of the 
growth of the consumption of certain articles of food, pre- 
pared by the Board of Trade, is eloquent of the increased 
welfare and purchasing power of the British people: 



UNITED KINGDOM, CONSUMPTION PEB HEAD 



Imported Articles — 




1871 


1907 


Bacon and ham 


lbs. 


3-38 


16-12 


Beef 


}* 


.. Not known 


22-53 


Butter and margarine 


l» 


4-69 


12-71 


Cheese 




4-25 


5-89 


Eggs ... ... number 


12-75 


50-11 


Eice 


lbs. 


7-47 


15-53 


Cocoa... 


ft 


0-23 


1-00 


Cofiee... 


II 


0-97 


0-66 


Tea ... 


If 


3-92 


6-21 


Wheat 


)l 


150-63 


279-14 


Sugar... 


II 


46-80 


87-74 


Tobacco 


ft 


1-36 


2-03 


Mutton, fresh ... 




Not known 


11-61 


Pork 


J, 


.. Not known 


2-06 
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In the case of some of the items there are home supplies, 
which cannot be included, but the improvement shown in 
items like rice, tobacco, tea, where the supplies are entirely 
imported, is conclusive as to the growth of purchasing power 
or real wages. 

FOOD IMPORTS— As is generally known, our food imports 
are enormous and indispensable. In 1908 they were valued 
at about £239,000,000. 

BRITISH IMPORTS OP FOOD AND DEINK, 1908 

From foreign countries 185,700,000 

From British possessions 53,300,000 

Total imports £239,000,000 

Re-exported (entrep&t trade) 10,600,000 

Net imports for home consumption £228,400,000 

It wiU be seen that more than three-fourths of our imported 
food, bought in the cheapest and best markets in the world, 
are derived from foreign countries. There are about 9,000,000 
families in Britain, so that our imported food is worth about 
10s. per week per family of the population. This helps one 
to realise what a tax of 10 per cent., or even 5 per cent., on 
imported food would mean to large numbers of our people. 

FOREIGN INYESTMENTS— See Oveesea Investments 

FRANCE — France has an area about twice as great as ours, 
and a population rather smaller — about 40,000,000. Having 
more area and a much better climate, she is more easily able 
to grow her own food, and only in years of bad harvest has 
need to import much wheat. She has an excellent geogra- 
phical position and seaboard, but is comparatively poor in 
coal. Her Customs tariff is Protectionist, and her commerce 
and shipping have been somewhat stationary. The following 
figures show the degree and nature of her commerce in recent 
years : 



FREE TRADE 

COMMERCE OP PRANCE 
(In Millions of £) 
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Imports for Home 
Consumption 


Exports of French Produce 


Pood 

Raw materials 
Manufactures 


1900 

32-8 

121-4 

33-7 


1907 

41-5 

160-5 

46-9 


1900 
30-8 
43-4 
90-2 


1907 

29-9 

60-3 

133-7 


Total 


187-9 


248-9 


164-3 


223-8 



It is remarkable that as long ago as 1875 — thirty-four years 
ago — French imports amounted to £141,000,000 and French 
exports to £155,000,000. There has been a little progress in 
the last ten years, but there was plenty of room for it. 

In spite of her tariff Prance imports, it will be seen, nearly 
£47,000,000 of manufactures per annum. {See also Imports, 
CoMPAEATivB, and Exports, Compaeative, Populations, &c.) 

FREE TRADE — In its political sense Free Trade simply 
means the absence of import or export duties of a Protective 
character. These words should be carefully considered. Free 
Trade does not mean the absence of Customs duties, but the 
absence of Protective Customs duties. That is to say, it is 
opposed to Customs duties designed to favour private or 
sectional interests, or designed to create entire or partial 
monopolies in the home market. It is not that Free Trade 
means opposition to Government interference in trade, or 
opposition to the idea that Governments ought to help trade. 
Thus we find modern Free Traders, who have happily sloughed 
off the idea that opposition to Protective duties necessarily 
involves opposition to every sort of Government interference, 
actively engaged in promoting British trade interests by such 
measures as the Lloyd George Patent law and the Develop- 
ment and Eoad Improvements Fund Act of 1909. These 
measures directly assist trade, but they do not, by the stupid 
and roundabout process of taxing imported competitive articles, 
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deliver the nation over, bound hand and foot, to the mercy of 
private monopoHsts. 

To illustrate in the concrete, the Free Trader believes that 
it is the duty of the Government to foster agriculture. He 
regards as legitimate means to that end public expenditure 
upon agricultural education, agricultural research, the establish- 
ment of agricultural experimental stations or farms for the 
improvement of strains of plants or animals, the afforestation 
of suitable districts to improve chmate and to foster local 
industries which, in their turn, react upon agriculture, the 
construction of improved roads, or the making of light railways. 
He knows that all these things can be wisely done, and that 
all of them will not raise but lower the price of food. PubUc 
money is spent in the process, but no private individual is set 
up to tax his fellow-countrymen. 

Contrast the process of Protection. The Protectionist would 
assist agriculture by the dubious process of making imported 
food dearer in order to enable the home producer to get more 
for his food in the market. What does that mean ? It means 
that the Government would only get the taxes collected at 
the ports on the imported food. The agricultural interest, 
by raising its prices behind the tariff wall, would be in a 
position to tax, as a private tax-collector, every eater of food. 
Thus, agriculture would be assisted, but assisted most im- 
properly, not by creating agricultural efficiency, but by giving 
British agriculture monopoly. 

In a wider sense. Free Trade is the work not of the states- 
man but of the engineer. That is to say, the contribution of 
the statesman towards Free Trade can only be the decision not 
to impose protective duties. The contribution of the engineer, 
on the other hand, is not negative but positive. The engineer, 
by levelling a road, cutting a canal, tunnelling a mountain, 
making a railway, or constructing a ship, creates the possi- 
bility of trade, and by every improvement in these devices 
which he invents establishes Free Trade on a surer 
foundation. 

Surveying the activities of mankind as a whole from the 
earliest times, progress is seen largely to be the triumph of 
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the engineer over Natural Protection. While man possessed 
only man-power, horse-power, and inefiScient ships, his states- 
men could at best give him freedom to enjoy such imports 
as he could gain through the agency of these poor means 
of transport. The invention of the railway and the steamship 
made Free Trade a reality, and for ever reduced the idea of 
Protection to an absurdity. Protection now represents an 
attempt to make ineffective the work of the engineer. 

Eree Trade negatives one particular form of Government 
interference. It is opposed to the idea that a Customs officer 
should, by levying at the ports duties on products which are 
also produced in the country, give to the private producers 
concerned the power to tax their fellow-countrymen. It con- 
siders that such a system amounts to the resignation of the 
powers of taxation and monopoly (which should be wielded by 
the State alone) from the State to the individual. 

Economically, Free Trade leads to the devotion of the 
powers of a nation to those tasks which it is best fitted to 
perform, since, in view of the absence of Protective duties, 
no private interest can establish an unsuitable or uneconomic 
industry at the expense of the nation. The economic reason 
why a nation has imports is the economic reason -^hj the 
reader of these lines did not make his own hat or boots. Just 
as the reader buys or imports a hat in exchange for some other 
work which he does, and which he can perform better than he 
can make a hat himself, so the individuals forming our nation 
import from other nations, by virtue of individual transactions, 
products which, for divers economic reasons, are secured in 
greater abundance or in more suitable form through not pro- 
ducing them at home, but through buying them by means of 
other work done at koine which we are better fitted to do. (See 
also Peoteciion.) 

FRUIT — At present all fruit except dried currants and 
raisins (which are taxed for revenue purposes only) are 
imported free of duty, unless it is preserved with sugar, when 
it is taxable under the Tory sugar duty, half of which was 
remitted by the present Free Trade Government. In 1908, 
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£10,372,000 worth of fruit was imported free of duty. Mr. 
Chamberlain did not propose to tax any of this, but it should 
be carefully noted that Mr. Chamberlain's Tariff " Commis- 
sion " (par. 387 of their report) propose a duty of 5 to 10 per 
cent, on fruit, and apparently they do not even suggest that 
Colonial fruit, such as Canadian apples, should come in un- 
taxed. The Free Trader has thus even to fight for untaxed 
fruit. 

FURNITURE— Owing to differences of taste, &c., the larger 
part by far of the furniture used in all countries is made at 
home. Our commerce in furniture is therefore small : 

BRITISH COMMEBOE IN FURNITURE AND CABINET WARE 

Imports for Home Exports of British 
Consumption (o.i.f.). Make (f.o.b.). 
£ £ 

1900 (good year) Not known 637,000 

1907 (good year) 543,000 802,000 

1908 (bad year) 423,000 662,000 

The great growth of the home trade in furniture, while it 
cannot be measured by value, can be traced in part through 
the importations of furniture woods. In 1887 95,000 tons of 
furniture woods were imported ; in 1907 the quantity imported 
was 260,000 tons — an increase of 200 per cent, in 20 years. 

GERMANY — Germany is an Empire consisting of four 
kingdoms, eleven duchies, seven principalities, the territory 
of Alsace-Lorraine, and the three free ports of Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Liibeck. The kingdom of Prussia covers more 
than one-half the German area of 208,800 square miles, and 
the Prussian population includes about 38,000,000 out of its 
total population of 63,000,000. Germany is not favoured in 
seaboard like the United Kingdom, but, on the other hand, 
her central position in Europe and her fine national rail- 
way system, with freights and advantages much more favour- 
able than those which obtain on our private railways, enable 
her pushful traders to beat us in some of the Continental trade. 
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Germany is one of the three great coal countries, and she is 
also rich in iron, zinc, and copper. She has magnificent 
forests, which she has carefully conserved. As the railways 
are national, canals have not been neglected, but developed into 
a fine auxiliary system of transport. 

So far as internal trade is concerned, the German now enjoys 
more Free Trade than the Briton ; but this has only been the 
case in recent years. 

The progress of Germany in the last generation represents 
an emergence out of absolute Protection of the most absurd 
character into a condition of comparative Free Trade. A 
century ago Germany was divided into about 200 States with 
high protective duties against each other, and with different 
systems of coinage and weights and measures. In 1833 a 
Customs Union was formed, but coinage and weights and 
measures remained unreformed, and not until 1868 did internal 
Free Trade become really effective. The three great ports of 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck did not join the Customs 
Union respectively until 1866, 1888, and 1889. 

Germany, the honest Tariff Reformer feels, has undoubtedly 
been making rapid strides where of old she did little or 
nothing. She has had a protective tariff since the eighties. 
Ergo, the charmingly simple argument runs, the tariff has 
done it. It would, of course, be just as logical to attribute the 
stationariness of Spain or Eussia or the backwardness of 
Portugal entirely to the fact that these countries practise 
Protection. 

The German nation has made, in an incredibly short 
space of time, almost unparalleled advance, but the better the 
circumstances of the case are understood', the less this will be 
found surprising. The bound forward which Germany has 
made simply represents the long-delayed development in 
peace of a great people whose soil has been for about 270 
years, or, say, nine generations, the cockpit of war. A 
cultured German gentleman remarked to me not long ago 
that Germany is only just recovering from the effects of the 
Thirty Years' War. This may be regarded as somewhat of an 
exaggeration in view of the dates of that war — 1618-1648 — 
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but the more closely German history is studied the less 
exaggerated it will appear. Germany's position in the heart 
of Europe made her a constant battle-ground, and until recent 
times she was "a geographical expression." The awful 
Thirty Years' War left her prostrate, halved her population, 
razed many of her towns, made deserts of great districts, 
paralysed her trade, and, worst of all, took the spirit out of her 
people. At the end of the seventeenth century very little 
recovery had been made, and in the eighteenth century, while 
Prussia had developed, Germany as a whole grew weaker, and, 
if possible, more disunited. Then came Napoleon and the 
disastrous years ending in the Treaty of Tilsit. After the 
fall of Napoleon Germany remained torn by internal dissen- 
sions, and by the jealousies of Prussia and Austria. Germany 
was not a nation, but a collection of scores of weak and petty 
States, each practising High Protection against the other. 
Thus during many generations, while Britain enjoyed internal 
peace and unity, Germany's strength was exhausted in ways 
that utterly prevented the display of the great gifts which she 
possessed. Not until 1833 was Free Trade set up between the 
States of Prussia and Bavaria. During the first half of the 
nineteenth century it is the fact that Germany had declined in 
trade and industry from the point to which she had attained 
before the outbreak of the Thirty Years' War in 1618, when 
the celebrated Hanse cities were world-centres of trade. 

In the sixties rose Bismarck. In 1866 he gave Prussia 
a decisive victory over Austria, and decided the leadership 
of the German people. Then came the final cementing in 
" blood and iron " through the Franco-German War in 1870, 
when Napoleon III. found to his astonishment South Ger- 
many one with Prussia in the fight. The Prussian King 
was proclaimed German Emperor in January, 1871, and at 
last Germany was united, and with the frontier secured by her 
mighty army, at peace to develop. A people great in the 
arts, in music, in literature, in philosophy, in science, and in 
war, were, so to speak, slipped from the leash. If they had 
not progressed it would indeed have been astonishing. There 
was blundering at first. The 5,000,000,000 francs paid over 
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by France within the few years after 1871, and paid sooner 
than was expected, swept over Germany, as Bismarck himself 
puts it, "like a waterspout." There was wild extension of 
industry and mad speculation, something like that of our 
South Sea Bubble days, ending in inevitable disaster and 
collapse. Wages fell heavily, and there was a large amount 
of unemployment. Eecovery began in 1879, and has since 
continued, and Germany has cause to be proud of what she 
has done since then in every department of industry and 
research, or, as perhaps I ought to say, research and industry. 
Tariff " Eeformers " have been known to attribute the 
whole of the progress made to the fact that Germany enacted 
a moderate Protective tariff in 1879, which came into operation 
in January 1, 1880, but the real causes of German progress 
are to be found in far more important factors, which may 
be thus summed up : — 

1. The gifts of the people themselves, at last set free; 

2. Continuous peace, untroubled even by such external 

wars as we have constantly waged; 

3. The development of her wonderful supplies of coal and 

iron. 
4t. The scientific education and technical training of her 
people. 

5. The development of the nationalised railways, which 

actually give Germany more internal Free Trade 
than is possessed by Britain ; 

6. The State compulsory insurance system, which has 

had an enormous influence upon German work by 
giving security to German workers, and which has 
prevented some of the worse evils of poverty ; 

7. The discovery by Thomas, the Englishman, of the 

method of utilising phosphoric iron ore, which gave 
value to Germany's great ore deposits of this 
character, beforetime useless ; 

8. The German quality of " thorough," which is really 

part of number 1 ; 

9. Last, but perhaps not least, the fact that German 

cities have possessed municipal Home Eule, i.e., have 
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been free to do what they pleased for the good of 
their cities without going cap in hand to ParUament 
for leave to run a tramway, or to buy land, or to 
build houses, or to do any other good and useful thing. 

It is not a little curious that the year 1879, which was the 
date of the Protectionist tariff, was also the date of Sydney 
Thomas's invention of the basic steel process, and the date of 
the beginning of active German railway nationalisation. 
Only two years later William I. sent his famous message to 
the Eeichstag on the subject of organising State insurance. 
We, in 1909, are only just about to do for the workman what 
the Germans began twenty-eight years ago, and as for railway 
nationalisation, which I regard as one of the chief things 
which has made German industry, we seem no nearer to 
getting rid of the private railway shareholder than when 
Gladstone passed his Railway Act in the forties. 

No intelligent man who considers all these facts, and 
especially no man who assists his intelligence by visiting and 
studying modern Germany, can again be so foohsh as to 
compare Britain and Germany with regard to fiscal policy 
only. The wise man will find in Germany, not an examplar 
of tariffs, but a gifted exponent of what can be achieved by 
science, education, and thoroughness. 

And something must be attributed to German " push- 
fulness." It is a point which may be strikingly illus- 
trated in the concrete. In 1908 as many as 7,097 foreign 
commercial travellers visited Switzerland. How many of these 
came from the United Kingdom ? The Swiss records show 
that just 61 British commercial travellers attempted to sell 
goods in Switzerland in 1908. 

Let us see where the others came from. I find that 4,711 
came from Germany; 1,531 from Prance; 1,405 from Italy; 
248 from Austria-Hungary ; 85 from Belgium. Britain is thus 
a bad sixth in the record. 

What is the explanation ? Switzerland is a delightful 
place which possesses national railways. Cheap circular 
tickets can be bought (at the well-appointed office in PaU 
Mall) at prices which astonish the British traveller, accustomed 
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to a higher scale of charges. The Swiss peoples are exceedingly 
well disposed towards us. It is perfectly true that the German, 
the Frenchman, or the Austrian has not to take a sea passage 
to reach Switzerland ; but can this be considered a satisfactory 
explanation of the extraordinary disparity between 4,711 
German travellers and 61 British ones ? 

The reader will not be surprised to learn, after the figures 
just given, that Germany is the chief exporter to the Swiss 
market. The details under this head are of considerable 
interest : 

SWITZERLAND: IMPORTS AND TRAVELLERS' VISITS 





Imports into 


OomTnereial Travellers 




Switzerland 


visiting Switzerland 




1906 


1908 




Million Francs 


Germany 


482 


4,711 


France 


360 




1,531 


Italy 


204 


• 


1,405 


Austria-Hungary ... 


93 




248 


Belgium 


29 




85 


United Kingdom ... 


84 




61 


Holland 


7 




32 


Spain 


6 




9 


U.S.A 


58 




4 


Total above and 


all) , ^r. 




other countries 


[ 1,554 




v,ua/ 



It wiU be seen that Britain is sixth in the travellers' record 
and fifth in the import record. Of course, trade is not directly 
proportionate to travellers' visits, but, on the whole, there is 
an unmistakable correspondence between the figures in the 
respective columns. Germany stands out as the most pushful 
country. She sends more commercial travellers to Switzerland 
in a year than Prance, Italy, and Austria put together, and she 
does nearly as much trade in Switzerland as France and Italy 
put together. America stands out as the least pushful, and her 
exports to Switzerland are only as large as they are because she 
is a seller of cotton and other things which do not need pushing. 

(The imports in the table are the latest for which I have 
details, but I have followed the Swiss commercial traveller 
returns for some years and know that in 1906 the proportions 
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of travellers from various countries were much the same as 
in 1908.) 

The reader will see from the above table that Germany's 
progress in European markets is not undeserved. She has to 
meet precisely the same duties that we have to meet. Switzer- 
land applies the same tariff to Germany that she applies to 
ourselves. True it is that to the German a visit to Switzer- 
land is as commonplace as a journey within the confines of 
the Fatherland. True it is also that the German national 
railway system makes exportation to Switzerland a much 
simpler matter than it is to us. When this is said, however, 
this Swiss record remains an indictment of British enterprise 
which calls seriously for the attention of the traders concerned. 

Fortunately, I am able to add a practical note which may be 
of use to many British traders. I am indebted to Mr. George 
Giflford, United States Consul at Basle, for an analysis of the 
deaUngs of the commercial travellers who visited Switzerland 
in 1908. Here it is : 

COMMEBOIAL TRAVELLERS VISITING SWITZERLAND 



Total Number 


Number of 




of 


German 


Merchandise Travellers 


Travellers 


Textiles 


1,948 


... 1,305 


Machinery 


187 


149 


Metals 


771 


644 


Jewellery, clocks, watches 


305 


188 


Hardware 


378 


281 


Pood products ... 


833 


245 


Leather, boots, shoes 


314 


226 


Glass 


118 


81 


Paper, literature, art 


762 


566 


Pottery, cement 


128 


76 


Chemicals, drugs, perfumery, 






colours, wood 


376 


261 


Grease 


272 


230 


Fertilisers 


93 


36 


Rubber 


U 


5 



Total above and other ... 7,097 4,711 

I particularly invite those who believe German progress to 
be due to tariffs to ponder these hard facts. I further invite 
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the British trader to reflect, if sixty-one British commercial 
travellers can do some £3,000,000 worth of trade with Switzer- 
land in a year, how much more might be done if we profited 
in this particular by German example. 

The nature of German commerce is analysed in the 
following table : 

COMMERCE OF GEBMANY 
(In Millions of £) 





ImportB for Home 
Consumption 


Exports of German 
Produce 


Food 

Raw Materials 

Manufactuies 


1900 

86-7 

137-8 

59-0 


1907 
119-5 
218-0 

92-5 


1900 

25-5 

54-6 

146-6 


1907 

26-6 

73-8 

236-4 


a?otal 


283-5 


430-0 


226-7 


336-8 



Germany, it will be seen, is a large and growing importer of 
food. She is also a considerable exporter of raw materials, 
exporting £73,800,000 worth in 1907 against our £52,578,000. 
Her exports of manufactures have grown considerably. {See 

also EXPOETS, COMPAEATIVE.) 

Germany, in spite of her great progress, is still a much poorer 
country than the United Kingdom. Thus, in Prussia, the 
official Income Tax returns show that out of her 38,000,000 
people as many as 21,000,000 belong to families which are 
excused from paying Income Tax, because they are below the 
Income Tax line of £45 a year or 17s. 3d. per week. As to 
German wages, see Wages, Compakativb. 

With such a low scale of incomes it will be understood how 
bitterly the Germans feel their oppressive food duties {see 
Wheat and Meat for details of these). The Social Democrats 
of Germany, by far the largest German political party, wage 
constant war on the taxes on necessaries of life. Their 
opinions may be gathered from the following extract from the 
Election Manifesto of the Social Democratic Party, issued in 
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connection with the elections to the Eeichstag in 1907. It was 
published in Vorwaerts on December 16, 1906, and signed by 
78 Socialist Members of the Eeichstag : 

" The Government policy of taxing and excluding foreign 
imports, supported hitherto by an Agrarian majority in the 
Eeichstag, has introduced an unprecedented rise in the cost 
of necessaries, especially of meat. This policy throws over 50 
millions a year into the laps of our Agrarians at the expense of 
the non-Agrarian population. This policy means not only 
continually dearer food, but increasingly dearer food, because 
the population of Germany increases about a million annually, 
and the production of food within the Empire cannot keep pace 
with it. While the Agrarian chiefs reap gigantic profits, and 
are in the seventh heaven of delight, want and misery come 
into millions of the German families. The pieces of meat on 
the tables of our workmen, of our lower middle classes, and of 
the lower official classes grow smaller and smaller, and hundreds 
of thousands cease to eat meat at all. The result is chronic 
underfeeding of millions of human beings, with all that it 
implies in the diminution of physical strength and incapacity 
for effort, the multiplication of illnesses, and the shortening of 
lives. At the same time, the Budgets of the State and Local 
Authorities are rapidly swollen by increased expenditure on 
poor relief, on hospitals, on infirmaries, on prisons of all kinds, 
and on maintaining soldiers and sailors; and that in turn 
means a further rise in the duties. Not only meat, but bread, 
butter, eggs, and, above all, milk — the principal food of our 
children — have risen greatly in price already, and the leaders 
of the Agrarian organisations are already considering how they 
can further take advantage of the situation in order to make 
life still harder for the poor and the very poor in town and 
country. If another great crisis comes the misery of the 
masses that proceeds from the maintenance of our Agrarian 
Protectionist policy will be beyond all computation. If you 
do not wish the hunger whip of the Agrarian chiefs swung yet 
further over your heads and the heads of your families, elect 
representatives who will make an end of this starvation policy." 

It only remains to add that each successive election in 
Germany shows a great gain in the votes of the party opposing 
food duties. The latest news (1909) is of more Socialist 
victories at German by-elections. This fact should be 
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pondered by the British Protectionists who represent their 
"Tariff Eeform" as an alternative to Socialism. {See also 
Impoets, Comparative, Bxpoets, Compabativb, Population, 
EuBAL Depopulation, Wages, Bread, Meat, Iron and 
Steel, etc.) 



GLADSTONE, THE RIGHT HON. W. E— Elsewhere, 
under Tariff Eeform, I remind the reader that true Tariff 
Eeform may be said to have commenced in 1842. The 
revision of the Customs Tariff in that year, under Peel, 
was really the sole work of Mr. Gladstone. Out of some 
1,200 duties as many as 750 were either abolished or 
reduced. The harassing taxes upon raw materials were made 
low or nominal ; the duties on partly manufactured articles 
were reduced to a point not exceeding 12 per cent, ad valorem ; 
the duties on manufactured goods were reduced to a point not 
exceeding 20 per cent. Mr. Gladstone showed extraordinary 
ability in putting such an enormous mass of detail through 
the House of Commons in Committee, and when the Bill was 
passed in June, 1842, he had shown that a master of finance 
had arisen in the State. Mr. Gladstone did not take an active 
part in the debates on the Eepeal of the Corn Laws, but 
1853 found him in office as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
abolishing unproductive duties, and generally continuing 
the movement towards absolute Free Trade. Mr. Glad- 
stone's first Budget was introduced on May 18, 1853, when 
he passed, amidst the execrations of the Tory party, 
the Succession Duties which were the foundation of our 
existing Death Duties. This Budget reduced the duties on 
250 articles, including tea, butter, cheese, cocoa, fruit, and 
soap. 

But it was the great Budget of 1860 which was Mr. Glad- 
stone's financial masterpiece. In the words of Mr. Pittars' 
official history of the " Customs Tariffs of the United 
Kingdom," this Act " carried the process of the simplification 
of the tariff almost to the extremest limit of which it was sus- 
ceptible." It reduced our Customs tariff to twenty-six generic 
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denominations, of which ten, viz., those on beer, cards, chicory, 
dice, essence of spruce, hops, malt, paper, vinegar, and plate, 
vyere solely for the purpose of countervailing duties of Excise 
on the like articles produced in the United Kingdom, while 
two others, those on corks and hats, were to disappear at 
fixed dates. The remaining fourteen articles were retained in 
the tariff for revenue purposes only, and whilst in 1859-60 
the Customs revenue was £24,460,000, in the following year, 
notwithstanding the reductions, it only fell by about 
£1,200,000. 

It was the Budget of 1860 which carried out the Cobden 
Commercial Treaty with France. There were not wanting, 
of course, those who said that this treaty indicated subser- 
viency to Prance, but we may note that Mr. Gladstone held 
that the alterations in the British tariff consequent upon the 
treaty would be beneficial to the United Kingdom even if 
nothing were to be received in exchange. 

It should also be pointed out that in this same year, 1860, 
Mr. Gladstone's attempt to repeal the paper Excise duty, with 
its compleraent the paper Customs duty, was foiled by the 
House of Lords, and that Mr. Gladstone defeated the Lords 
by including the repeal of the paper duty in his Budget of 
1861, challenging them to accept the entire Finance Bill or to 
reject the entire Finance Bill, paper duty repeal and all. This 
was the origin of the combination of all the financial measures 
of one year in a single Bill. The Lords in 1861 dared not 
continue their opposition to the repeal of the taxes on know- 
ledge, and Mr. Gladstone won his case. Since then, until the 
Budget of 1909, the House of Lords has made no attempt 
to interfere with the financial provisions of the House of 
Commons. 

The whirligig of time brings about its revenges, and when 
in 1909 I have so frequently heard Mr. Gladstone's finance 
held up as a sort of white background upon which to limn 
the fiscal depredations and heresies of Mr. Lloyd George, 
I have recalled to mind the virulence of the language which 
assailed Mr. Gladstone while he accomplished his great 
work. 
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GLASS — Glass is one of the few branches of manufacture 
in which our imports exceed our exports, signifying that it is 
an industry in which, on the whole (not by any means in all 
branches) we are inferior. 

BRITISH COMMERCE IN GLASS 

Imports for Home Exports of British 
Consumption (c.i.f.) Make (f.o.b.) 
£ £ 

1900 (good year) ... 2,488,000 ... 1,033,000 

1907 {good year) ... 3,967,000 ... I,i00,000 

1908 (bad year) ... 3,615,000 ... 1,355,000 

An inquirer who desires to know why Britain is behind 
in some branches of the glass trade should read the report 
made by Mr. Erederick Carder at the request of the Stafford- 
shire County Council Technical Instruction Committee. In 
1902 Mr. Carder toured the glass-making districts of Germany 
and Austria. He shows that the Continental makers deserve 
their success because their machinery and their methods 
are so much better than ours. To name two points. At 
Ehrenfeld, near Cologne, he found machinery melting the 
tops of wine glasses at 3,000 an hour. Again, the Austrian 
and German makers work with regenerative gas furnaces, 
instead of by direct firing with coal as in England, so that 
they have greater control of temperature. 

These hard facts, and many more that might be named, 
will show how futile it is to trust to duties and not to skill 
and enterprise. 

GOLD — Although this country produces only a few ounces of 
gold a year, many Protectionists still believe that we pay for 
oux imports in gold, and speeches are often made in which by 
impHcation money is pictured to be pouring out of the country. 
As a matter of fact, it is very rarely that a year passes in 
which our exports of the precious metals exceed our imports. 
Thus, in the sixteen years 1893-1908, our exports of gold and 
silver exceeded our imports of gold and silver in only four 
years, and in that period imports have exceeded exports 
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enormously. In the ten years 1898-1907 we imported on 
balance £47,000,000 worth of gold and silver. 

The following table exhibits the British imports and exports 
of gold and silver for the last fifty years : 

GOLD AND SILVER; BRITISH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
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1860-4 


16-1 


14-3 


1-8 


— 


10-1 


10-8 


— 


0-7 


1865-9 


16-9 


100 


6-9 


— 


8-0 


7-4 


0-6 


— 


1870-4 


19-5 


16-0 


3-5 


— 


12-7 


10-9 


1-8 


— 


1875-9 


19-2 


17-6 


1-6 


— 


13-5 


12-8 


0-7 


— 


1880-4 


10-4 


11-7 


— 


1-3 


8-4 


8-4 


— 


— 


1885-9 


13-8 


12-9 


0-9 


— 


8-0 


8-6 


— 


06 


1890-4 


25-6 


17-7 


7-9 


— 


10-7 


12-7 


— 


2-0 


1895-9 


33-5 


28-1 


5-4 


— 


14-1 


14-7 


— 


0-6 


1900-4 


26-2 


21-7 


4-5 
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11-3 


12-2 


— 


0-9 


1905 
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46-0 
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18-8 
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— 


1-0 
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— 
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— 
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It will be seen that it is quite an exceptional thing for 
exports of the precious metals to exceed imports. 

Gold is only used in settlement of transactions in inter- 
national trade on the rare occasions when it is cheaper to 
remit gold than to send a Bill of Exchange. (See Bill op 
Exchange.) 



HAMILTON, LORD GEORGE— Lord George Hamilton, 
Unionist and Free Trader, was Chairman of the recent Eoyal 
Commission on the Poor Laws, whose arduous labours have 
produced reports of so much interest and value. The 
majority report of the Chairman, and the minority report 
drawn up by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, differed in many 
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things, but agreed in this, that they ignored the fiscal question 
in proposing remedies for unemployment. That there was 
good reason for this will be understood from the discussion of 
the subject under Unemployment, which see. Speaking at 
Acton on November 12, 1908, Lord George Hamilton said : 
" I have seen a number of vans set out from Westminster 
bearing the words ' Tariff Eeform means work for all unem- 
ployed, and a reduction of the income tax.' The Poor Law 
Commission over which I presided have made the most 
exhaustive inquiries into the causes of unemployment. It is 
an absolute delusion to suppose that we could ever remove 
them by any fiscal alterations." 



HARDWARE — The various departments of the hardware 
trade chiefly supply the home market, but there is a consider- 
able oversea trade : 

BRITISH COMMEECE IN HARDWARE 

Imports for Home Exports of British 
Consumption (c.i.f .) Make (f .o.b.) 
jg jg 

1900 (good year) 640,000 1,500,000 

1907 good year) 895,000 2,540,000 

1908 (bad year) 890,000 2,159,000 

Under Protection the British hardware trade would suffer 
from dear materials and increased standing charges. The 
price of metals and the price of machinery would rise, which 
would more than set off higher prices if charged by hardware 
makers, to say nothing of the fact that dearer hardware would 
mean diminished consumption and decreased exporting power. 



HARNESS TRADE— /See Saddlbey and Harness. 

HATS — The consumption of hats in the United Kingdom is 
of very great value, and only an exceedingly small part of it is 
of foreign make. There is a considerable export trade, about 
six times as large as the import : 
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BRITISH COMMERCE IN HATS 

Imports for Home Exports of British 
Consumption (c.i.f.) Make (lo.b.) 
£ jg 

1900 (good year) 171,000 1,212,000 

1907 (good year) 370,000 1,843,000 

1908 (bad year) 273,000 1,503,000 

The British hat trade, whether the felt hat trade of Stock- 
port or the straw hat trade of Luton, would be severely hit by 
Protection, All the materials it uses, including felt, velvet, 
plush, shellac, cloth, straw-plait, silk, satin, ribbons, chenille, 
crinoline, linings, bindings, thread, &c., are manufactured. 
As they would be taxed under Protection, and consequently 
raised in price, the hat-maker would be injured both in his 
home and export trade ; in the home trade because the 
necessarily raised price of hats would diminish consumption, 
and in the export trade because the increased cost of produc- 
tion would lose us our markets. 

British cotton yarn is exported to Germany and bought by 
the German silk weaver as a warp upon which to weave his 
silk ribbons or galloons. The British hat-maker in turn imports 
from Germany the silk galloons, woven on British cotton warp, 
to trim his British hats. Such are the complications of 
modern industry, expressing the interdependence of nations 
and the "territorial division of labour," as IVee Trade has 
been aptly termed. It is with such division of labour that 
Protection would blindly interfere. 

HOPS — The agitation for a duty on hops varies in strength 
with the fluctuations of the crop from year to year. Before 
the Hop Committee of 1908 the growers demanded a duty of 
not less than 40s. per cwt. Mr. Chamberlain's Tariff " Com- 
mission " recommend a small duty as of 5 to 10 per cent. Mr. 
Chamberlain, however, proposed no duty on hops, and he 
distinctly promised not to tax raw materials. Hops form a 
brewers' raw material, and we see that under Protection no 
material would be safe from taxation. As a matter of fact, 
foreign competition in the hop market has not increased, and 
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on the average the home growers already possess the greater 
part of the market. What the hop-growers want to do, of 
com-se, is to raise prices ; as the Hop Committee reported to 
the House of Commons : 

" The object of the proposed duty, they explained frankly, 
was to raise the price of the home produce." 

So that the hop-growers very sensibly believe that the 
foreigner does not pay the import duty. 

HOSIERY — There is considerable foreign competition in 
the hosiery trade : 



BRITISH COMMERCE IN HOSIERY 





Cotton Hobbebt 


Woollen Hosieby 


Year. 


Imports for 
Home Con- 
sumption 
(e.i.f.) 


Exports ol 

Britisb 

Make 

(l.o.b.) 


Imports for 
Home Con- 
sumption 
(ci.f.) 


Exports of 
British 
Make 
(f.o.b.) 


1900 (good year) 

1907 (good year) 

1908 (bad year) 


£ 
576,000 
1,206,000 
1,384,000 


£ 
394,000 
522,000 
424,000 


£ 

Not known 

262,000 

300,000 


£ 
899,000 
1,486,000 
1,276,000 



In cotton hosiery, imports exceed exports : in woollen 
hosiery, exports exceed imports. 

Before Mr. Chamberlain's Tariff " Commission " a number 
of hosiery manufacturers suggested duties varying from 10 
per cent, to 33 per cent, and upwards. One firm spoke of 
60 per cent, on gloves, and another of 35 per cent, on stockings, 
another firm quoted with approval the Nottingham Guardian, 
" If our trade is to be conserved we must have not merely a 
protective duty but a prohibitive one." The Tariff " Com- 
mission " made no recommendation, but it is quite clear that 
Mr. Chamberlain's " 10 per cent." would not satisfy those who 
desire to bestow upon us the gift of dear hosiery. Given 
effective methods, it should not be more difficult to hold our 
own in cotton hosiery than to hold it in cotton spinning and 
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manufacturing, and we cannot afford to give duties to hosiery 
manufacturers to help their trade while ruining the cotton 
trade generally. 

HOURS OF LABOUR— In the Fiscal Blue Book for 1903 
the Board of Trade pointed out that not only are Continental 
wages lower than British wages, but that the lower wages are 
earned in longer hours. The Board of Trade say : " Generally 
speaking, the countries compared stand in the following order 
as regards the length of the current hours of labour : Germany, 
Erance, United States, United Kingdom." Thus of the four 
leading industrial nations Britain has the shortest hours of ' 
labour. The Saturday half-holiday, a commonplace here, is 
unknown on the Continent. 

IMPLEMENTS— See Tools. 

IMPORT DUTIES, INCIDENCE OP— In the general case, 
and in the long run, import duties are paid by the consumers 
of the importing country. They are an element in price, just 
as much as cost of material, or cost of freight, or cost of labour. 
This is universally recognised in the practice of all business 
men and in the practice of all Protectionist Governments. It 
ought not to be necessary to support such a common-sense 
proposition as that here laid down by the weight of authority, 
but it may be useful to quote the opinion of our most 
distinguished economist, Professor Alfred Marshall, as stated 
in his memorandum, " Fiscal Policy of International Trade," 
pubUshed as a House of Commons paper in 1908. Professor 
Marshall says : 

" It is my opinion that, in nearly all important cases, import 
duties are borne almost exclusively by the consumer. But 
there is no absolute rule in the matter. Gases can be con- 
ceived on a large scale, and have actually existed on a small 
scale, in which a perceptible part of the burden of an import 
duty is borne by foreigners. And, of course, a part of the 
pressure of every new tax of whatever kind is apt to rest tem- 
porarily on producers, merchants, shippers, and others, until 
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they are able to shift it to its permanent resting-place on the 
shoulders of consumers." 

De minimis non curat lex, and a Government, in making 
laws, must have regard to the general ease, and not to the 
exceptional instance which proves the general case. As I have 
said, all foreign Governments recognise the general case as 
stated at the beginning of this article. 

For example, the American Government, under Section 25 
of the new Payne Tariff, continuing the provisions of the 
Dingley Tariff, repays to American exporters 99 per cent, of 
any import duty which has been paid upon any raw or 
manufactured dutiable material incorporated in exported 
articles. That is to say, they recognise that the American 
import duties are paid by American citizens, and not by 
foreigners. Under the Dingley Tariff millions of dollars have 
been returned every year to American citizens in this way. 

Most other countries adopt the same practice. Prance, for 
example, returns to a French file maker the steel duty if he 
shows on export that he has made his files out of imported 
steel. 

The Protectionist who understands Protection, indeed, is a 
Protectionist because he has the assurance that in the general 
case the consumer and not the foreigner pays the duty. Thus, 
when the German Government introduced the last German 
tariff, in 1902, they published with it, as is their custom, a 
printed explanation of the reasons for its introduction. In this 
they said : 

" A means whereby the agricultural interests are enabled to 
cover their cost of production is to be found, under the given 
circumstances, by creating a factor which will determine the 
inland selling price through relative Protective duties. . . . 
Inland prices are raised, so far as a consideration of the 
circumstances of the last ten years will allow us to judge, 
in proportion to the duties. This is seen from the following 
tables ..." 

The tables showed, amongst other things, that the Berlin 
price of wheat in the years 1889-1900 was higher than the 
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London price of wheat by about the amount of the wheat duty. 
The German Government memorandum went on to say : 

" These tables show that the difference between the inland 
price and the price of foreign wheat (exclusive of duty) varies 
according to the amount of duty. It is therefore to be expected 
that a raising of duties will favourably affect our internal agri- 
cultural interests." 

So that the policy which is said by Protectionists here not 
to raise price, in Germany is introduced deliberately with the 
purpose of raising price. 

A moment's consideration will show that if the foreigner 
pays the import duty, there is no such thing as Protection. 
For, if the foreigner pays the duty, and the price of a taxed 
competitive article is not raised by the duty, the foreign 
competition remains where it was before the duty was imposed, 
and the home producer stands precisely where he did before 
the duty was imposed. This ought to be so obvious that it 
is surprising that Protectionists can at one and the same time 
(1) complain of foreign under-selling, (2) claim Protective 
duties as a relief from that under-selling, and (3) gravely tell 
the public that the foreigner will pay the duty. 



IMPORTS — Imports are goods or products passing inwards 
over a political boundary line. The receipt of imports by a 
country is proof that that country has either exported goods to 
pay for them, or that it has rendered services (" invisible 
exports ") to pay for them, or that foreign capital has been 
invested in the country. (See Expoets.) 



IMPORTS AND UNEMPLOYMENT— See Unemployment, 

COMPABATIVB. 



IMPORTS, COMPARATIVE— The following table gives 
comparative imports for home consumption of ten nations : 
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IMPORTS FOE HOME CONSUMPTION 
(In Millions of £) 



Nation 






Tear 


Imports of 
Manufac- 
tures only 


Total 
Imports 


Percentage of 

Manufac- 
tures to Total 
Imports 


United States 


1907 


131 


298 


44 


United Kingdom 






1907 


128 


554 


23 


Germany 






1907 


88' 


480 


21 


Italy 






1906 


47 


103 


46 


France 






1907 


47 


249 


19 


Austria-Hungary 






1906 


U 


98 


45 


HoUand 






1906 


41 


210 


19 


Russia 






1906 


35 


85 


41 


Switzerland . . . 






1906 


20 


59 


33 


Spain 






1906 


11 


40 


28 



* If classed as ours this figure would be higher. 

These figures dispose of the common Protectionist belief 
that Britain is the only country which permits manufactures to 
be imported. The chief importer is America, we are second, 
and Germany is a close third. 

On page 140 will be found an extended comparison of the four 
chief commercial nations in point of comparative imports. It 
should be borne in mind that the figures relating to compara- 
tive imports of manufactures are not strictly comparative, 
owing to differences of classification. It will be seen that both 
Britain and Germany have doubled their imports of manufac- 
tures since 1880-4, while America has also made a very great 
increase. France, although exhibiting increase in this respect, 
still imports but £45,000,000 or so of manufactures per annum. 
Thus the country of the four which is least progressive in 
commerce and industry has by far the smallest importation of 
manufactured articles. According to Protectionist reasoning 
she should be the most prosperous of the four nations. 

In point of imports Britain is easily first, and as the sole 
object of exportation is to secure imports the success of 
British commerce could not be subjected to a truer 
criterion. 
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Aver. 1855-9 ... 

„ 1860-4 ... 

., 1865-9 ... 

„ 1870-4 ... 

„ 1875-9 ... 

„ 1880-4 ... 

„ 1885-9 ... 

„ 1890-4 ... 

„ 1895-9 ... 

„ 1900-4 ... 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

Aver. 1905-8 ... 
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INCOME TAX RETURNS— The growth of British in- 
comes and of British trading profits is shown by the official 
Income Tax returns of the Inland Eevenue Commissioners 
to be as follows : 

OFFICIAL ASSESSMENTS TO INCOME TAX 



Total 

Profits 

All Schedules 

Millions of £ 
308 
322 
363 
429 
515 
576 
612 
642 
707 
770 
914 
960 
979 
982 
1,040 



These remarkable figures call for little comment. They 
show how thoughtless is the common Protectionist statement 
that British trade is not as profitable as it used to be. 

The figures understate growth, because in recent years the 
extension of the exemption limit has cut out incomes which 
of old were included in the statistics. 





Profits of Trades 




and Professions 


Financial 


Only 


Years 


Schedule D 


Ended March 31 


Millions of £ 


1855 


91 


Aver. 1856-60 


91 


„ 1861-5 


107 


,, 1866-70 


166 


„ 1871-5 


227 


„ 1876-80 


259 


„ 1881-5 


277 


„ 1886-90 


298 


„ 1891-5 


357 


„ 1896-1900 . 


397 


„ 1901-5 


491 


1906 


509 


1907 


519 


1908 


519 


1909 


575 



INDIA — Although India contains about three-fourths of the 
population of the British Empire, she found no place in Mr. 
Chamberlain's programme of preference and protection. India 
bulks very largely in British commerce, and it is important to 
observe that of her total imports in 1908, 178,783,000 tens of 
rupees, as much as Ex 116,660,000 worth was imported from 
the United Kingdom, chiefly in the form of manufactured 
articles. Protectionists have never yet told us what is their 
programme for India. It is clear that if we need Protection 
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against foreign competition, India must need Protection 
against British competition. We are trustees for India's 
welfare, and if we adopt Protection without giving India 
import duties against ourselves, we shall be convicted of the 
rankest injustice. At present India has a Free Trade revenue 
tariff, but that can only remain while we are ourselves a Free 
Trade country. Protection means giving up a large share of 
the Indian market. 

INVISIBLE EXPORTS— See Expoets. 

IRON AND STEEL — In considering this important industry 
it should first of all be remembered that three countries are 
specially favoured by nature in respect of iron ore and coal : 

WORLD'S lEON OEE PRODUCTION, 1906 



Nation 


Tons 


Per Cent. 


United States 


... 47,750,000 


37-97 


Germany 


... 26,735,000 


21-26 


United Kingdom ... 


... 15,500,000 


12-33 



America, Germany, and 1 gg^Q^g ^^.^g 



TriraSx together!' ":: | 89,985,000 
AU the rest of the world 35,775,000 28-44 



Total ... 125,760,000 100-00 

Thus America, Germany, and Britain together produce 
7 out of every 10 tons of iron ore produced by all the world. 
By reference to coal it will be seen the same three nations 
produce 8 out of every 10 tons of the world's coal. 

It naturally follows that the same three countries produce 
7 to 8 tons out of every 10 tons of iron and steel produced by 
all the world. Fiscal policy can only modify these facts ; 
it cannot materially alter them, for Protection cannot rob a 
country of its native coal and iron, or Free Trade confer native 
coal and iron upon a nation. 

The broad progress of the British iron trade is exhibited in 
the accompanying table (page 143) headed "British Pig Iron 
Production," which gives the basic statistics for every year 
since 1873. 
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BRITISH PIG IRON PRODUCTION 

Table showing (1) Number of Furnaces in Blast, (2) Quantity of Pig 
Iron Produced, (3) Quantities of Ore and Coal used in its Produc- 
tion, and of Iron Ore Imported, and Price of Exported Pig Iron, 
1873 to 1908 



Year 


Furnaces 
in Blast 


Pig Iron 
Produced 


Total Iron 
Ore Used. 
British and 
Imported 


Iron Ore 
Imported 


Coal Used 


Average 
Price of 
Exported 
Pig, f.o.b. 


1873 


Number 
683 


Tons 
6,566,000 


Tons 
16,820,000 


Tons 
968,000 


Tons 
16,718,000 


s. d. 
124 3 


1874 


649 


5,991,000 


15,864.000 


764,000 


16,292,000 


94 


1875 


629 


6,365,000 


16,560,000 


469,000 


15,646,000 


72 6 


1876 


585 


6,556,000 


17,814,000 


672,000 


16,698,000 


62 4 


1877 


541 


6,609,000 


18,250,000 


1,142,000 


15,342,000 


57 3 


1878 


498 


6,381,000 


17,300,000 


1,173,000 


14,112,000 


53 4 


1879 


497 


5,995,000 


15,797,000 


1,086,000 


13,117,000 


51 6 


1880 


667 


7,749,000 


21,087 000 


2,633,000 


16,983,000 


63 10 


1881 


665 


8,144,000 


20,249,000 


2,451,000 


17,486,000 


65 3 


1882 


570 


8,587,000 


21,249,000 


3,285,000 


17,796,000 


66 1 


1883 


552 


8,529,000 


21,013,000 


3,191,000 


17,775,000 


51 10 


1884 


476 


7,812,000 


18,887,000 


2,731,000 


16,078,000 


46 


1885 


424 


7,416,000 


17,938,000 


2,823,000 


15,287,000 


43 1 


1886 


399 


7,010,000 


17,297,000 


2,878,000 


14,250,000 


42 6 


1887 


405 


7,559,000 


18,363,000 


3,766,000 


15,304,000 


46 8 


1888 


425 


7,999,000 


19,152,000 


3,562,000 


16,131,000 


42 4 


1889 


445 


8,323,000 


19,684,000 


4,031,000 


16,767,000 


50 


1890 


414 


7,904,000 


19,214,000 


4,472,000 


16,168,000 


60 11 


1891 


376 


7,406,000 


18,618,000 


3,181,000 


15,374,000 


62 4 


1892 


362 


6,709,000 


16,344,000 


3,780,000 


13,860,000 


51 1 


1893 


327 


6,977,000 


16,621,000 


4,066,000 


13,807,000 


46 11 


1894 


325 


7,427,000 


17,804,000 


4,414,000 


14,885,000 


46 


1895 


344 


7,703,000 


18,629,000 


4,450,000 


15,224,000 


47 11 


1896 


373 


8,660,000 


21,204,000 


5,438,000 


17,114,000 


47 10 


1897 


380 


8,796,000 


21,327,000 


5,969,000 


17,562,000 


48 1 


1898 


358 


8,610,000 


20,968,000 


6,468,000 


17,196,000 


62 6 


1899 


411 


9,421,000 


22,820,000 


7,056,000 


19,061,000 


69 4 


1900 


403 


8,959,000 


22,101,000 


6,298,000 


18,742,000 


84 


1901 


336 


7,929,000 


19,265,000 


6,649,000 


16,273,000 


62 8 


1902 


348 


8,679,000 


20,928,000 


6,440,000 


17,649,000 


64 9 


1903 


349 


8,935,000 


21,879,000 


6,314,000 


18,302,000 


63 1 


1904 


327 


8,694,000 


21,146,000 


6,101,000 


17,535,000 


58 5 


1905 


345 


9,608,000 


23,051,000 


7,345,000 


19,255,000 


63 


1906 


368 


10,183,000 


24,670,000 


7,823,000 


20,863,000 


69 11 


1907 


369 


10,114,000 


25,124,000 


7,642,000 


21,119,000 


74 2 


1908 


322 


9,057,000 


22,736,000 


6,057,000 


18,742,000 


63 5 



PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT IN THE BRITISH IRON 
AND STEEL TRADES 

Showing (1) Pig Iron Production, (2) Employment in the Iron and Steel 
Manufacture, and (3) Employment in the Metal, Engineering, and 
Shipbuilding Trades 





Production of Pig Iron 


Persons Employed 

in the Iron 
and Steel Trades, 


Persons Employed 

in the Metal, 

Engineering, and 

Shipbuilding 

Trades.* 


Year 




Per TTfin.H 




Total 


of Popu- 


including Dealers. 






lation 


Census Figures. 


Census Figures. 




Tons 


Cwts. 






1854 


3,100,000 


2-2 


110,408 1 


504,968 + 


1855 


3,200,000 


2-4 






1856 


3,600,000 


2-6 






1857 


3,700,000 


2-6 






1853 


3,500,000 


2-4 






1859 


3,700,000 


2-6 






1860 


3,800,000 


2-6 






1861 


3,700,000 


2-6 


149,366 


669,814 


1862 


3,900,000 


2-6 






1863 


4,500,000 


3'0 






1864 


4,800,000 


3-2 






1865 


4,800,000 


3-2 






1866 


4,500,000 


30 






1867 


4,800,000 


3-2 






1868 


5,000,000 


3-2 






1869 


5,400,000 


3-4 






1870 


6,000,000 


3-8 






1871 


6,600,000 


4-2 


223,448 


789,230 


1872 


6,700,000 


4 '2 






1873 


6,600,000 


4-2 






1874 


6,000,000 


3-6 






1875 


6,400,000 


4-0 






1876 


6,600,000 


4 






1877 


6,600,000 


4-0 






1878 


6,400,000 


3-8 






1879 


6,000,000 


3-4 






1880 


7,700,000 


4-4 






1881 


8,100,000 


4-6 


241,346 


900,954 


1882 


8,600,000 


4-8 






1883 


8,500,000 


4-8 






1884 


7,800,000 


4-4 






1885 


7,400,000 


4-2 






1886 


7,000,000 


3-8 






1887 


7,600,000 


4-2 






1888 


8,000,000 


4-4 






1889 


8,300,000 


4-4 






1890 


7,900,000 


4-2 






1891 


7,400,000 


4-0 


245,847 


1,056,724 


1892 


6,700,000 


3-6 






1893 


7,000,000 


3-6 






1894 


7,400,000 


3-8 






1895 


7,700,000 


40 






1896 


8,700,000 


4-4 






1897 


8,800,000 


4-4 






1898 


8,600,000 


4-2 






1899 


9,400,000 


4-6 






1900 


9,000,000 


4-4 


Comparative 




1901 


7,900,000 


3-8 


Figures 


1,435,835 


1902 


8,700,000 


4-1 


cannot be given 




1903 


8.900,000 


4-2 






1904 


8,600,000 


4-0 






1905 


9,600,000 


4-4 






1906 


10,200,000 


4-6 






1907 


10,100,000 


4-5 






1908 


9,000,000 


4-0 







+ Not including workers in jewellery and precious metals, or watch and scien- 
tific and surgical instrument makers, but including workers in brass and other 
metals. t Census figures of 1851. 
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IMPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL, IN ALL SHAPES, 



Year 


Pig and 
Puddled 


Wrought 
Iron 


Finished 
or partly 
manufac- 


Scrap 
Iron 


Imple- 
ments 
and 
Tools 


Cutlery 
and 


Scientific 
Instru- 




Iron 


tured Iron 


Hardware 


ments 








and Steel 










£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1854 




528,000 












1865 




542,000 












1866 




776,000 












1857 




690,000 












1858 




340,000 












1859 




576,000 












1860 




712,000 












1861 




696,000 




5 


s 


1 


fc 


1862 




765,000 




rH 


r-\ 


S 


1863 




807,000 




S" 


<D 


<D 


Q> 


1864 




1,046,000 




S 


g 


U 


s 


1865 




1,049,000 




■3 


V 


■§ 


(D 


1866 




1,261,000 




J2 


JH 


S 


,D 


1867 




1,259,000 




"S 


fo 


tS 


fcJ 


1868 




1,104,000 




^ 






'§ 


1869 




1,117,000 




s 


S 


ii 


1870 




1,307,000 




O 


o 
o 


o 
o 


1871 




1,689,000 




U 


s 


<D 


£ 


1872 




2,080,000 




t>. 


t>t 


>» 


f>j 


1873 




1,996,000 




% 


"ffl 




1874 




2,384,000 




"S 


d 


1 


$ 


1875 




2,743,000 




s 


1 


i 

Pi 


1876 




2,621,000 




1 


Q. 


1877 




2,616,000 




ID 


ID 


CD 


s 


1878 




2,728,000 






^ 


CO 




1879 




2,600,000 






O 


o 


O 


1880 




3,640,000 




^ 


Z 


!zi 


1881 




3,705,000 












1882 




3,871,000 












1883 




4,107,000 












1884 




3,869,000 












1885 




3,681,000 












1886 




3,167,000 




29,000 








1887 


170,000 


990,000 


2,482,000 




1888 


150,000 


1,026,000 


2,810,000 


35,000 








1889 


304,000 


1,034,000 


3,106,000 


78,000 








1890 


270,000 


92.5,000 


3,279,000 


49,000 








1891 


256,000 


752,000 


3,361,000 


37,000 








1892 


236,000 


692,000 


3,097,000 


41,000 








1893 


174,000 


693,000 


3,056,000 


35,000 








1894 


300,000 


665,000 


3,138,000 


52,000 








1895 


431,000 


549,000 


3,393,000 


49,000 








1896 


441,000 


570,000 


4,733,000 


69,000 








1897 


518,000 


540,000 


3,441,000 


69,000 




711,000 


99,000 


1898 


638,000 


556,000 


3,906,000 


70,000 




895,000 


207,000 


1899 


621,000 


577,000 


4,377,000 


90,000 




1,114,000 


238,000 


1900 


805,000 


656,000 


5,864,000 


112,000 


418,000 


901,000 


649,000 


1901 


792,000 


735,000 


6,034,000 


122,000 


415,000 


1,162,000 


711,000 


1902 


798,000 


1,085,000 


6,027,000 


113,000 


381,000 


1,402,000 


949,000 


1903 


577,000 


1,113,000 


6,972,000 


57,000 


596,000 


1,461,000 


769,000 


1904 


561,000 


685,000 


6,971,000 


61,000 


648,000 


1,194,000 


784,000 


1905 


591,000 


666,000 


7,332,000 


72,000 


339,000 


1,072,000 


849,000 


1906 


494,000 


703,000 


7,163,000 


109,000 


330,000 


1,136,000 


1,013,000 


1907 


658,000 


672,000 


6,086,000 


83,000 


400,000 


1,160,000 


1,087,000 
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INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1854 TO 1907 



Electrical 

Goods 
Apparatus 

(not 
Machinery) 


Machinery 
and Bteam 
Engines 


Ships and 
Boats 


Cycles, &c. 


Motor Cars 

and 

Motor 

Cycles 


Total 


Year 


£ 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 

528.000 
542,000 
776,000 
690,000 
340,000 
576,000 
712,000 


1864 
1855 
1856 
1867 
1858 
1859 
1860 


1 


flr 


§ 


1 


g 


695,000 


1861 


o^ 


S 


iH 


755,000 


1862 


ID 


ss 


o 


<D 


s 


807,000 


1863 


b 


la 


g 


U 

o 


& 


1,046,000 


1864 


■s 


flfl 


"S 




o 


1,049,000 


1865 


a 


§3 


a 


A 


a 


1,261,000 


1866 


•a 


la 


^ 


'^i 


t 


1,259,000 


1867 


^ 




^ 


o 


■2 


1,104,000 


1868 


tJ 


fljH 


s 


1 


g 


1,117,000 


1869 


o 

o 


'S3 


o 
o 


§ 


O 


1,807,000 


1870 


<D 


mS 


s 


<D 


IH 


1,589,000 


1871 


>, 


?S 


^ 


>, 


>l 


2,080,000 


1872 


® 


i| 


■3 


"3 


-S 


1,996,000 


1873 


2 


3 


d 


d 


2,384,000 


1874 


■s^ 


i 


1 


c3 


2,743,000 


1875 


o* 


"■s 


a. 


s* 


2,521,000 


1876 


m 


IB P 


<a 


a> 


m 


2,515,000 


1877 


** 


P 


^ 


_^ 


■§ 


2,728,000 


1878 


o 


° 


o 


a 


2,600,000 


1879 


S5 




!5 


z 




3,640,000 
3,705,000 
3,871,000 
4,107,000 
3,859,000 
3,581,000 
3,157,000 

3,691,000 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 

1887 










4,021,000 


1888 












4,521,000 


1889 












4,523,000 


1890 












4,406,000 


1891 




255,000 
225,000 
213,000 
237,000 
303000 








4,321,000 


1892 










4,082,000 
4,258,000 


1893 
1894 










4,659.000 


1895 










6,106,000 


1896 


242,000 

368,000 

614,000 

1,266,000 

849,000 

687,000 

876,000 

846,000 

1,010,000 

1^88,000 

1,248,000 


2,371,000 
3,056,000 
3,673,000 
3,476,000 
3,963,000 
4,761,000 




527,000 
613,000 
287,000 
195,000 
176,000 
144,000 


1,103,000 


8,518,000 
10,208,000 
11,591,000 
14,330,000 
14,949,000 
17,410,000 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


4,460,000 
4,312,000 
4,638,000 
5,127,000 
5,314,000 


68,000 
26,000 
33,000 
28,000 
27,000 


99,000 
83,000 
130,000 
158,000 
171,000 


1,988,000 
2,472,000 
3,447,000 
4,452,000 
4,631,000 


18,990,000 
18,543,000 
20,079,000 
21,901,000 
21,336,000 


1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 



EXPORTS OF IKON AND STEEL IN ALL SHAPES, 





Iron and 

Steel and 


Scrap 
Iron 




Imple- 
ments 
and 
Tools 


Scientific Telegraph 


Tear 


Manufac- 
tures 
Thereof. 


Cutlery Hardware 


Appa- 
ratus 


Cables, 




£ 
4,178,000 


£ 


£ £ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1846 


2,181,000 


« 


1847 


5,266,000 


■^'0 Hrt 


2,342,000 






■oS 


1848 


4,778000 




1,860,000 


No 

recor 

befo 

185 




|S 


1849 


4,986,000 


2,201,000 






1850 


5,350,000 


u 


2,641,000 




u a 


1851 


5,768,000 


62,000 


2,827,000 


69,000 




■§» 


1852 


6,633,000 


51,000 


2,692,000 


59,000 




gj3 


1853 


10,772,000 


73,000 


3,665,000 


77,000 




73,000 


1864 


11,615,000 


60,000 


3,868,000 


116,000 




82,000 


1855 


9,369,000 


97,000 


2,969,000 


112,000 




164,000 


1856 


12,830,000 


136,000 


3,748,000 


156,000 




80,000 


1857 


14,936,000 


197,000 


4,016,000 


191,000 




302,000 


1858 


12,486,000 


95,000 


3,278,000 


190,000 




225,000 


1869 


13,834,000 


31,000 


3,809,000 


193,000 




742,000 


1860 


13,673,000 


17,000 


3,771,000 


254,000 


1 


252,000 


1861 


11,226,000 


36,000 


3,426,000 


248,000 


214,000 


1862 


12,858,000 ♦ 


98,000 


2,865,000 


292,000 


o 


321.000 


1863 


14,833,000 


68,000 


3,341,000 


270,000 




317,000 


1864 


16,035,000 


14,000 


3,579,000 


261,000 


a 


218.000 


1865 


16,427,000 


13,000 


3,762,000 


311,000 


J3 


149,000 


1866 


17,111,000 


70,000 


3,826,000 


279,000 


^ 


312,000 


1867 


17,375,000 


188,000 


3,426,000 


229,000 


.2 


210,000 


1868 


17,267,000 


377,000 


3,276,000 


270,000 


g 


338,000 


1869 


21,866,000 


487,000 


3,737,000 


348,000 


« 


1,010,000 


1870 


23,537,000 


501,000 


3,812,000 


326,000 


U 


2,523,000 


1871 


26,483,000 


666,000 


4,023,000 


274,000 


o 


1,518,000 


1872 


35,340,000 


656,000 


5,089.000 


366,000 


406,000 


1873 


37332,000 


399,000 


4,938,000 


501,000 




2,359,000 


1874 


30,945,000 


246,000 


4,403,000 


414,000 




2,113,000 


1875 


26,644,000 


103,000 


4,264,000 


416,000 




1,168,000 


1876 


20,641,000 


96,000 


3,483,000 


413,000 




815,000 


1877 


20,013,000 


101,000 


3,338.000 


407,000 




1,246,000 


1878 


18,269,000 


124,000 


3,298.000 


421.000 




746,000 


1879 


18,616,000 


801,000 


3,028,000 


364.000 




2.601.000 


1880 


27,225,000 


1,165,000 


3,521,000 


378,000 




1,301,000 


1881 


27103,000 


488,000 


3,881,000 


422,000 




1,984,000 


1882 


81,091,000 


507,000 


4,017,000 


591,000 




1,043,000 


1883 


28,252,000 


338,000 


3,756,000 


863,000 




1.238,000 


1884 


24,273,000 


223,000 


3,143,000 


994,000 




2,509,000 


1885 


21,449,000 


261,000 


2,862,000 


876.000 




770,000 


1886 


21,430,000 


388,000 


2,846,000 


829,000 




993,000 


1887 


24,164,000 


828,000 


2,921,000 


890,000 


216,000 1 


817,000 


1888 


26,020,000 


397,000 


3,168,000 


1.000.000 


245,000 


521,000 


1889 


28,710,000 


432,000 


3,982,000 


1.263.000 


285.000 


1.038,000 


1890 


31,063,000 


502,000 


2,764,000 


1.338.000 


308.000 


1,602,000 


1891 


26,623,000 


354,000 


2,528,000 


1,312,000 


289,000 


1,434,000 


1892 


21,438,000 


328,000 


2,195,000 


1,262.000 


291.000 


910,000 


1893 


20,268,000 


334,000 


2,047,000 


1.226.000 


273.000 


1,063,000 


1894 


18,467,000 


221,000 


1,834,000 


1.195.000 


249,000 


1.387.000 


1895 


19,428,000 


262,000 


1,856,000 


1,240,000 


278.000 


782.000 


1896 


23,463,000 


339,000 


2,122,000 


1,414.000 


337.000 


857,000 


1897 


24,406,000 
22,392,000 


236,000 
238,000 


2,104,000 


1.364,000 
1.315,000 


349.000 
404.000 


998,000 


1898 


556,000 


1,430,000 


985,000 


1899 


27,713,000 


388,000 


603,000 


1,636,000 


1,430,000 


411.000 


1,407,000 


1900 


31,628,000 


369,000 


639,000 


1,500,000 


1.491,000 


448.000 


2,801,000 


1901 


26,009,000 


273,000 


637,000 


1,440,000 


1.492.000 


603.000 


3,148000 


1902 


28,877,000 


326,000 


660,000 


1,518,000 


1,572.000 


533.000 


2,839,000 


1903 


30,399,000 


442,000 


686,000 


1,595,000 


1,700.000 


582,000 


1,808,000 § 


1904 


28,067,000 


483,000 


697,000 


1,944,000 1 


1.652.000 


539,000 


866,000 


1905 


31,826,000 


464,000 


667,000 


1,994,000 


1.784.000 


599,000 


1,552,000 


1906 


39,841,000 


577,000 


707,000 


2,367,000 


2.079.000 


662.000 


1,648,000 


1907 


46,662,000 


648,000 


769,000 


2,540,000 


2,241,000 


813,000 


1,710,000 



* Prior to 1862 certain items were included under " Hardware." 
t The great increase in 1904 is only apparent. In that year " Hollow-ware " was 
for the first time included under " Hardware." 



FBOM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1846 TO 1907 



Machinery 

and 

Engines 


New 
Ships 


Arms, &e. 


Cycles 


Motor 
Cars 


Total 


rear 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 




1,117,000 




•a 






7,476,000 


1846 


1,263,000 




,5 OtHOS 






8,871,000 


1847 


818,000 








7,456,000 


1848 


701,000 










7,888,000 


1849 


1,042,000 




u 






9,033,000 


1850 


1,168,000 




219,000 






10,108,000 


1851 


1.251,000 




185,000 






10.871,000 


1852 


1.985,000 




273,000 






16,918,000 


1853 


1,931,000 




211,000 






17,883,000 


1854 


2,243,000 




163,000 






15,107,000 


1855 


2,716,000 




289,000 






19,954,000 


1866 


8,884,000 




448,000 






23,974,000 


1857 


3,599,000 




325,000 






20,198,000 


1858 


3,713,000 




168,000 






22,490,000 


1859 


3,838,000 




359.000 






22,164.000 


1860 


4,214,000 




515,000 






19,879,000 


1861 


4.092,000 




1,574,000 






22,100,000 


1862 


4,368,000 




856,000 






24,043,000 


1868 


4,849,000 




349,000 






24,305,000 


1864 


6,223,000 




425,000 






25,310,000 


1865 


4,759.000 




360,000 






26,707,000 


1866 


4,969,000 




496,000 






26,912,000 


1867 


4,729,000 




796,000 






27,043,000 


1868 


5,U9,000 




365,000 






82,921,000 


1869 


6 293,000 




871,000 






36.863,000 


1870 


5,942,000 




874,000 






38,780,000 


1871 


8,201,000 




479,000 


§ 




50,535,000 


1872 


10,020,000 




515,000 


T-t 




66,064,000 


1873 


9,891,000 




378,000 


to 




48,889,000 


1874 


9,059,000 




663,000 


o 




41,307,000 


1875 


7,210,000 




271,000 


"S 




82,929,000 


1876 


6,723,000 




264,000 


.a 




32092,000 


1877 


7,498,000 




303,000 


% 




30,659,000 


1878 


7279,000 




258,000 


S 




32,847,000 


1879 


9,264,000 


s 


307,000 


S 




43,161,000 


1880 


9,960,000 


s 


318,000 


o 




44,156,000 


1881 


11,932,000 


2 


323,000 


u 




49,504,000 


1882 


13,433,000 


S 


361,000 


■§ 


S 


48,231,000 


1883 


13,073,000 


■s 


391,000 


z 


iH 


44,605,000 


1884 


11,087,000 
10,137,000 




384,000 
306,000 




1 


37,679,000 
36,929,000 


1885 
1886 


11,126,000 


t3 


784,000 




<D 


41,746,000 


1887 


12,939,000 


^ 


931,000 




A 


45,221,000 


1888 


15,274,000 


o 


834,000 




TJ 


50,815,000 


1889 


16,411,000 


s 


980,000 




% 


54068,000 


1890 


15,817,000 


■s 


740,000 




H 


48,697,000 


1891 


13,887,000 


Z 


610,000 


916,000 


s 


41,887,000 


1892 


13,917,009 




621,000 


1,033,000 


f4 


40,672,000 


1893 


14,206,000 




667,000 


1,201,000 


"o 


39,426.000 


1894 


15,150,000 




974,000 


1,386,000 


!zi 


41.346.000 


1895 


17,014,000 




866,000 


1,866,000 




48,268,000 


1896 


16,266,000 




836,000 


1,430,000 




47,978,000 


1897 


18,390,000 




1,092,000 


961,000 




47,763,000 


1898 


19,653,000 


9,197,000 


811,000 


662,000 




68,811,000 


1899 


19,620,000 


8,588,000 


695,000 


530,000 




68,304,000 


1900 


17,812,000 


9,149,000 


824.000 


577,000 




60,874,000 


1901 


18,755,000 


5,872,000 


603,000 


718,000 


172,000 


62,445,000 


1902 


20,058,000 


4,284,000 


587,000 


849,000 


344,000 


68,338,000 


1903 


21065,000 


4,455,000 


622,000 


740,000 


359,000 


61,489,000 


1904 


23,260,000 


5,431,000 


969,000 


1,037,000 


542,000 


70,115,000 


1905 


26,772,000 


8,644,000 


1,060,000 


1,140,000 


869,000 


86,349,000 


1906 


31,763,000 


10,023,000 


1,000,000 


1,288,000 


1,881,000 


100,738,000 


1907 



t Prior to 1887 smaUer qnantities of Scientiflo Apparatus were exported. 
§ Prior to 1903 this item included Telegraph Wire. In 1908 and alter Telegraph 
Wire is included under "Iron and Steel." 
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IBON AND STEEL EXPORTS, 



Description 


1892 


1893 


1894 


1895 


1896 


1897 


Pig and pnadled iron 


£ 
1,974745 


£ 
1,971,518 


£ 
1,912,968 


£ 
2,077,073 


£ 
2,533,883 


£ 

2,889,440 


Wrought, in bars, rods, &c. 


1,147,682 


929,562 


823,366 


854,017 


1,094,289 


1,087,644 


Steel— bars, rods, angles, &o. ... 


1,043.167 


1,602,836 


1,014,514 


1,189,038 


1,425,827 


1.498,791 


Eailroad— Bails 


1,622,332 


1,921,157 


1,309,231 


1,432,911 


2,694,367 


2,671,745 


Chairs and sleepers 


280,667 


267,590 


244,584 


170,860 


386,012 


468,038 


Dnenumerated 


304,823 


322,267 


331,584 


293,265 


681,041 


717,796 


Wheels and axles complete | 








In years 


previous 


to 1903 


Tyres and axles 1 














Hoops and strips 


880,169 


324,467 


348,041 


338,165 


408,600 


334,616 


Tinned plates and sheets 


5,330,216 


4,991,300 


4,338,786 


4,239,193 


3,036,015 


3,038,569 


Sheets, galv. and corrugated ... 


2,077,068 


2,045,770 


1,948,652 


2,251,374 


2,843,622 


2,562,081 


Black plates for tinning 

Other plates and sheets ... 
(Including armour plates) ) 


1,560,185 


1,563,253 


1,582,530 


338,346 
1,125,199 


477,999 
1,419.205 


669,899 
1,570,151 


Anchors, grapnels, chains, and 
cables 


315,896 


278,976 


274,011 


276,760 


845,184 


331,573 


Tubes, pipes, &c. (wrought) ... 


652,421 


599,995 


567,290 


686,591 


989,876 


976,054 


Pipes and fittings (cast) 








Not sepa 


rately dl 


stinguish 


Nails, screws, and rivets 


827,960 


321,950 


281,617 


306,328 


360,516 


367,337 


Bolts and nuts 














WrouKht-iron manufactures, . 
unenumerated 


1,910,766 


1,564,909 


1,440,678 


1,551,158 


1,959,897 


2,073,976 


Bedsteads 














♦Cast-iron manufactures, un- 
enumerated 


1,165.255 


999,196 


868,394 


907,770 


1,064,265 


1,726,760 


Cast steel ingots and bloom ... 


30,740 


80,485 


62,495 


69,507 


109,251 


117,118 


tWlre and manufactures thereof 


793,916 


647,461 


620,536 


711,188 


903,995 


867,640 


Girders, beams, joists, and' 
pillars 














Iron castings 














Ironforgings 

Steel castings 


500,754 


476,622 


498,181 


620,640 


930,070 


1,136,746 


Steel forgings 














Manufactures of steel, or steel & 
Iron combined unenumerated 














Total exports, iron and steel 
(See note below) 


21,438,152 


■ 
20,258,303 


18,467,447 


19,428,883 


23,462,793 


24,405,374 



N.B.— The totals before and after 1902 are not strictly comparable. Prior to 1903 

e.g., telegraph wire, which 
* Eeduoed in 1903-4 by transference of items to n»w headings. 
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IN DETAIL, 1892 TO 


1907 














1898 


1899 


190 


1901 


1902 


1908 


1904 


1906 


1906 


1907 


2,739,093 


£ 
4,785,244 


£ 
5,994,306 


£ 
2,630,526 


£ 
3,571,185 


£ 
3,360,430 


£ 
2,369,210 


£ 
3,096,955 


£ 
5,824,616 


£ 
7,222,781 


993,973 


1,229,088 


1,543,143 


1,041,534 


1,027,478 


999,025 


882,863 


1,002,762 


1,213,027 


1,367,805 


1,563,930 


1,882,566 


2,073,868 


1,611,193 


1,766,233 


1,917,469 


1,604,014 


2,081,654 


2,704,106 


3,159,201 


2,173,666 


2,311,200 


2,366,785 


2,736,264 


3,173,203 


3,212,700 


2,544,289 


2,731,854 


2,591,363 


2,832,811 


311,207 


308,625 


270,723 


241,987 


332,299 


251,088 


238,754 


406,766 


383,052 


543,057 


526,773 


507,649 


554,559 


656,302 


649,249 


738,647 


760,222 


743,960 


864,874 


682,677 


not inol 


aded in 


these 


returns. 




669,023 


1 398,406 
1 223,909 


538,867 
220,366 


656,048 
269,035 


849,028 
438,887 


358,668 


405,286 


478,231 


348,183 


344,656 


371,760 


344,607 


339,399 


386,955 


490,200 


2,744,077 


3,168,614 


3,976,796 


3,704,088 


4,337,688 


3,958,643 


4,696,568 


4,666,984 


4,936,868 


5,922,092 


2,632,376 


3,120,708 


3,788,391 


3,192,850 


4,132,736 


4,383,963 


4,487,635 


4,826,211 


5,896,866 


6,887,365 


541,886 


829,715 


711,729 


584,918 


599,712 


661,206 


601,879 


664,253 


664,985 


764,786 


1,402,561 


1,880,075 


1,971,670 


1,222,746 


1,428,641 


1,419,689 


1,162,328 


1,632,249 


2,274,652 


2,680,121 


345,504 


410,821 


483,250 


453,894 


476,802 


448,336 


457,125 


478,974 


696,092 


697,931 


916,166 
ed prior 


1,122,646 
to 1905 


1,331,727 


1,004,876 


1,009,782 


1,866,869 


1,866,160 


1 1,486,411 
722,877 


1,847,422 
1,085,112 


2,146,448 
1,407,635 


356,513 


393,462 


449,711 


391,872 


388,810 


415,316 


426,933 


465,995 


515,823 


554,362 


2,056,683 


i 1,921,535 


2,057,650 


1,806,433 


1,860,654 


j 250,901 
U,716,128 


267,169 
1,082,199 


326,238 
924,404 


407,024 
987,244 


608,629 
1,096,891 




250,118 


350,646 


257,922 


362,908 


413,788 


369,201 


418,446 


487,763 


548,929 


1,057,593 


1,143,668 


1,195,190 


1,121,195 


1,077,650 


830,911 


594,557 


480,482 


504,969 


523,308 


94,208 


128,426 


98,517 


39,247 


142,359 


77,260 


37,581 


69,596 


88,623 


111,831 


772,604 


886,347 


904,142 


967,843 


1,042,869 


1,170,060 


1,194,670 
410,054 


1,569,546 
553,183 

108,528 


1,964,038 
983,528 

131,529 


2,201,946 
1,007,362 

110,575 


904,231 


1,027,034 


1,022,329 


1,144,885 


1,162,623 


1,276,074 


- 1,157,348 


13,164 
22,861 
80,820 

1,274,653 


20,273 
35,592 
62,099 

1,478,017 


23,756 
35,204 
92,304 

1,864,936 


22,391,711 


27,712,727 


31,623,353 


25,008,757 


28,877,337 


30,399,261 


28,066,671 


31,826,438 


39,840,595 


46,661,848 



certain items then included did nob appear under Iron and Steel in the Trade Eeturns. 

was classed with cables. 

I Prior to 1903 did not include telegraph wire. 
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IRON AND STEEL IMPORTS IN DETAIL, 1892 TO 1907 



DeBoription 


1892 


1893 


1894 


1895 


1896 


1897 


1898 


1899 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Pig & puddled iron 


235,681 


174,038 


299,739 


431,272 


441,244 


517,686 


637,690 


620,851 


Wrought, in bars, 
rods, &c 


692,259 


593,033 


555,658 


549,634 


570,412 


539,669 


556,549 


577,358 


Steel, unwTOUght or 
part wrougtit 


62,486 


90,506 


76,810 


95,003 


157,746 


276,131 


252,512 


434,020 


Girders, beams. 


















joists, &c 


502,574 


419,38c 


428,230 


436,384 


467,385 


484,504 


645,893 


631,832 


Bails \ 

SUp, bridge, boiler, 


































and other plates 


















and sheets 


















Hoops and strips ... 


















Steel, bars, angles, 


















&c \ 


2,532,118 


2,545,639 


2,632,944 


2,861,971 


"4,107,533 


2,679,995 


3,006,630 


3,311,363 


Nails, screws. 


















Kivets, bolts, and 


















nuts 


















Steel castings and 


















lorgings 


















Unenumerated .../ 


















Total imports, iron! 
and steel i 


4,025,118 


3,822,599 


3,993,281 


4,374,164 


5,744,320 


4,497,986 


4,999,274 


6,676,424 



Description 


1900 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Pig & puddled iron 


804,879 


792,361 


798,166 


576,996 


560,753 


590,959 


494,262 


558,376 


"Wrought in bars. 


















rods, &c 


666,014 


734,912 


[,084,613 


1,113,55C 


684,717 


666,016 


702,708 


571,717 


Steel, unwrought or 


















part wrought 


1,218,176 


1,106.365 


1,415,336 


1,308,025 


2,267.653 


2,615,206 


2,221,108 


1,748,013 


Girders, b earns. 


















joists, &c 


705,995 


828,604 


820,517 


933,266 


776,888 


738,836 


865,719 


574,980 


Eails 


313,312 


412,829 


332,872 


470,791 


243,906 


196,868 


74,040 


107,999 


Ship, bridge, boiler,\ 
and other plates 


































and sheets 








/ 550,289 
121,861 


492,614 


497,993 


611,608 


448,793 


Hoops and strips ... 








116.865 


117,333 


138,086 


180,154 


Steel, bars, angles. 


















&c 








932,449 


484,612 


317,667 


379,167 


195,956 


Wire rods \ 


3,616,421 


3,686,421 


3,458,432 


J 155,566 


173,367 


295,800 


299,467 


278,480 


Nails, screws. 
















rivets, bolts, and 


















nuts 








632,456 


619,836 


677,055 


670,112 


622,261 


Steel castings and 


















forgings 

Unenumerated .../ 








V,867,243 


1,795,761 


( 218,262 
( 1,657,612 


221,986 
1,681,590 


142,423 
1,786,027 


Total imports, iron 1 
and steel J 


7,314,696 


7,661,734 


7,909,925 


8,662,481 


8,216,772 


8,589,405 


8,369,752 


7,216,179 



* In 1896 and previous years a certain amount of machinery was included in this item. 
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In 1906 the world's iron and steel production was as 
follows : 



THE WOELD'S PIG IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION, 1906 



Country 


Pig Iron 


Steel 


United States 

Germany 

United Kingdom ... 


Tons 
25,300,000 
12,100,000 
10,200,000 


Per Cent. 
43 
21 
17 


Tons 

23,400,000 

11,000,000 

6,500,000 


Per Cent. 
46 
22 
13 


Total above and all 1 
other countries j' 


58,600,000 


100 


51,000,000 


100 



Thus Britain is no longer first in the iron and steel world. 
America wields a supremacy through natural resources which 
neither Britain nor Germany can hope to rival. As to 
Germany, it is a curious fact that it was the invention of the 
basic process by Sydney Thomas, an Englishman, which 
gave Germany the lead of England by enabling her to make 
practical use of her enormous native supplies of phosphoric 
iron ores. 

I give a fuller comparison between the four leading countries 
in the table on page 145. 

The chief feature is the extraordinary progress of the 
American figures. It should not be forgotten that America 
has great natural advantages over Germany and Britain, and 
that a large part of her iron goes to build the enormous 
lengths of railway line which her great territory demands. 

The Census of Production, 1907, Preliminary Tables gives 
the output of British Iron and Steel works (smelting, found- 
ing, and rolling) as £105,597,000. In that year our imports 
were worth £6,836,000 and our exports £46,563,000. This 
puts foreign competition into its proper perspective. 

Britain still easily holds supremacy in iron and steel exports. 
In recent years her commerce has been : 
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BRITISH OOMMEKOE IN IRON AND STEEL 

(Not including Ships, Machinery, or Hardware) 

Imports for Home Exports of British 
Consumption (c.i.f.) Make (f.o.b.) 
£ £ 

1900 (good year) 6,858,000 ... 31,620,000 

1907 (good year) 6,836,000 ... 46,563,000 

1908 (bad year) 7,391,000 ... 37,428,000 

If to the products included in the above table there be 
added ships, engines, machines, cycles, motor-cars, arms, 
cutlery, hardware, tools, implements, needles, and every other 
thing made out of iron and steel, the export figures are swollen 
to the magnificent total of about £100,000,000 a year, while 
the total home production is probably worth as much as 
£170,000,000 a year. It will be seen that this great trade 
is in no sort of danger of being overwhelmed by imports. 

In the tables on pages 146 to 152 a record is presented 
(1) of iron and steel imports and exports of all kinds, 
from pig iron to a cycle, from a girder to a ship, for the last 
sixty years, and (2) of iron and steel imports and exports, 
commonly so called, for the past fifteen years. 

Generally, the British iron and steel industry was never 
better equipped than at the present time. It is true that 
it is now (1909), passing through a period of depression 
common to the entire world, but there is no doubt whatever 
that in the near future it will advance to new records of 
production. 

The table on page 143 shows how the price of iron is appre- 
ciating. The average price of exported pig has not been less 
than 50s. per ton since 1897. The world has already creamed 
its cheapest iron supplies, and the next generation may be 
driven to use grades of ore which would not now pay for 
working. 

JOINERY — Protectionists have spread the most erroneous 
and exaggerated ideas with regard to the imports of ready- 
made joinery into this country. It is represented that such 
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imports are large and increasing; as a matter of fact they are 
are small and diminishing : 

IMPORTS OF EEADY-MADB JOINERY 

£ (o.i.f.j 

1887 488,000 

1908 209,000 

In the same twenty-one years the imports of timber have 
doubled. {See Eaw Materials Impobted.) 

But even if the imports of joinery were larger, carpenters 
should remember that, if they were taxed, every other material 
of house-building would also be taxed, including cement, iron, 
nails, glass, &c. {see Building). As a result of dearer 
materials fewer houses would be built, and there would be 
less and not more work for carpenters. Carpenters should 
not be misled by trade depression into believing that Free Trade 
is the cause of that depression. The trade depression of 
1908-9 exists all over the world, and even more in Protectionist 
countries than in Free Trade Britain : it began, indeed, in 
America. 



JUTE — About 250,000 tons of jute are imported for home 
consumption into the United Kingdom every year. There is a 
considerable external commerce in jute, yarn, and goods : 

BRITISH COMMERCE IN JUTE MANUFACTURES 

Imports for Home Exports of British 
Consumption (o.i.f.) Make (f.o.b.) 

£ £ 

1900 (good year) 566,000 2,434,000 

1907 (good year) 784,000 4,109,000 

1908 (bad year) 760,000 2,859,000 

The imports are chiefly from India, which is also the source 
of the raw material. Protectionists have not told us whether 
they would like to tax imports from India, or, if they do, how 
they could deny India the same " remedy " against British 
iron and cotton goods. 
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LACE (COTTON)— The British lace trade is a growing in- 
dustry which is increasing its output both for the home 
market and for export. 

BKITISH COMMERCE IN COTTON LACE 

Imports for Home Exports of British 
Consimiption (o.i.f.) Malie (f.o.b.) 

£ £ 

1900 (good year) ... not recorded 2,671,000 

1907 (good year) ... 1,697,000 4,872,000 

1908 (bad year) ... 1,794,000 3,856,000 

The trade holds its own at home and abroad, in spite of the 
ability exhibited by Continental manufacturers. It is amusing 
to note in this connection that the new American tariff allows 
American lace manufacturers to import lace machinery free 
of duty in order to give them a chance. This is another 
practical recognition of the virtues of Free Trade. 

LAND VALUES AND PROTECTION— During the Napo- 
leonic wars corn was dear, rents were high, and British 
landlords greatly profited. After the war they enacted the 
ill-advised Corn Laws {which see), in order to keep up the 
price of corn and the value of land. The landlords' opposi- 
tion to Free Trade will, therefore, be easily understood. 
Free Trade, enabling the British people to benefit by the 
invention of the railway and the steamship to obtain the fruit 
of the world's best harvests, reduced agricultural rents and 
the market value of British agricultural land. The landed 
interest, although it does not now play the commanding part 
which it did before the industrial revolution was accomplished, 
is still a strong factor in the Unionist party, and it still looks 
to Protection as a means of raising agricultural land values by 
raising the price of food. 

LARD— We import about 2,000,000 cwts. of lard every 
year, to the value of about £4,500,000, chiefly from the United 
States. This valuable supply would be taxed under Protec- 
tion, in common with every other food. The Protectionists 
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suggest a 5 per cent, duty, but this, of course, is to make a 
beginning. 

LEAD — -The growth of our imports of lead has been very 
satisfactory. In 1887 it was 126,000 tons, in 1908 it was 
237,000 tons, in each case for home consumption. It should 
be noted that this import, valued in 1908 at £3,224,000, is 
classified in the Board of Trade Ee turns as a " manufacture " 
— as, strictly speaking, it is. These millions, like the others 
representing copper ingots, &c., are included in the total of 
£120,000,000 worth of manufactured articles imported for 
home consumption in 1908, which the Protectionists propose 
to tax in order, as they tell us, to " make work." 

LEATHER — We have a considerable commerce in leather, 
for our trades using leather as a raw material are many 
and extensive. The following figures relate to undressed 
and dressed hides and to tanned or dressed goatskins and 
sheepskins : 

BRITISH COMMERCE IN LEATHER 

Imports for Home Exports of British 
Consumption (o.i.f.) Make (f.o.b.) 
£ £ 

1900 (good year) ... 7,195,000 ... 1,439,000 

1907 (good year) ... 7,268,000 ... 2,632,000 

1908 (bad year) ... 8,001,000 ... 2,218,000 

Many varieties of leather, used for widely varying purposes, 
are included in these figures. It would obviously be possible, 
by means of prohibitive duties, to shut out all foreign leather, 
and to compel our leather trades to buy their leather from 
British makers only. Let us consider whether that would be 
good for the trades concerned, or for the nation at large. To 
give a monopoly to British leather makers would be to place 
such important trades as boot-making, bag-making, and harness 
and saddle-making, at the mercy of British leather makers, 
who would be in a position to charge whatever they pleased 
in a monopoly market. The case of leather neatly illustrates 
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the case for Free Trade. The Free Trader holds that the 
Government should be impartial as between the leather maker 
and the leather user. Through that impartiality we carry on 
such branches of the leather trade as suit us, and our leather- 
using trades have the best and cheapest materials at their 
disposal. 

The British leather trades have increased both their pro- 
duction and exports, showing that in certain branches they 
do well. 



LINEN— The value of the production of the British linen 
trade will not be known before the results of the Census of Pro- 
duction are got out, but that the trade is a flourishing one is 
shown by the fact that, whereas in 1893 our imports of dressed 
and undressed flax were valued at £2,346,000, in 1907 they 
were valued at £3,354,000. Moreover, the following figures 
for external trade are given in the Board of Trade returns : 

BRITISH OOMMEBGE EST LINEN MANUPACTUBES 





Linen Yabn 


Linen Goods 


Tear 


Imports for 
Home Con- 
sumption 
(ci.f.) 


Exports of 

British Make 

(f.o.b.) 


Imports for 
Home Con- 
sumption 
(o.i.t.) 


Exports of 

British Make 

(f.o.b.) 


1900 feood year 

1907 (good year 

1908 (bad year) 


£ 
914,000 
785,000 
680,000 


£ 
934,000 
1,243,000 
903,000 


£ 
550,000 
783,000 
622,000 


£ 
5,225,000 
7,346,000 
5,802,000 



Not only are the exports very large and increasing, but the 
imports consist largely of yarn. 



LINOLEUM — There is an exceedingly large home trade in 
oilcloth and linoleum, and a growing export trade : 
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BRITISH COMMERCE IN OILCLOTH 

Imports for Home Exports of British 
Consiamption (c.i.f.) Make (f.o.b.) 
£ £ 

1900 (good year) ... 120,000 ... 1,313,000 

1907 g»od year) ... 98,000 ... 2,881,000 

1908 (bad year) ... 69,000 ... 1,996,000 

The imports are few and diminishing, while the exports are 
growing rapidly. 



LIYING — See Cost of Living. 

MACHINE BELTING— The use of electric motors is 
diminishing the transmission of power by shaft and belt, but 
there is still a considerable manufacture of machine belting 
made of leather, cotton, and other materials. There is also an 
external trade, as will be seen by the following figures for 1908 : 

BELTING OF LEATHER 

£ 

Imports for hom.e consimiption 51,000 

Exports of British make 480,000 

BELTING OF COTTON, &q. 

Imports for home consumption 68,000 

Exports of British make 552,000 

Although the imports are so small, it would ba folly to tax 
them, for to do so would be to give a quasi-monopoly to the 
home manufacturers, and thus to enable them to raise the price 
of what is a material of industry. A wise Government should 
refuse to countenance any attempt to deprive its manufacturers 
of access to the best and cheapest appliances in the world. 



MACHINERY— (See Engineering). 

MAIZE — We import very large quantities of this food stuff, 
the supplies of which were short and dear in 1908 : 
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BRITISH IMPORTS OP MAIZE FOR HOME 
CONSUMPTION (O.I.P.) 



Year 


Maize 


Maize Meal 


1906 
1907 
1908 


Cwts. 
48,685,000 
53,380,000 
33,841,000 


11,973,000 
14,604,000 
10,388,000 


Cwts. 
616,000 
659,000 
450,000 


£, 
195,000 
214,000 
159,000 



It is noteworthy that Mr. Chamberlain, in his programme of 
October 6, 1903, said : 

" I propose to put no tax whatever on maize, partly because 
maize is a food of some of the very poorest of the people, and 
partly also because it is a raw material for the farmers, who 
feed their pigs on it." 

It is, of course, perfectly true that an import duty would 
raise the price of maize, and Mr. Chamberlain's exemption of 
maize shows that he himself perceives that the foreigner does 
not pay the import duty. 

Mr. Chamberlain also showed that he was unaware of the 
fact that maize, although not produced in the United Kingdom, 
is really a competitive import. It competes with oats, of course, 
as an alternative food for animals. 



MANUFACTURES IMPORTED— As is shown under 
Impoets (Comparative) every country is compelled, by the 
needs of its people, to import large quantities of manufactured 
articles. The reason for this is that no country in the world 
does everything equally well, and every country, therefore, 
benefits by changing some of its work for work done in other 
countries (see Free Teade). Even if duties are imposed, 
the importation of manufactures may be reduced, but it wUl 
certainly remain considerable, for the home manufacturers 
must import in order to get on with their work. 

At the present time our imports of manufactured articles for 
home consumption are worth about £120,000,000 a year. The 
greater part of the goods represented by this sum are actually 
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bought by British manufacturers for use as raw materials or 
plant to form the very basis of their industry. For example, 
in 1908 the following manufactures were imported : 

Under metal, £300,000 worth of pig iron, chiefly charcoal 
iron from Sweden, which is invaluable to our manufacturers ; 
£8,500,000 worth of copper in ingots, &c. ; £3,000,000 
worth of lead ; £350,000 worth of quicksilver ; over 
£6,000,000 worth of ingots of tin; nearly £2,000,000 worth 
of crude zinc. 

About £3,500,000 worth of special machinery was brought 
in, and several million pounds' worth of textile yarns, invalu- 
able to our woollen and other manufacturers. 

Chemicals accounted for about £8,500,000 of imports, and 
all these, of course, are indispensable raw materials. Leather, 
again, accounts for a further £8,000,000. The greater part of 
our £3,500,000 worth of glass imports is raw material, and so 
also is the £3,500,000 worth or so of paper imports. 

Of oilseed cake about £2,000,000 a year is brought in, and of 
paraffin wax about £1,000,000 worth. Straw-plait accounts 
for about £600,000. Another £1,000,000 or so consists of 
stone. 

These and other similar items account for the greater part of 
our imports of manufactures. In other words, when Protec- 
tionists propose to " make work " by taxing imports of manu- 
factures, they propose to tax the materials without which many 
of our industries would be crippled. 

A detailed examination of our imports of " manufactures," 
having regard to these facts, has been made by the Board of 
Trade and published in Blue Book Cd. 4954. The Board of 
Trade divided our manufactured imports into three classes : 

(A) Articles completely manufactured, and ready for con- 
sumption {e.g., watches, hats). 

(B) Articles manufactured, but requiring to pass through 
some process of adaptation or combination before entering into 
consumption {e.g., paper, leather). 

(C) Articles partly manufactured {e.g., yarns, pig iron). 

Let us see how our imports of manufactures appear when 
thus analysed. The following are the official figures : 
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ANALYSIS OP BRITISH IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURED 
ARTICLES FOR HOME CONSUMPTION 









Class 






Class A 


Class B 


Partly 
Manufactured 






Majiulaotured 


Manuiaotured 


Total 


Tear 


Articles Eeady 


Articles 


Articles 




for Con- 


Imported as 


Imported 






sumption 


Materials 


as Materials 






MilUon £ 


Million £ 


Millions 


HilUon;£ 


1860 


7-7 


6-8 


5-9 


20-4 


1870 


15-5 


20-4 


9-5 


45-4 


1880 


26-1 


24-7 


12-0 


62-8 


1890 


30-6 


27-8 


15-1 


73-5 


1900 


47-0 


41-9 


21-2 


110-1 


1901 


50-5 


39-1 


19-8 


109-4 


1902 


52-8 


43-2 


19-6 


115-6 


1903 


52-9 


44-1 


19-3 


116-3 


1904 


49-9 


43-7' 


22-2 


115-8 


1905 


50-9 


47-8 


22-7 


121-4 


1906 


51-5 


52-3 


26-5 


130-3 


1907 


49-7 


50-6 


27-6 


127-9 


1908 


44-8 


49-9 


25-1 


119-8 



The bogey of competitive imports, thus examined in 
detail, resolves itself into an importation in 1908 of only 
£44,800,000 worth of manufactures ready for consumption, 
and of £75,000,000 -worth of manufactured and partly manu- 
factured articles for use as raw materials of industry. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the imports in Class A, small 
as they are, are the consumer's protection. They guard him 
against the worst efforts of monopolists. The workman buying 
a tool or the housewife buying a pie-dish has as much right to 
the protection of Eree Trade as the boot manufacturer who 
has need to buy leather. 



MARGARINE — "We import for home consumption over 
£2,000,000 worth a year of this foodstuff. The impor- 
tation is diminishing, however. Even this food, it should be 
remembered, is included in Mr. Chamberlain's programme of 
food taxation. The tax proposed is 5 per cent. This for a 
beginning ; there is no doubt whatever that the 5 per cent, 
would merely be a stepping-stone to higher duties. 
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MEAT— According to Mr. E. H. Hooker, of the Board of 
Agriculture, we raise at home rather more meat than we 
import, the foreign supply, however, tending to form an 
increasing proportion of the total supply. In 1908 the total 
British meat supply was 46,850,000 cwts., of which 25,313,000 
cwts. were home-raised and 21,537,000 imported. 

Mr. Chamberlain proposed a 5 per cent, duty on foreign 
meat only. Mr. Chamberlain's Tariff " Commission," how- 
ever, clearly desire that both Colonial and foreign supplies 
should be taxed. In par. 394 of their Agricultural Eeport they 
throw over Mr. Chamberlain, and say that the duty on foreign 
meat should be a "general level" of 5 per cent., while the 
Colonial duty should be " subject to negotiation with the 
Colonies." There is no doubt whatever that this means a 
Colonial meat tax, and Free Traders cannot too clearly make it 
known that we have now to fight not only for untaxed foreign 
food but even for untaxed Colonial food. 

The experience of Germany in regard to meat taxes must 
be recorded here. 

The following table shows how the German meat duties 
have grown since 1879 : 

GEOWTH OP GEEMAN MEAT DUTIES 





Customs 


English 




Duty 


Equivalent 




Per 100 kilogs 


Per cwt. 




mts 


pf. 


s. d. 


Tarifi of 1879 


... 12 


00 


6 


„ „ 1885 


... 20 


00 


10 


Duty altered by treaty in 1892- 


- 






Preshmeat ... 


... 15 


00 


7 6 


Prepared meat 


... 17 


00 


8 6 


Tarifi of 1906 : 








Presh, including chilled 


... 27 


00 


13 6 


„ frozen 


... 35 


00 


17 6 -- 


Prepared simply 


... 35 


00 


17 6 


,, for table 


... 75 


00 


37 5 


Presh meat free from bone 








charged 10 per cent, extra. 









Such are the meat taxes which oppress the German working 
man and which are detested by German industrial Protectionists. 
The latter have been forced to adopt them by the German 
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Agrarian (landed and agricultural) party, just as here the 
landed interest forces the Protectionist party to put food taxes 
in the fiscal programme. {See Germany for the opinion of the 
German working man on this subject.) 



MERCANTILE SYSTEM — The ancient mercantile system, 
which confounded the economic conceptions of Governments 
for centuries, and which attained its full development in the 
seventeenth century, is the parent of modern Protection. It 
harassed our trade and it abased our relations with our 
Colonies. Its crudities and absurdities were pulverised by 
Adam Smith in his famous " Wealth of Nations," published 
in 1776. 

The conception of the mercantile system was that the 
wealth of a country increased by virtue of exporting much, 
importing little, and drawing the balance into the country 
in the form of gold and silver. Gold, in short, was ignorantly 
confounded with wealth. The same ideas clog the minds of 
Protectionists to-day. Many of the utterances of current 
Protectionist speeches might be taken from the ancient 
mercantilist writings. Protectionists still deplore the " excess 
of imports," blind to the fact that the two greatest mercantile 
nations, Britain and Germany, increasingly flourish as their 
excess of visible imports increases. They speak of gold as 
synonymous with wealth, blind to the fact that the three 
wealthiest nations, America, Britain, and Germany, are not 
great gold-producing nations. 

Under the mercantile system a colony was considered a 
milch cow for the Mother Country. Colonies were forbidden 
to manufacture ; it was considered their duty to furnish 
materials, and especially gold, to the Mother Country, and 
to no one else. The Colonial market was regarded as a close 
monopoly for the home manufacturer. In return Colonial 
products were given preferential duties at home. These ideas 
poisoned the wells of Colonial patriotism, and led to the loss 
of the North American Colonies. It is exactly the same con- 
ception which pervades Mr. Chamberlain's " Preference," 
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which is spoken of by Protectionists of to-day as an infallible 
means of obtaining a British monopoly in Colonial markets. 

MILK — To deal first with the preserved article, we have 
considerable imports of condensed milk. In 1908 £62,000 
worth of unsweetened and £1,545,000 worth of sweetened 
condensed milk was imported. The sweetened article has to 
pay import duty on account not of the milk, but of the sugar 
which is in it, under the Tory sugar tax, half of which the Free 
Trade Government has remitted. Under the Chamberlain pro- 
gramme the milk also would be taxed at 5 per cent, (for a 
beginning). 

It is far more important, however, to consider the case of 
fresh milk. Fresh milk must, of course, be produced at home. 
It is not possible, therefore, for a Protectionist Government 
to tax it directly ; but let it not be forgotten that it would 
be taxed indirectly. British dairy farmers would be severely 
hit by Protection, for they would have to buy taxed foodstuffs, 
taxed manures, taxed machinery, taxed clothes, and taxed 
everything else. As a consequence, their cost of production 
would be greatly increased, and they could only recoup them- 
selves by raising the price of milk. 

MILLING— Milling is one of Mr. Chamberlain's " ruined " 
industries. On October 6, 1903, he spoke of " re-estabhshing 
the milling industry in this country." 

The fact of the case is that the British milling industry was 
never so prosperous. Indeed, it has so beaten the American 
miller that in 1908 the United States Government sent a 
Special Commissioner over here to inquire by what means, 
if any, the American milling trade could recover the British 
market. Let the reader compare Mr. Chamberlain's talk about 
"re-estabhshing" with the following extracts from the official 
report of the American Commissioner referred to, Mr. M. W. 
Davis : 

" Flour milling in the United Kingdom presents features of 
decided interest because of the progress and growth attained 
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by this industry in recent years. . . . There are two quite 
distinct olasses^the interior or country mills and the port 
mills. Both classes have increased greatly in capacity in the 
past ten years, but the most modern plants and the largest 
have naturally been established at ports having the best 
facilities. . . . The competition which has reduced the sale 
of American flour to about one-half the volume of former 
years, of course, comes from these modern coast mills." 

To sum up, British mUlera actually produce eight-ninths of 
our total flour consumption. They grind, of course, all our 
British wheat, while of the wheat imports of 1908, 91,133,000 
cwts. were brought in as grain, and only 12,970,000 cwts. as 
flour. 

MINING — The number of persons employed in mining and 
quarrying in the United Kingdom had increased from 372,481 
in 1851 to 906,541 in 1901 ; to-day it is over 1,000,000. The 
larger number of these people are heads of families, and it 
is probable that the number of men, women, and children 
who live by mining is therefore over 3,000,000. The whole of 
these persons stand to lose heavily by Protection. The greater 
number of them are coal miners, who cannot be provided with 
an import duty. On the other hand, the Protectionists 
threaten them with a revival of the coal export duty, the 
economic foUy of which is exposed under Coal and 
Shippinq, which see. And not only would the coal export 
duty hit the miner directly, but everything the miner buys 
would be raised in price by Protection, so that his real wages 
would be lowered. 

The folly of Protection is neatly illustrated in the mining 
industry. We have far less iron ore than America and 
Germany, and import a great deal from Spain and other 
places. Spanish iron ore is imported at Middlesbrough and 
directly competes with the product of the Cleveland iron- 
miners. The Protectionists refuse to protect the Cleveland 
iron-miners against Spanish competition. Why? Because, 
they say, iron ore is a raw material. The Cleveland iron- 
miner knows very well, however, that when iron ore is got 
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it is his manufactured article, embodying just as much labour 
as any other manufactured article, and more than most. 



MOST-FAYOURED-NATION CLAUSE— It ought to be, 
but it is not, commonly known that we enjoy in practice the 
lowest import duties levied by every nation in the world. We 
have a very valuable series of commercial treaties with the 
world at large, each of which contains a clause to this 
effect : 

" No other or higher duties shall be imposed on the impor- 
tation into the dominions and possessions of Her Britannic 
Majesty of any article the growth, produce or manufacture 
of the dominions and possessions of His Majesty the Emperor 
of All the Eussias, from whatever place arriving, and no other 
or higher duties shall be imposed on the importation into the 
dominions and possessions of His Majesty the Emperor of All 
the Eussias of any article the growth, produce or manufacture 
of Her Britannic Majesty's dominions and possessions, from 
whatever place arriving, than are or shall be payable on the 
like article the growth, produce or manufacture of any other 
foreign country." 

This is Article II. of our Treaty of Commerce with Eussia, 
dated January 12, 1859. By virtue of it, if Eussia grants lower 
duties to Germany or any other nation, we automatically enjoy 
those same lower duties. It is thus an automatic protection of 
our trade with Eussia. 

To illustrate this, in 1893 Eussia, who had then just in- 
stituted a double scale tariff, applied her higher duties to 
German trade, and Germany retaliated by raising her duties 
against Eussia 50 per cent. Eussia retorted by raising her 
maximum duties 50 per cent., and by special tonnage dues on 
German shipping. The end of this tariff war, which caused 
great loss to Germany, came in February, 1894. Both countries 
made concessions ; Eussia granted many reductions of duties 
on manufactures to Germany. The articles affected included 
iron, brass, and copper goods, wire, cutlery, tools, engines, 
textiles, .paper, earthenware, glass, cement, and furniture. 
Now for the value of our most-favoured-nation clause with 
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Eussia. Under its terms we automatically came to enjoy 
all the tariff reductions granted by Eussia to Germany. We 
took no part in the strife, but gained what there was of 
gain in the outcome. That is a concrete instance of how 
the thing works in practice. 

America does not enjoy most-favoured-nation treatment 
by France. She has most of the maximum duties of the 
French tariff opposed to her while we enjoy the lower scale. 
Thus the French duties on locomotives are as follows : 

FRENCH DUTIES ON LOCOMOTIVES. 

Per 100 kilogs. 

Maximum tarifi 20 francs 

Minimum tarifi 15 „ 

If a British locomotive goes to France its importer is taxed 
15 per cent. If an American locomotive goes to France its 
importer is taxed 20 per cent. This does not say much for 
the powers of retaliation conferred by that very "big revolver" 
the Dingley Tariff. 

I desire to give an all-round view of this important subject, 
and I therefore point out that cases may occur in which the 
most-favoured-nation clause is only of nominal value. Let us 
suppose that nation A is a wine-producing country, and that 
she is granted lower duties on wine by nation B. Suppose 
also that we have a most-favoured-nation arrangement with 
nation B. That being the case, we should automatically 
benefit by the reduction in the wine duty granted to nation A. 
But we do not export wine, and therefore the concession of 
nation B. would be to us purely nominal. If, then, two 
nations make a treaty with each other, granting mutual con- 
cessions of duties on articles which we do not export, the 
most-favoured-nation clause does nothing for us. It remains 
to ask whether in practice the clause covers us generally, and 
the answer to this inquiry fortunately is in the affirmative. 
Foreign industrial nations manufacture a large variety of 
articles, and any arrangement between them for reductions 
of duty usually benefit us, as in the case of Germany and 
Eussia already alluded to. 
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Another point of importance should be made here. Let us 
suppose that, following the unwise counsels of Tariff Eeformers, 
we made a tariff and used it as a weapon in order to beat 
down the German tariff. Imagine that, as a result, we 
reduced the German duties by 50 per cent. Would it be very 
much of a triumph? Unfortunately it would not, for this 
reason. Other nations, e.g., Prance, have most-favoured- 
nation clauses with Germany. As soon as we reduced the 
German duties, therefore, they would be reduced for France 
just as much as for ourselves. We should have fought, not 
for ourselves alone, but for the world at large. I doubt if our 
Protectionists commonly realise that any advantages gained 
by us in a tariff war with any country would be distributed 
under existing commercial treaties to our competitors. 

It is an interesting fact in this connection that France and 
Germany have a perpetual most-favoured-nation arrangement. 
This was arrived at by the Treaty of Frankfort in 1871. By 
this treaty Germany and France bound themselves in per- 
petuity to give to each other all tariff favours granted by 
them to Britain, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Austria, and 
Eussia. This linking up of the nations by commercial 
treaties is, of course, a most valuable world asset, making 
for peace and for freedom of commercial intercourse. 

The United States of America and Britain long ago con- 
cluded a treaty containing a most-favoured-nation clause in 
terms quite as plain as the Eussian one. Although there can 
be no possible doubt as to the meaning of the clause, America 
takes her own peculiar view of it — a view shared by no other 
nation in the world. America holds that when a concession is 
granted to nation A in return for some reciprocal advantage, 
nation B does not receive the concession, in spite of a most- 
favoured-nation clause, unless B also gives America a recip- 
rocal advantage equivalent to that granted by A. This 
American view may some day cause trouble. At present it 
matters little, for so far America has only granted a few con- 
cessions to other nations of such small moment that the point 
is almost an academic one. America has granted to France, 
for example, lower rates of duty on wine, spirits, and works of 
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art than she grants to us. We do not export wine, and the 
works of art duty we need not trouble about. As to spirits, 
however, we are concerned, as we export whisky, and British 
whisky is more highly taxed by America than French brandy 
because of the peculiar interpretation of the most-favoured- 
nation clause referred to. For long an argument has been 
proceeding between our Foreign OflBce and the United States 
on the point. So far we have been unable to secure from 
America the due observance of the proper and accepted mean- 
ing of "most favoured nation." 

To return to the general question, as I before pointed out, 
existing facts show us that Protectionist nations have prac- 
tically failed to gain advantages which we do not possess 
under Free Trade. What would be the position if we adopted 
Mr. Chamberlain's Glasgow programme of Tariff " Eeform " ? 
Our imports consist largely of food, and obviously we could 
not use the food taxes for bargaining, because under the 
Colonial preference they would be fixed bargains with the 
Colonies and therefore not negotiable. Again, another large 
part of our imports consists of raw materials, but no one 
suggests that these should be taxed, and therefore this part 
of our imports would not serve for purposes of retaliation. 
Indeed, the only imports which could be taken into account 
in retaliating would be manufactures. Now the imports of 
manufactures for home use by the three leading nations are : 
America, £131,000,000 ; Britain, £128,000,000 ; Germany, 
£88,000,000. These figures show us that our bargaining 
powers in this direction would not be superior to those of 
America or Germany. But America and Germany have not 
been able by the use of taxes on these imports to reduce each 
other's tariffs. How, then, could we succeed with a small 
tariff where these and other nations have failed with high 
tariffs ? 

MOTOR-CARS — The motor-car industry is still so young 
that our external trade in it was not recorded in the Board 
of Trade Eeturns until 1902. The following figures relate to 
motor-cars, motor-cycles, and parts thereof : 
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BRITISH OOMMBEOE IN MOTOR-CARS, MOTOR-CYOLES, AND 

PARTS 



1902 

1907 (good year) 

1908 (bad year) 



Imports for Home 
Consumption (o.i.f.) 
£ 
... 1,045,000 
... 4,242,000 
... 3,806,000 



Exports of British 

Make (f .o.b.) 

& 

172,000 

1,378,000 

1,320,000 



The value of our British production in this new industry is 
not yet known, but the progress of the British motor-car 
is remarkable. All credit must be given to Prance for founding 
the trade, but our engineers have shown that they are capable 
of producing machines of the highest class, and they have 
given special attention to motors for commercial purposes. 
This case illustrates remarkably the undesirability of penalising 
consumers in order to give a monopoly market to the pioneers 
of a new industry. It is very questionable whether British 
motor-car makers would have made the progress they have if 
import duties had at one and the same time encouraged 
inefficiency, and made tools, machinery, and running costs 
dear. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS— Only since 1904 have the 
Board of Trade Eeturns recorded separately the external trade 
in pianofortes. The figures for 1904, 1907, and 1908 are : 



BRITISH COMMERCE IN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 




PlANOFOKTEB 


OTHEB INSTBUMENTS, INOLtlDrNG 

Pabts 




Imports for 

Home 

Consumption 

(o.l.f.) 


Exports of 

British Make 

(f.o.b.) 


Imports for 

Home 
Consumption 

(o.i.f.) 


Exports of 

British Make 

(f.o.b.) 


1904 ... 

1907 ... 

1908 ... 


£ 
621,000 
650,000 
579,000 


£ 
137,000 
165,000 
149,000 


£ 
470,000 
371,000 
368,000 


£ 
126,000 
128,000 
113,000 



The manufacture of pianofortes, reed-organs, and har- 
moniums, of which our imports of musical instruments chiefly 
consist, is not a matter in which this country is, or ever has 
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been, supreme. Germany is easily first in pianoforte-making, 
and reed instruments have been almost entirely developed in 
France and the United States. The pianos imported are 
valued at the ports at an average of £30 each, but foreign 
makers are as prominent in the best as in the cheapest 
varieties. The figures in the right-hand columns include a 
considerable quantity of imports of pianoforte actions. 

An import duty would not touch the sale of the foreign 
high-class pianofortes, and it is doubtful whether it would do 
much for the British cheap makes, since they are largely made 
out of imported actions. The duty, however, would diminish 
the consumption of what has become one of the commonest of 
luxuries. On the whole, Britain gains by exchanging some 
of her work for a form of manufacture in which the Germans 
have excelled. 

MUTTON — At the present time we raise at home about 
5,500,000 cwts. a year of mutton and lamb and import about 
4,500,000 cwts. a year. The oversea supply is gaining on the 
home supply with the growth of the needs of our population. 
Our imported supplies of fresh mutton (including refrigerated) 
in 1908 were as follows : 



From 


Cwts. 


£ 


Holland 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

Australia 

New Zealand 


267,000 

64,000 

1,557,000 

636,000 
1,738,000 


641,000 

101,000 

2,513,000 

1,195,000 

3,453,000 


Total from above and other places... 


4,391,000 


£8,148,000 



It will be seen that this valuable supply of fresh meat is 
secured at about 4d. a lb. 

The greater part is imported from Australasia, Argentina 
coming next in order of importance. Mr. Chamberlain pro- 
posed to tax foreign mutton 5 per cent, (for a beginning), but 
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Mr. Chamberlain's Tariff " Commission " desires to tax both 
the Colonial and the foreign supplies. (See remarks under 
Mrat.) 

NAVIGATION LAWS— The Navigation Laws of Britain 
dated from the fourteenth century and were abolished in 1849. 
They were designed to restrict the commerce of Britain and 
her Colonies, and participation in the British coasting trade, to 
British ships, with a view to encouraging British shipping. 
Adam Smith, in his " Wealth of Nations," defends the Naviga- 
tion Laws because he considered it necessary to preserve our 
sailors and shipping as the chief defence of our shores. 

The following figures are taken from the of&cial returns : 

TONNAGE OP VESSELS EMPLOYED IN OVERSEA TEADE 
(Entered with Cargo at British Ports, 1849 and 1907) 





British 


Eoreign 


Total 


1849 


4,390,000 


1,681,000 


6,071,000 


1907 


... 29,266,000 


.. 12,137,000 


.. 41,403,000 



TONNAGE OP VESSELS EMPLOYED IN THE COASTING 
TRADE 

(Entered with Cargo at British Ports, 1854 and 1907) 





British 


Foreign 


Total 


1854 


... 12,762,000 


46,000 


.. 12,808,000 


1907 


... 80,731,000 


344,000 


.. 31,075,000 



The second table cannot be taken back to 1849 because 
statistics of foreign vessels engaged in the British coasting 
trade did not then exist. In 1854 foreign vessels were for the 
first time permitted to work on our coasts, it being a cardinal 
principle of the old Navigation Laws to forbid them such 
working. It will be seen that in 1907, as in 1854, the 
foreign tonnage engaged in the British coasting trade is a 
negligible quantity. 

The first table shows that British ships are the chief carriers 
of our trade, more than two-thirds of the tonnage entering 
British ports in 1907 being British. 
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NEW ZEALAND PREFERENCE— The New Zealand 
Preferential Tariff came into force at the end of 1903. Its 
principle is to impose additional duties on foreign goods, by 
charging them a percentage extra upon the rates for British 
goods. Goods are arranged in three schedules. The first 
schedule covers cement only, and upon this the foreign duty is 
double the British duty. The second schedule covers boots, 
hardware, nails, iron pipes, pianos, glass, earthenware, &c., 
and upon these the foreign duty is 60 per cent, higher than the 
British duty. The third schedule covers goods which, when 
British, are on the free list, but which, when foreign, are 
charged to duty at 20 per cent, ad valorem. 

The New Zealand Preference has more reality about it than 
either the Canadian or Australian Preferences, which see, but, 
unfortunately the New Zealand market is small. The follow- 
ing table gives a few specimens of the Preference : — 

THE NEW ZEALAND TAEIPE 





Duty Payable 


Imports, 1905 




H British 


IJ Foreign 


British 


Eoreign 


Boots 

Hardware 

Paper 


22ip.c. 
20 „ 
Free 


33| p.o. 
30 „ 
20 „ 


£ 
197,000 
203,000 
131,000 


£ 

66,000 

56,000 

3,000 



In the year 1905, of a total importation into New Zealand 
of £12,481,000 from all places, as much as £7,784,000 was 
from the United Kingdom, but it is difficult to say what the 
precise influence of the preference amounted to, as the propor- 
tions were much the same before 1903. 



OATS — We have ai considerable importation of oats, amount- 
ing in 1908 to 14,271,000 cwts. valued at £4,163,000, in 
addition to 500,000 cwts. of oatmeal valued at £416,000. 

Oats, like the other cereals, come under the ban of the 
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Chamberlain food taxes, the suggested duty being 2s. per 
quarter, or, say, 6d. per ewt. (for a beginning). A tax on this 
important foodstuff would raise the price both of the home 
and the imported supply. The home crop of oats is about 
20,000,000 quarters, or, say, 80,000,000 cwts. 

The Tariff "Commission" desire to tax both foreign and 
Colonial oats. 

OILCLOTH— See Linoleum. 

OILSEED CAKE— We import every year over £2,000,000 
worth of oilseed cake. In 1908 the figures were 332,000 tons, 
worth £2,118,000. Farmers find oilseed cake dear enough as 
it is. They will be interested to know that, as oilseed cake is 
a "manufactured article," classed as such in the Board of 
Trade Eeturns, it is included in the goods which Protectionists 
denounce as " robbing British workmen of work." Taxation 
of this important foodstuff would be a serious matter for the 
dairy farmers, who, in this and in other matters, stand to lose 
heavily by Protection. 

OVERSEA INVESTMENTS— Britain— or, to speak more 
accurately, British investors — have exceedingly large invest- 
ments in foreign countries and in our Colonies, which have been 
variously estimated at from £2,000,000,000 to £2,500,000,000. 
Prance, Germany, and America also have such investments, in 
each case exceeding £1,000,000,000. British oversea invest- 
ments are about equally distributed between foreign countries 
and our Colonies, and probably more than half of them have 
been sunk in the building of railways. 

At the beginning of the present fiscal controversy, in 1903-4, 
one of the commonest assertions made by Protectionists was 
that we were living on our capital and selling out our foreign 
investments in order to pay for our imports, Eree Traders, in 
reply, pointed out that the Inland Eevenue Commissioners 
showed plainly in their Annual Eeports that we were not 
selling out. Somerset House gives the following figures: 
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PROFITS KNOWN TO BE DERIVED PROM OVERSEA 
INVESTMENTS 

£ 

In 1887 44,508,000 

,, 1897 56,319,000 

„ 1907 79,560,000 

These figures are in addition to other profits from abroad 
which cannot be distinguished, but which must amount to a 
considerable sum. The above figures, however, although in- 
complete, prove that we are not selling out our foreign 
investments. 

Apparently we satisfied the Protectionists on the point, for 
in 1909 a curious thing happened. The Protectionist argument 
swung completely round. Protectionists began to assert the 
very opposite of what they asserted in 1903. They now say 
that the figures show that our oversea investments are in- 
creasing too rapidly. This is one of the most amusing changes 
of front which the fiscal agitation has produced, and it has 
produced many. 

Oversea investments bring to our shores every year, as the 
above figures show, a large amount of imports, which goes to 
swell the wages fund and increase the wealth of the country. 
Whether or not every oversea investment is a good thing for 
the country wnose citizen makes it is a different and a difl&cult 
point, but certain it is that the point is quite irrelevant to the 
fiscal question. The citizens of Protectionist countries are no 
more prevented from making foreign investments than British 
citizens, and in proportion to their wealth both France and 
Germany have probably more foreign investments than we 
have. The latest Protectionist " argument " on our oversea 
investments, indeed, is as worthless as the one which they 
first produced and then abandoned. 

It should be added that it is not the fault of Protectionist 
writers and speakers if foreign investments have been rendered 
popular. On this head I will quote an article entitled 
"Politics and Prices" which appeared in the Times on 
November 26, 1909 : 

" The unpopularity of home investments is a stubborn 
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fact. . . . But how far is it due to the facts of the case 
and how far to the picturesque utterances of the poHticians ? 
When Mr. Chamberlain determined to alter the fiscal system 
of these islands he thereby found it necessary to maintain that 
British industries were dying; that if our present system is 
maintained disaster and destruction must be the ultimate fate 
of the Empire. The tune that he performed so ably has been 
repeated with variations by the whole host of his lieutenants 
and followers, and a chorus of Cassandras has sung our ap- 
proaching doom in crashing and crushing harmony. 

"The investing classes, being largely in sympathy with the 
party which has adopted Tariff Eeform, takes all that it hears 
about the inevitable doom of the country as literally correct, 
naturally begins to prefer to put some of its money abroad, 
and so one of the causes of the comparative unpopularity of 
home investments arises from the necessity with which one 
of the great parties is faced, of proving that we are on the 
road to irretrievable ruin. . . . 

" Let us . . . look at one of the many causes which, quite 
apart from politics, have produced this unpopularity of home 
investments. . . . The first and greatest of them is the simple 
fact that home investments were relatively too dear. After 
all that has been said about the doom of British industry and 
the destruction of British credit. Consols have only quite 
lately fallen to a point at which they yield 3 per cent, to the 
buyer. The lamentable condition of the Home Eailway 
market has been a chronic theme for years. It has had no 
friends. . . . The market has been pilloried, beaten, and 
insulted, and is in the eyes of aU who remember its former 
glories utterly discredited and down-trodden. Here then, at 
least, one would expect that any one eccentric enough to 
make a purchase would get a fair round yield for his money. 
. . . And yet, if he bought London and North- Western 
Ordinary to-day, he would earn, on the basis of the last two 
dividends, less than i^ per cent, on his money ; while, if he 
went to the foreign market, he could get a higher yield on a 
Japanese bond secured by a special hypothecation." 

Concluding, the same writer says : 

"Such is the prestige of home investments, impaired but 
still so pre-eminent, that they remain to a certain extent a 
fancy article, the holding of which involves some sacrifice. 
. . . And it may be some consolation to those of us who are 
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not compelled by political exigencies to toll the passing-bell 
for our country's financial greatness to remember that quite 
reasonable economic influences have had something to do 
with these quite natural happenings, which are used so 
effectively by politicians of both parties." 

The public are indebted to the Times for this outspoken 
criticism of the jeremiads of the Protectionists. As I show 
elsewhere under United Kingdom, British trade and 
British commercial prestige are being decried effectively the 
world over by British writers. This insane policy of crying 
" stinking fish " in every market must be working great harm 
to our trading interests. 



P&PER — The use of paper has increased enormously since 
Mr. Gladstone made the great gift of untaxed paper to the 
British people in 1860-61. Paper is a most important raw 
material of industry, and for the most part a very cheaply 
manufactured article. The total value of the British produc- 
tion of paper is unknown, but the imports of materials for 
paper-making have grown enormously, from 340,000 tons in 
1887 to 891,000 tons in 1907. The commerce in paper is as 
follows : 

BRITISH COMMERCE IN PAPER, CHIEFLY UNPRDTTED 

Imported for Home Exports of British 
Consumption (o.i.f.) Make (f.o.b.) 

1900 (good year) 6,222,000 ... 1,649,000 

1907 (good year) 5,527,000 ... 2,344,000 

1908 (bad year) 5,651,000 ... 2,316,000 

The home production is very great. In 1907 we imported 
17,820,000 cwts. of paper materials for home consumption, as 
against an import of 8,640,000 cwts. of paper. Of the paper 
imported, 3,395,000 cwts. is printing paper, 224,000 cwts. is 
printed paper, 2,411,000 cwts. are packing papers, and the 
balance of over 3,000,000 cwts. consists of strawboard and 
millboard. 
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Ought we to tax paper imports? The answer must be a 
negative, for by taxing paper we should inflict serious injury 
upon profits and employment in the great printing trade, which 
employs far more men than the paper trade. A 10 per cent, 
tax on paper would mean throwing thousands of printers out 
of work, but it would not satisfy such paper-makers as are 
Protectionists, for as soon as they got 10 per cent, they would 
want 20 per cent, and use precisely the same arguments to 
get it. 

PATENT LAW AND PROTECTION— Mr. Lloyd George 
altered the British Patent Law in such manner as to require 
that a patent should become void if the person to whom it was 
granted did not work the patent in the United Kingdom' It 
was at first freely alleged that this was a policy of Protection, 
but this argument was pulverised in the High Court of Justice 
and less is now heard of it. A patent, of course, is the grant 
of a complete monopoly for a certain period, and all that Mr. 
Lloyd George did was to prevent that monopoly being used 
against British interests. He did not increase the monopoly ; 
on the contrary he limited it. Under the law as it was, 
although this might be a most suitable country in which to 
carry on an industry, the patentee, under his State-given 
monopoly, could import his articles and charge what he liked 
for them. That, of course, was not Free Trade, and to require 
that the monopoly should not be abused was no derogation of 
Free Trade. 

In the High Court of Justice, Chancery Division, on 
March 26, 1909, Mr. Justice Parker, in re Hatschek's Patent, 
commenting on the Lloyd George Act, said that the Act was not 
intended to be protective, and added : 

" The policy of the section appears to me to be directed to 
securing fair play between foreign industries and the industries 
of this country, and not to secure for the latter during the period 
of the patent a protection which they would not enjoy if no 
patent had been granted, and which the legislature can always 
secure for them, either temporarily or permanently, if and when 
it considers fit." 
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PAUPERISM— The term " pauper" is a reproach to us all, 
and the best energies of the nation should be directed to the 
reform of the present Poor Law, and to such a wise treatment 
of distressed persons according to their needs as shall make 
the word " pauper " obsolete. 

While our population has increased enormously, the number 
of paupers has considerably decreased in the last fifty years, so 
that the ratio of paupers to population has fallen very greatly. 
Thus, in England and Wales in 1855-9, the ratio to population 
was 4-7 per cent. ; in 1895-9 it had fallen to 2-6 per cent. 

For the United Kingdom as a whole the available statistics 
are printed on page 180. They show that pauperism has fallen 
from 3-8 per cent, in 1855-9 to 2-5 per cent, in 1905-8. 

It must be obvious that if untaxed imports were actually a 
cause of pauperism, then pauperism would have grown enor- 
mously in the period, for in 1855-9 our imports for home con- 
sumption were £146,000,000, and in 1905-8 £519,000,000. 

The increasing standard of British living has led to a greatly 
increased expenditure on paupers, as is shown by the details 
given. In 1855-9 Britain spent £6 12s. 3d. per annum on each 
of her 1,080,000 paupers ; in 1905-8 she spent £15 3s. 3d. on 
each of her 1,105,000 paupers. 

The pauperism statistics quoted refer to the one-day counts of 
persons relieved. The only figures we have showing the total 
number of individual paupers relieved during a year are given 
in a return made in 1892 at the instance of Mr. Eitchie (the 
late Lord Eitchie). This showed that the number of persons 
relieved during 12 months is about twice as great as the number 
relieved on one day. The one-day count of 1907 showed that 
there were 1,100,000 paupers relieved ; we may take it, there- 
fore, that there a e probably about 2,200,000 paupers in the 
United Kingdom. It should not be forgotten, however, that 
this figure relates to many infirm persons, females, and 
children, and that the number of " able-bodied " men relieved 
on one day in the winter is about 50,000, a large pro- 
portion of whom are not able-bodied in the proper sense of the 
word. 

So far as our pauperism statistics go, they show a great 
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decrease of distress in proportion to population, and the need 
for a complete change in our methods of dealing with distress. 

PAYNE TARIFF— The new American Tariff, passed into 
law after bitter controversy in 1909, is known as the Payne 
Tariff, after Mr. Payne, Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means of the American House of Eepresentatives. 

When the Payne Tariff is compared, schedule by schedule, 
with its predecessor, the Dingley Tariff, it is found that the 
reductions in duty are far more numerous than the increases 
of duty. Mr. Payne himself has claimed that taxes have been 
lowered on £800,000,000 worth of goods consumed ; but this is 
probably a too sanguine estimate. 

Certainly there have been great reductions in the metal 
duties. The tax on iron ore has been lowered from 40 cents 
to 15 cents per ton; the tax on pig iron from 4 dollars to 
2J dollars per ton, and so on. 

On the other hand, the oppressive Dingley taxes on wool 
and woollens remain, and the duties on cottons have been 
actually raised. The taxes on timber have been reduced. The 
duty on wood-pulp remains, but the tax on cheap printing 
paper has been slightly amended for the better. 

It is too early yet to judge how the various alterations wiU 
work out in practice, but no American is satisfied with his 
new tariff. 

For the first time the Payne Tariff introduces the principle of 
maximum and minimum duties into American fiscal pohcy. 
The rates of which I have been speaking are to form a mini- 
mum tariff, applicable to nations which do not " discriminate" 
against American products. Section 2 of the Tariff Law pro- 
vides that a maximum tariff is to be formed by adding 
25 per cent, to the scheduled duties, and that this higher scale 
may be applied to nations which " unduly discriminate against 
the United States." 

It remains to be seen how this section will be worked by the 
American executive. Presumably British goods will enjoy the 
minimum rates, but what of Germany, Erance, and other 
nations ? France now actually discriminates against American 
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goods, applying her maximum duties to many of them ; it will 
be interesting to see the issue of Franco- American negotiations 
over the Payne Tariff. 

The "drawback" provisions of the Dingley Tariff remain. 
(See Deawbacks.) 

The passing of the tariff was greeted with a universal 
chorus of disapproval by the American Press and people. As 
the Washington correspondent of the Mail said in the 
Daily Mail of August 6, 1909, the Payne Tariff "has 
practically no admirers in either House of Congress." The 
New York Evening Post said : " Its reception by the 
Press is, at best, a damning with faint praise." No Ameri- 
can likes the tariff, yet every American has got what he does 
not Hke. I add a few more American opinions : 

New York Times : " Look for a moment at the heartless 
wrong done to the poor in respect of their clothing, especially 
their woollen clothing, which in our climate is an absolute 
necessary . . . the working classes get a lot of sham woollen 
cloths, made of cotton and shoddy, which are deficient in 
warmth, weak in weave, rotten in texture, and haven't one- 
tenth the wear in them of real woollen fabrics." 

New York Evening Post : " The agents of the cotton interests 
are disguised as members of Congress. They commonly wear 
masks of partisan principles or goggles and false beards 
stamped with geographical labels. . . . When a tariff measure 
is under discussion the large contributors to the machine pull 
the wires that jerk the elected member." 

Boston Transcript : " Since early in March there has been a 
tariff lobby at Washington that has filled most of the first- 
class hotels. One Senator said that he had no doubt a million 
dollars had been spent by this lobby. And not a cent of it in 
the interests of the consumer. . . . Many individual manu- 
facturers sent men to look after rates in which they were 
specially interested, but the general plan was to have a group 
of men look after an entire schedule. One of the high-priced 
groups of men conducted the campaign for a duty on hides. 
This lobby was financed by the Cattle-growers' Association of 
the South- West. The lumber dealers started out by giving a 
banquet." 

Indianapolis News : " It was simply a trade, a deal in taxes, 
which were to be paid by the people." 
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Upon the paper duties, which have long been a sore point 
with American newspapers, Mr. John Norris, Chairman of the 
Committee on Paper of the American Newspaper Publishers' 
Association, says : 

" The paper-makers were in almost continuous touch with 
the finance committee for ten weeks, but the representative of 
the consumers could not get a hearing from the full committee 
until after eight weeks of application and continuous waiting 
in Washington. He finally obtained a hearing on June 9, 
1909, after he had printed and issued a public complaint against 
the discrimination of the finance committee. He was allowed 
forty minutes to state the case, most of whic"h time was con- 
sumed with interruptions and discussions of committee-men, 
but the intention of the finance committee to increase the 
House rate had been announced by at least one member of the 
committee seven weeks before that hearing." 

Thus the chief lesson which is to be learned from the passage 
of the Payne Tariff is that it is exceedingly difficult to throw off 
Protection when once it has a country in its grip. Surely 
nothing could be more remarkable than that the American 
newspapers, in spite of the boasted power of the Press, should 
find themselves powerless to make proper representations before 
the American Finance Committee. We may gather from Mr. 
Norris's complaint how little power of representation is pos- 
sessed by the average consumer when American tariffs are 
made. 

The world's tariffs differ in many respects, as I point 
out under Scientific Tariff. In one respect only do they 
agree, and that is in that they give no satisfaction whatever to 
the nations which are saddled with them. Each tariff is 
moribund at its birth. 



PIANOFORTES— See Musical Insteumbnts 

POPULATION (INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON) — 

On page 185 will be found a deeply interesting examination 
of the vital statistics of Britain, Prance, Germany and the 
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United States of America, based on the statistics compiled 
by the Board of Trade in Blue Book Cd. 4954. 

It will be seen that since 1855-9 Britain has gained 
16,000,000 people, Prance 3,000,000 people, Germany 
29,000,000 people, and America 58,000,000 people. 

In 1855-9 Prance had a big lead in point of population ; 
she is now far behind ourselves. 

In 1855-9 America was at parity with ourselves in this 
regard ; in 1909 she has double our population. 

A glance at the birth-rate figures will show how Prance 
has been beaten by superior German fecundity since 1870. 
It will show further how aU the leading nations are losing 
their fertility. The menace to white civilisation implicate 
in these illuminating statistics demands the serious attention 
of every thinking man. 

Happily the falling birth-rate is in part atoned for by a faU 
in the death-rate. It is interesting to observe that the 
British standard of life, as expressed in the death-rate, still 
maintains its lead, although German conditions have obviously 
improved very greatly of late. 

The melancholy decline in the relative position of that gifted 
race the Prench is strikingly illustrated in the third set of 
figures. The existence of such statistics is a misfortune not 
merely for Prance, but for the world, which cannot afford to be 
without her ancient proportion of Frenchmen. 

Comparisons between these four nations which ignore these 
vital statistics are obviously misleading. 

PORK — Our imports of pork, fresh and salted, are worth 
only about £1,600,000 per annum, the chief part of our 
imports of pig-meat being in the form of bacon, which see. 
Our imports of pork, like aU other meats, come under the 
Chamberlain tax of 5 per cent, (for a beginning). As has been 
pointed out under Meat, the Tariff " Commission " desire to 
tax both Colonial and foreign supplies. 

POTTERS' CLAY— Potters' clay (kaolin) is one of the few 

raw materials which we possess in abundance, Cornwall poa- 
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sessing some very fine deposits. It is also one of the few raw 
materials which we export in any quantity. In 1908 the 
exports of china and ball were 631,000 tons, which were 
exported for £668,000, or for over £1 per ton. Some Pro- 
tectionists have suggested that we should place an export 
duty on this clay in order to handicap Continental earthen- 
ware producers ; the insensate folly of the suggestion will be 
realised from the fact that our imports of raw materials are 
four or five times as great as our exports, and that if we 
placed an export duty on clay we should lay ourselves open 
to retaliation in kind in respect of many important materials. 

PREFERENCE— The policy of the Colonial Preference is 
not a new gospel, as some modern Protectionists suppose and 
proclaim ; it is as old as Protection itself, and as old as the 
mercantile system, which see. In the very heyday of the mer- 
cantile system, in 1660, in the glorious reign of Charles II., 
a heavy duty was imposed upon timber ; a higher duty still 
being imposed upon foreign timber, the higher duties being 
known as aliens' rates. In 1661 timber imports from the 
North of Europe were absolutely prohibited, although this 
extreme Colonial preference was of the greatest injury to 
the British Navy. In 1840 the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, which examined the import duties, con- 
demned the Colonial Preference with no uncertain voice. Mr. 
Chamberlain's Preference proposals of 1902-3 are merely an 
attempt to revive an old and discredited system which was 
found out and thrown overboard, after long and bitter 
experience, sixty years ago. 

In my "British Trade and the Zollverein Issue," pubhshed 
in 1902, I thus summarised the case against the Preference : 

"1. Our self-governing Colonies can only offer us preferential 
trade with their small markets, in exchange for preferential 
trade in our market of 44,000,000 people. 

" 2. Two-thirds of our indispensable supplies of imported 
raw materials are derived from foreign countries, and we 
cannot give a preference on them without killing our industries. 

" 3. Three-fourths of our imported food supplies are derived 
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from foreign countries, and we cannot give a preference to 
the Colonies without a tax on food, which would be a cruel 
infliction upon our people. 

" 4. Three-fourths of our total commerce are transacted with 
• foreign nations, and it is obviously unwise to adopt a policy 
which would strike at three-fourths of our trade. 

" 5. At present we enjoy most-favoured-nation treatment 
from all the world ; this would be complicated and endangered 
by the Preference. 

" 6. As to present Colonial imports from foreign countries, 
the margin to be worked on by Preference is small. Colonial 
imports from foreign countries being made up largely of 
articles which we cannot supply." 

These objections, which are as relevant to-day as when first 
I formulated them, are fatal to the policy of Preference. 



PRINTING — The British printing industry is enormous. 
At the Census of 1901, 117,900 printers and lithographers 
were employed in England and Wales alone, as against only 
34,650 in 1861. The greater part of the printing trade cannot 
be provided with import duties, for there are and can be but 
few imports of printed matter. The printing of newspapers 
and magazines and of most books, and all the binding and 
other operations connected therewith, must in almost all cases 
necessarily be done at home. On the other hand, Protectionists 
propose to tax paper and all the other manufactured materials, 
such as ink, machinery, metal, &c., used in printing processes. 
This fine industry, therefore, stands in great danger through 
the Protectionist agitation, and every printer should do his 
utmost to prevent ihe taxation of the printer's materials. 

There is no question whatever that even a small tax on 
paper would compel newspaper proprietors either to raise 
the price of their papers, which would diminish consumption 
and employment, or to reduce the size of newspapers and so 
cut down wages bills. As to books, there would be a great 
check to consumption and output, with consequent great 
loss not only to printers, but to bookbinders, publishers, 
booksellers, and those who read. 
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PROFITS— See Income Tax. 

PROTECTION— Protection is based on the conception that 
it is the duty of the State to protect its producers from foreign 
competition by the imposition of Customs duties in order to 
keep out or raise the price of imports. Free Traders oppose 
Protection, not because they do not believe that Governments 
should have regard for their producers, but because they 
believe the means of " protection " advocated by Protectionists, 
viz., the imposition of Customs duties, to be injurious to the 
best interests of the nation, uncertain in its application and 
results, and calculated to promote private monopolies. 

In order to do full justice to the case for Protection, I take 
the following definition of its object and method from a speech 
made by Mr. Balfour at Edinburgh on October 3, 1904 : 

" The object of Protection is to encourage home industry. 
The means by which it attains that object is by the mani- 
pulation of a fiscal system to raise home prices. If the 
home prices are not raised the industry is not encouraged. 
If the industry is encouraged, it is by the raising oj 
prices. That is, in a nutshell, Protection properly 
understood." 

I do not think that Protection was ever more lucidly defined 
than in these brief, precise sentences. 

The readers should observe that Mr. Balfour states (1) the 
object of Protection and (2) the method of Protection. The 
object of Protection is the object of us all. We all desire, 
whatever our political convictions, to " encourage home 
industries." It is when we come to the method of encour- 
agement that Free Traders and Protectionists part company. 
As Mr. Balfour says, the method by which Protection seeks to 
attain its object is "by the manipulation of a fiscal system to 
raise home prices." The Free Trader believes that there are 
many sound economic methods by which home industries 
may be encouraged, but he does not believe in encourage- 
ment by means of Protective Customs duties. 
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And the reason why the Free Trader objects to the Protec- 
tionist method is partly indicated in Mr. Balfour's definition. 
The Free Trader knows that it is quite possible for a nation to 
encourage an industry in which foreign competition exists by 
means of a Protective Customs duty. Indeed, it is most 
obvious that if A is in competition in the British market with 
a foreign competitor, it is a good thing for A personally if his 
Government will consent either to shut out the foreign goods 
altogether or to raise their price by means of a duty. If the 
Government will be so obliging to A, he is enabled to make 
more profit, and his particular trade is encouraged. But what 
of the unfortunate people out of whom A has been given the 
means of making monopoly profits ? Let us suppose that A is 
a leather manufacturer. The Government has " encouraged " 
him by a leather duty to "raise home prices." But what do 
the raised home prices mean to A's customers, and who are 
A's customers ? Leather is not bought by the housewife or 
by the man in the street. Leather is bought by the following 
amongst other trades : 

Boot and shoe makers. Bag and trunk makers. 

Saddlery and harness makers. Fancy leather goods makers. 

Machine belt makers. Cotton spinners. 

Bookbinders. Glove makers. 

Upholsterers. Hat makers. 

To all these trades leather is an indispensable raw material 
of industry. The Government decides to raise the price of 
leather in order to encourage the leather-maker. In doing so, 
it strikes a blow at all the above trades and many others. The 
very method which helps the leather trade hurts many other 
trades which employ far more people than the leather-making 
trade itself. 

Or let us suppose that it is the paper manufacture which 
a Protectionist Government decides to " encourage " by the 
"manipulation of a fiscal system to raise home prices." To 
raise the price of paper is most obviously to encourage the 
paper manufacturers, for, although the consumption of paper 
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must fall as its price rises, it is quite possible for more profit 
to be got out of a decreased sale within certain limits. But 
who are the paper-makers' customers? Paper is the raw 
material of : 

Printers, 

Publishers, 

Lithographers, 

All trades which use paper bags, wrappers, &c.. 

Photographers, 

Newspaper proprietors, &c. 

An import duty on paper would seriously injure these 
important trades, which, of course, employ many times the 
amount of labour occupied by the paper trade itself. When 
the Western Morning News, a Protectionist newspaper, was 
found in 1908 to be using foreign paper, it ingenuously 
explained that it bought foreign paper to "protect" British 
industry. It explained that owing to "ring" prices for British 
paper it was compelled to avail itself of Free Trade. The 
Western Morning News said : 

" The fact is that up to about 15 months ago all the paper 
used in printing the several journals published in this office 
was of British make. Something very like a ' ring ' amongst 
British paper-makers at that time put up the prices of British- 
made paper to such an extent that it was impossible to con- 
tinue to buy from them without a very serious addition to the 
cost of production of the paper. . . . English newspaper pro- 
prietors, therefore, in order to protect themselves, were forced 
to import paper from abroad so long as the operations of the 
paper-makers' combination continued to maintain the price of 
British-made paper at a prohibitive price." 

Nothing could be more illuminating than this confession 
that Free Trade is the true " protection " of the paper-user. 
Given an import duty to " encourage " British paper-makers, 
and the Western Morning News would be robbed of the method 
by which, as it now confesses, it "protects " itself. 

In view of these all-important, practical, common-sense 
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considerations, let us re-write Mr. Balfour's definition of Pro- 
tection in order to make it a complete statement in brief of the 
case for Free Trade : 

" The object of Protection is to encourage home indus- 
tries. The means by which it attains that object is by the 
manipulation of a fiscal system to raise home prices. If 
by this system the home prices in a particular industry are 
raised, the effect is obviously to discourage all the other 
industries which use its products as materials. As only 
the minority of trades encounter foreign competition, and 
as many of the trades in that minority produce articles 
which are raw materials of other trades, it follows that the 
method of manipulation of a fiscal system to raise home 
prices must be rejected as futile for tlie encouragement of 
British industry as a whole." 

The concluding part of this expansion of Mr. Balfour's 
definition, like the remainder, will bear the closest investigation. 
The point is of the first importance. The highest type of 
Protectionist, the man who has no axe to grind and no trade 
in which be is personally interested to gain monopoly for, is 
the man who believes it to be possible to modify national pro- 
duction in the national interest by controlling external trade. 
But external trade is the minor and not the major part of the 
nation's activities. External trade should be properly regarded 
as the feeder of home trade. A moment's thought will show 
that by far the greater number of British workers are employed 
in trades and industries which are independent of foreign com- 
petition. What, then, becomes of the belief of the worthy 
type of Protectionist that by the expedient of import duties 
national production as a whole can be made healthier or more 
symmetrical ? How, by a system which at the most can affect 
the minority of trades by enabling them to charge higher 
prices to other trades, can an improved or larger national 
product be arrived at ? 

Few people realise what a small proportion of our popula- 
tion could be " benefited " by Protection 

In 1901, the date of the last Census, there were about 
42,000,000 men, women, and children in the United Kingdom, 
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Of these about 18,260,000 were engaged in occupations for 
gain, the remaining 23,740,000, of course, being chiefly women 
and children. 

Let us see how these 18,260,000 persons were employed. 

Following the Census classifications, the first six categories 
are: (1) General and Local Government ; (2) Defence ; (3) Pro- 
fessions ; (4) Domestic Service ; (5) Commercial Occupations ; 
(6) Conveyance of Men and Goods. Clearly these six cate- 
gories of employments do not suffer from foreign competition. 
Prime ministers, town clerks, soldiers, sailors, lawyers, school- 
masters, doctors, bankers, railwaymen, dockers, porters, &c., 
are not subject to foreign competition. They cannot be pro- 
vided with a tariff to give them " lower income tax and work 
for all." On the contrary, an import tariff, by restricting 
trade, would injure merchants, agents, clerks, dockers, 
porters, &c., directly in their avocations ; while it would 
affect them indirectly by raising the price of food and other 
commodities. No one would suffer more in these respects 
than the London clerk, who is usually a Unionist because it is 
so " respectable." 

Now these six categories alone account for 5,600,000 people 
out of the 18,260,000 engaged in occupations. 

The next categories are agriculture, 2,262,000 persons ; 
fishing, 62,000 persons ; mining, 944,000 persons. 

The last two of these are not offered anything by the 
Tariff Eeformers. The fishing industry is protected by 
Nature, and Protectionists aver that they will not tax raw 
materials, so that a man who mines iron ore is unkindly 
refused a duty. As for coal, we do not import that com- 
modity. There remain the 2,262,000 persons employed in 
" agriculture." Of these, 245,000 are gardeners, florists, &c., 
who are practically untouched by foreign competition. Of 
the remaining 2,000,000 or so, a very large number are dairy 
farmers, market gardeners, &c., who would be directly injured 
by corn and manure duties, and who cannot very well be pro- 
vided with duties themselves. It is impossible to "protect" 
fresh milk, and English Cheddar cheese is not really competed 
with by the inferior Canadian or American article. If we put 
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it that 600,000 out of the 2,262,000 agricultural persons cannot 
be " protected," while they may, on the other hand, be injured, 
we shall be stating too much for Protection. As a matter of 
fact, the Chamberlain Glasgow tarifif was useless to the British 
farming interest. 

We pass to metals, machinery (1,475,000) ; jewellery, instru- 
ments, &c. (168,000); and building construction (1,336,000). 

The first two of these may be provided with duties; the 
third cannot. Customs duties may be levied on iron, or 
engines, or watches, or jewels, but houses cannot be imported. 
In taking it that the 1,643,000 workers engaged in the first two 
categories of employment can be protected, however, we are 
over-estimating, since the figures include many dealers and 
many workers in trades in which importation is, in practice, 
impossible. 

Next we come to wood (308,000) ; bricks, glass, china 
(190,000); chemicals, oils, &c. (150,000); skins, leather, &c. 
(118,000) ; paper, printing, &c. (334,000) ; textiles (747,000). 

The 308,000 wood, furniture, &c., workers are only in a 
negUgible degree open to foreign competition. As to bricks, 
tiles, china, glass, &c., bricks are rarely imported, and at 
most 150,000 of the 190,000 could be protected. In including 
all the 150,000 chemical, &c., workers as food for Protection, I 
grant too much to Protection. As to paper, printing, book- 
binding, &c., if we take it that one-half the workers could be 
provided with duties we also say too much for Protection. The 
greater part of printing, book-binding, &o., must necessarily be 
done at home, as I have already pointed out. 

As to textiles, we have few cotton imports, and that disposes 
of 546,000 of the 1,462,000 textile workers of the 1901 Census. 
The 1,462,000 also includes drapers, and others who cannot be 
protected. If we put it that 747,000 out of 1,462,000 textile 
workers can be protected, we do more than justice to the case 
for Protection. 

There remain 1,396,000 workers and dealers in dress; 
1,301,000 workers in food, drink, &c. ; 79,000 gas, water, &c., 
workers; and 1,075,000 general labourers, dealers, &c., who 
obviously cannot be protected by Customs duties. 
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The facts we have broadly reviewed are summed up in the 
following table : 

CUSTOMS DUTIES AND OCOUPATIONS 





Might be 


Could not be 


t 


Protected " 


"Protected" 


Government 





... 254,000 


Defence 


— 


204,000 


Professions 





... 733,000 


Domestic offices 





... 2,199,000 


Commercial 


— 


... 712,000 


Conveyance 


— 


... 1,498,000 


Agriculture 


1,762,000 


... 500,000 


Fishing 


— 


62,000 


Mining 


— 


... 944,000 


Metals, machinery, &o.... 


1,475,000 


— 


Jewels, implements, &o... 


168,000 


— 


Building, &c 


— 


... 1,336,000 


Wood, furniture, &o. ... 


— 


... 308,000 


Brick, cement, pottery, 






glass 


150,000 


40,000 


Chemicals, oils, &c. 


150,000 


— 


Skins, leather, &c. 


118,000 


— 


Paper, printing, &c. 


167,000 


... 167,008 


Textiles 


747,000 


715,000 


Dress 


— 


... 1,396,000 


Pood, lodging 


— 


... 1,301,000 


Gas, water, &o 


— 


79,000 


General workers, dealers 


— 


... 1,075,000 


Total 


4,737,000 


13,523,000 



It will be seen that of 18,260,000 persons, only 4,737,000 
could be "protected "; while 13,523,000 could make no claim 
on the tariff makers. 

If we distribute the unoccupied and dependent women and 
children between the two groups in the same ratio we get : 



Might be 
" Protected ' 
Occupied persons ... 4,737,000 
Dependent unoccupied 
persons 6,158,000 



Could not be 

" Protected " 

13,523,000 

17,582,000 



Total 



10,895,000 



31,105,000 



Broadly, we see that of 42,000,000 people, in 1901, 
10,895,000 workers and their dependents might be "pro- 
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tected," while 31,105,000 could not, because of the nature 
of their occupations, be " protected." So that only one-fourth 
of the entire population of the country is directly interested in 
the framing of a protective tariff. Three-fourths of us are 
engaged in, occupations which cannot be provided with Protective 
duties. 

I must not be understood to admit that even the 
10,895,000 would really gain anything by Protection. I have 
simply made a broad attempt to show how many people we 
could attempt to benefit by Customs duties, and I submit that 
its conclusions are worth grave consideration. 

There is only one way in which a nation can achieve 
industrial and commercial success, and that is by efiiciency. 
Front rank in competitive industry can only be achieved by 
nations of natural aptitude gifted with certain indispensable 
natural resources— chiefly coal — whose peoples consent to the 
discipline of education. 

If a nation has sufficient natural resources, natural aptitude 
and science, it cannot need Protection, any more than a strong 
man needs protection against the assaults of a child. If, on 
the other hand, a nation has not native stores of energy, 
natural aptitude, and scientific training, then Protective duties 
cannot give it success. Protective duties are futile either to 
give a nation what it does not possess in the way of resources 
or aptitude, or to give its people the training which ought to 
be theirs. 

To take concrete cases, Britain, America, and Germany are 
the three supreme industrial nations. Why ? Not primarily 
because of Free Frade or Protection. Britain has Free Trade, 
America has High Protection ; Germany has a tariff which, 
as compared with ours, is Protective, but which, as compared 
with that of America, may be termed a system of Free Trade. 
Yet all three nations are prosperous and progressive. That is 
the first lesson the fiscal inquirer should learn. America is 
great because she is the naturally richest country in the 
world, the greatest coal country, the greatest iron country, the 
greatest copper country, the greatest lead country, the 
greatest oil country, the greatest cotton country. No fiscal 
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policy, however outrageous, could alter these facts, even if it 
went the length of blocking up the ports. If American har- 
bours were destroyed, America would remain the richest 
industrial country in the world. 

Britain and Germany, as compared with America, are poor 
in natural gifts, but each is rich in gifts as compared with any 
fourth nation. Germany and Britain are both great coal 
countries, and coal, because it draws industries to it, is the 
main secret of British and German success. Britain has this 
advantage over Germany, that her absolute Eree Trade, 
making her a great Free Port, gives her the lion' 3 share of 
the world's shipping and enables her to work with her coal 
every known raw and manufactured material in the fullest 
measure. Germany, with her several free ports, her free trade 
for shipbuilders, her considerable free list, and many small or 
moderate duties, recognises in part the virtues of Free Trade, 
but her industries are handicapped by lack of full access to 
foreign material. On the other hand, Germany has these 
enormous advantages over Britain, that her people are much 
better educated and disciplined, that her captains of industry 
are scientific, and that she has national railways. 

This statement, although broad, will stand careful exami- 
nation. And understood it will prevent any man from enter- 
taining the futility of a system of Protective Customs duties, 
or from believing that Germany and America are great through 
Protection. 

If the conception of Protection is worthless, what can we 
say of it in practice ? 

The theory is to make a scientific tariff in order to develop 
and protect a country or Empire. The practice is to set by 
the ears a vast number of conflicting personal interests, each 
of which strives, when the tariff is made, to get the most out 
of it, regardless of the welfare of the others. 

"What is a Protectionist Government to do ? How can it 
frame a scientific tariff? Upon whom does it rely for its 
majority ? How is it to acquire such intimate knowledge of 
a thousand complicated trades as to be able to do justice to 
each ? What Committee or Commission can weigh such an 
infinity of detail in the balance? 
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To ask these questions is to answer them. No individualist 
Government, divorced from the actual direct control of industry 
and commerce, can be equal to the task. The last German 
tariff, after a hundred and one impotent sittings in Committee, 
in which conflicting interests squabbled and intrigued, was 
passed, largely undiscussed, by a gross abuse of the closure, 
carried by a most improper bargain between certain of the 
German political parties. The American Tariff of 1909 only 
passed the American Senate by 47 votes to 31 and is detested 
by every one who had anything to do with it. There is no 
need for me to recall here the disgraceful intrigues, the wire- 
pulling, the lobbying, and the corruption which made this 
fiscal monster ; the American cables have recounted the details, 
and they are fresh in the reader's recollection. 

What guarantee have we that a British Tariff would have 
more wisdom in it ? We can answer that question conclusively 
by reference to the extraordinary changes which have charac- 
terised the Tariff agitation itself in the United Kingdom in 
1903-1909. 

Mr. Chamberlain's practical programme of October 6, 1903, 
was carefully thought out ; but what has become of it ? Mr. 
Chamberlain proposed small duties — 2s. a quarter on corn, 
5 per cent, on meats, 5 per cent, on dairy produce, and an 
average 10 per cent, on manufactures. It was a cardinal 
point of his policy that Colonial food should remain untaxed. 
Even as to foreign food, bacon and maize were to remain 
untaxed. Eaw materials were not to be taxed. Duties were 
in no case to be large. 

All these points have gone by the board. Mr. Chamberlain's 
own Tariff "Commission" have decided that Colonial food 
must be taxed, that bacon and maize are to be taxed ; that 
hops, a raw material of industry, must be taxed ; that fruit 
and vegetables must be taxed ; and as for small duties on 
manufactures, a large number of Protectionist manufacturers 
who gave evidence before the Tariff " Commission " demanded 
high duties and alleged that small duties would be useless. It 
is amusing to note that the Agricultural " Eeport " said that 
imports of manures and feeding-stuffs ought to be free, but, of 
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course, manure manufacturers would not agree to that. In the 
Engineering " Eeport," we find Protectionist engineers demand- 
ing taxes on agricultural machinery for the discomfiture of the 
farmers. Prom such details as these we can imagine what 
sort of pressure would be brought to bear upon a Protectionist 
Chancellor of the Exchequer by conflicting interests. Under 
such circumstances the life of a member of Parliament would 
not be worth living. One can imagine the daily bombardment 
of letters, circulars, pamphlets, and deputations, making the 
most contradictory assertions in support of, or in opposition 
to, any duties proposed, and one can imagine the wearied M.P. 
rejoicing at last to see the sordid discussion ended by the 
closure, and any decision, no matter what, arrived at. 

PROTECTION A SOCIALISM— In his speech at Birming- 
ham on September 22, 1909, Mr. Balfour spoke of " Socialism 
and Tariff Eeform " as being " alternatives '' ; and, in spite of 
the obvious rapid progress of Socialism in Germany and other 
protected countries, many Protectionists bUndly urge the 
adoption of " Tariff Eeform "as a means of combating 
Socialism. The point is worth discussion. 

If we put Protection at its highest, and brush aside for the 
moment what in practice Protectionists will never be able to 
brush aside, the advancement of sectional interests at the 
expense of the State, what does it assert ? It asserts an 
entirely admirable principle, that it is the duty of the State to 
interfere actively in the economic development of the nation, 
and it believes that a healthy and symmetrical economic 
development can be secured by moulding productive powers 
through changing the currents and nature of external trade. 
This is a fair statement of the object of Protection as seen and 
aimed at by the sincere and unselfish Tariff Eeformer who has 
no special interest to serve. 

But this object and aim, it will be perceived, are the object 
and aim of Socialism. The conception of Protection is a 
Socialistic conception which amounts to a denial of individual 
hberty and a denial of Uberty in the individuaUstic use of 
capital. 
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A citizen desires to buy boots. Individual liberty grants 
him the right to buy the best and cheapest boots in the world. 
Protection enters the plea that the exercise of individualism in 
such a manner is incompatible with the prosperity of the 
British boot trade, and asserts that it is the duty of the 
State to impose such a Customs duty on imported boots as 
shall make it difficult or impossible for the boot buyer to 
purchase other than British-made boots. By this means, the 
Protectionist alleges, the British boot trade would be encouraged 
and maintained. 

A British boot manufacturer desires to buy leather. As a 
capitalist he has set up an expensive factory and plant. As 
a man of business he desires access to the cheapest and best 
raw materials in the world. His chief raw material is leather. 
Individualism gives him liberty to buy leather in the cheapest 
market. Protection denies him the right to use his capital to 
the best advantage, and asserts that a Customs duty must be 
imposed on imported leather in order to encourage and maintain 
the British leather industry. 

Paced with the conflict of individual interests, implicit in 
our complicated and inter-dependent industries, the Protec- 
tionist asserts that the State should control national develop- 
ment and modify the relations of the various industrial factors 
by a " scientific tariff," which shall have regard to the suste- 
nance and maintenance of all important and suitable industries. 
The doctrine of the "scientific tariff" is a State control of 
industry which denies that successful industry is compatible 
■with individual liberty, and which sets up a committee of 
experts to decide what sort of economic development is 
necessary for the country's prosperity, and what industries, in 
what degree, shall be developed. 

Protection is thus a form of Socialism which sets the State 
the impossible task of controlling trade by the indirect, clumsy 
and wasteful method of taxing imports. It is a Socialism 
which has all the vices of State interference without any of its 
virtues. A Socialist Government would carry on such trades 
and industries as it thought essential for the welfare of the 
nation, and its own departmental committees would be 
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entrusted with the work of economic development. Like the 
Post Office Department, the committees would report upon 
such measures as were necessary for their work, and the 
democratic Government would have to decide, in the general 
interest, upon the degree and nature of various developments. 
Such a Grovernment might well fall into error, and might well 
be deceived and misled by its servants, but at least there would 
be no private combinations of capitalists who could profit by 
its measures. A Protectionist Government, on the other hand, 
having no direct control of industry, is compelled to frame a 
Customs tarifif setting up indirect control, while resigning the 
powers of monopoly to private hands. Thus, if Socialism is 
stupid and impossible. Protection is a particularly stupid and 
impossible method of embodying the Socialist conception. 

Mr. Balfour is not entitled to argue that " Tariff Eeform " is 
an alternative to Socialism. He is only entitled to argue that 
a Socialism which relies upon State control through Customs 
duties is superior to a Socialism which relies upon the public 
ownership of capital. He is entitled to urge that Protection is 
a Socialism which gives play to the motive of private gain in a 
degree superior to that which would obtain if the machines 
were owned by the State instead of by private monopolists. 

But the Protectionist should seriously consider his position 
before claiming such a virtue for his Socialism. Can the 
capitalist be relied upon to make patriotic use of the means 
of modification presented to him by the practice of Protection ? 
Is the capitalist a good partner in the scheme of State control 
of industry ? Por answer let us go no further than Mr. Balfour's 
own speech of September 22, 1909. In a remarkable passage 
he said : 

" You have capital, mobile capital, international capital, 
ready to move to America, to Germany, to England, wherever 
it may be that it can get the best investment. There is not 
that inequality of opportunity between those countries which 
was the whole basis of the original economic doctrine of Free 
Trade. Now, what I want you to notice is this. The con- 
dition of things which I have just explained matters very little 
to the capitalist. If he gets his interest, it matters httle to him 
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whether he gets it by giving employment in America, giving 
employment in Britain, or giving employment in Germany. 
To him it is all one. It is not one to the workers of this 
country." (Cheers.) 

Such is the capitalistic partner as seen by the leader of 
modern British Conservatism. He is seen as a creature 
indifferent to the welfare of his country, indifferent to the 
lot of the pawns of industry, indifferent to any and every 
consideration save one — that he gets his interest. He is 
not an Englishman ; he is a capitalist. " To him it is all 
one " whether Britain sinks or swims. Yet the limner of 
this pitiful picture of an economic man, which is doubtless 
exaggerated, but certainly not without truth in some cases, 
asks the nation to rely upon a Socialism in which the Govern- 
ment is to develop national resources by modulating imports, 
for the rest entrusting the carrying out of the collective con- 
ception to creatures postulated to be without country and 
without heart. 

There is no logical nexus between the negative policy of 
Free Trade and laissez /aire, for objection to Protective import 
duties does not demand that we should reject the principle of 
State action. An opponent of Protective import duties may 
be either an individualist who objects to any and every form 
of State action, or a Socialist who objects to that particular 
form of State action. On the other hand, a Protectionist is 
obviously committed to the principle of State action, and Mr. 
Balfour can only claim that he wears his Socialism with a 
difference. 

PROTECTION AND REVENUE— See Eevbnue fbom Peo- 

TBCTION. 

QUARRYING — In their appeals to quarrymen Protectionists 

alternate between two policies, and it is high time they told 
us which they intend to pursue. Mr. Chamberlain distinctly 
pledged himself not to tax raw materials, and this pledge has 
been reiterated again and again, so plainly that it would be 
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distinctly dishonourable to abandon it. Yet we find Pro- 
tectionists making local appeals to quarrymen and promising 
them import duties upon such products as stone, slate, and 
granite. If these things are not raw materials, then there are 
no raw materials. Free Traders point out to quarrymen that 
to tax imports of raw material would be to strike a deadly 
blow at the prosperity of this country ; they cannot, therefore, 
countenance any attempt to tax foreign stone, slate, or granite. 
They cannot, for the sake of buying quarrymen's votes, make 
promises which can only be fulfilled by betraying the best 
interests of the country. They also point out to quarrymen 
that if duties were granted on quarried products there would 
have to be duties on aU other products also, so that quarrymen 
would not gain by import duties. 

RAILWAY RETURNS— Since the greater part of the pro- 
ductions of a country are necessarily carried on its railways, 
the railway returns afford an excellent test of the growth of 
the bulk of trade : 

UNITED KINGDOM: GEOSS BAIL WAY RECEIPTS 

Passenger Traffic 

Eeceipts Goods Traffic 
£ £ 

1893 35,800,000 40,900,000 

1897 40,500,000 47,800,000 

1903 47,900,000 55,100,000 

1907 50,900,000 61,200,000 

These figures, of course, are absolutely conclusive against 
the Protectionist tales of declining trade. 



RAILWAYS — Not individuals, but a system, is chiefly to 
blame for what is universally admitted to be the present 
uneconomic position of British railway undertakings. It is 
not that railway directors or railway managers had, or have, a 
double dose of original sin. True it is that they ride the public 
hard, but they have been placed in the saddle by the House of 
Commons itself. The present technical and financial condition 
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of our railways has its roots in the policy of laissez faire which 
for so long consistently resigned everything connected with 
British trade and industry to unregulated haphazard develop- 
ment. In all the years since the Stockton-Darlington Eailway 
opened in 1825 it has never been realised in the United King- 
dom that the railway problem is a national one, needing 
national direction fully as much as the Army or the Navy. 

In ultimate analysis, trade and industry resolve themselves 
into movement. To manufacture is to move particles of 
matter into new and useful positions. A railway, by readily 
enabling us to bring particles of matter together usefully, is an 
instrument of industry. It is a tool fully as much as a chisel 
or a plane is a tool. And, since the rapid movement of persons 
enables them to choose favourable positions in which to live 
and make their homes, railways have, or may have, a profound 
effect upon the social life of nations. A railway is at the back 
of home-making as much as it is at the back of trade and 
industry. The nature of the ownership of such a prime instru- 
ment is, therefore, a matter of deep national concern, for the 
owners, by their action or inaction, can in effect determine 
how a nation shall develop under modern conditions. They 
can determine in what measure a nation shall make use of its 
natural advantages. They can determine whether towns shall 
be healthy or unhealthy. They can determine not only the 
trade but the welfare of a people. 

Through the inadequate manner in which geography is 
taught in our schools, few of our people realise the tremendous 
natural advantages which they possess. Here we are at the 
gates of Europe, living on islands no part of which is far 
removed from the sea. Yet, by allowing our internal transport 
system to become cumbrous, inefficient, and dear, we have 
robbed ourselves of a great part of our natural transport 
efficiency. The United Kingdom has handicapped itself in 
the use of its own inventions, while Germany, possessed with 
the feeling of national organisation, has a railway system, 
coherent and economical, which has atoned, or largely atoned, 
for her unfortunate lack of coast-line. As Mr. J. Stephen 
Jeans puts it in his treatise on the British iron trade : 
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"It would naturally be supposed that, in a small country 
like Great Britain, with no point of its area more than a 
hundred miles or so from a seaport, the cost of transport 
would be much less than in countries which, like Germany 
and the United States, are differently situated. Geographical 
conditions should be entirely favourable to this country. But 
the natural advantages of our geographical position are not 
realised as they should be, because of the relatively high 
railway rates enforced and the absence of competition." 



Britain has her coal and iron near the water. She has great 
coalfields watered by the sea. Germany has neither our 
ports nor our coast-line. We have neglected our advantages, 
and partly nullified them by neglecting the economic develop- 
ment of transport. Germany, on the other hand, has wisely 
and patriotically done her best, by thoughtful and coherent 
railway and canal development, to atone for her natural dis- 
advantages. So conspicuously has she succeeded that in 1909 
it may be said that, through the wonderful facilities placed 
at the disposal of her traders, she has largely compensated 
herself for her lack of access to the sea, and that she possesses 
more internal Free Trade than Great Britain. (See Gbbmany.) 

The Capital Teouble 

The present deplorable position of the British railways arises 
from (1) over-capitalisation, and (2) economic waste through 
competition and the existence of unnecessary units of manage- 
ment and service. 

To take first the question of capital, the burden of over- 
capitalisation is so great that, even if the follies of competi- 
tion did not exist, the position of British railways would be 
exceedingly unfavourable. This should be clearly borne in 
mind, for even if the economic waste were got rid of the 
capital burden would remain to oppress the railways, and 
through them to oppress our trade and industries. 

The capitals of British railway companies in 1906 were in 
the aggregate: 
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BBITI8H RAILWAY CAPITAL IN 1906 



Ordinary Stock ... 

Preferred and Guaranteed Stock 
Debentures and Loans 



486,700,000 
458,500,000 
341,700,000 

£1,286,900,000 



This enormous sum, almost twice as great as the British 
National Debt, is probably three times as great as it ought 
to be. Much of it is purely nominal. The Board of Trade 
give us the following analysis : 

NOMINAL ADDITIONS TO BRITISH RAILWAY CAPITALS 





Stock 


Nominal Additions 


Amount of Stock 
without 




Amount 


Per Cent. 


Nominal 
AdditionB 


Ordinary 
Preferred 
Debentures ... 


Million £ 
486-7 
458-5 
341-7 


Million £ 
90-0 
61-0 
44-3 


13 


Million £ 
396-7 
397-5 
297-4 


Total ... 


1,286-9 


195-3 


15 


1,091-6 



This table is of very great interest and importance. The 
watered capital, in point of nominal additions alone, amounts 
to nearly £200,000,000. Deducting this, British railway 
capital is reduced to £1,091,600,000 at a stroke. 

The importance of the nominal additions lies in this. The net 
profits of the British railways in 1906 amounted to £44,500,000, 
a sum equal to one-third of our Imperial revenue, and furnished 
from the same source as our Imperial revenue — the pockets of 
the British people. Although this sum is so enormous, it 
suffices to pay an all-round return of rather less than 3^ per 
cent, on the nominal capital of £1,286,000,000. But, as the 
Board of Trade point out, the £44,500,000 is equal to over 
4 per cent, on the capital of £1,091,000,000. 

How, then, was the nearly £200,000,000 of nominal capital, 
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which gives such a false appearance to railway figures, made ? 
It was done by a ridiculously simple process. The companies 
have from time to time gone to Parliament, in which railway 
interests have alwaysibeen so largely and directly represented by 
directors and shareholders, and obtained powers to take £100 
of capital and call it £200 or more. Mr. MoDermott, editor 
of the Bailway News, in his handbook on railways, thus 
comments on the process : 

" The adoption of ' watering ' by duplicating stocks is largely 
responsible for the unfavourable appearance in recent years of 
the aggregate statistics of the railways of the United Kingdom 
in the matter of a return upon the capital invested." 

With regard to the practical details of this interesting 
process, which amounts to financial jugglery, let me give an 
illustration. The railway authority referred to, who, be it 
remembered, is the editor of a railway shareholders' paper, 
says: 

" The Taff Vale Eailway, which had earned and distributed 
dividends as high as 18 per cent., carried the principle [of 
watering] still further. . . . Permission was obtained by the 
Act of 1889 to issue £250 of new stock for each original £100." 

But it should not be imagined that this particular 
£200,000,000 of openly watered capital accounts for the 
whole, or anything like the whole, of the water which 
masquerades as British railway capital. 

In the first place, British landlords, greed meeting greed, 
charged railway promoters the most outrageous sums for land. 
In the early days railway Bills were deUberately fought in a 
Parliament (then composed of two Houses of landlords) at 
enormous expense until the promoters gave way and paid 
ransom. Mr. WiUiam Gait, who, in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, vainly endeavoured to persuade his countrymen 
to nationalise the railways, tells of £120,000 being given to one 
noble lord as the price of the withdrawal of his opposition to a 
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railway Bill. The reader has got to realise that that £120,000 

still figures in railway capital, and forms part of the 

£1,286,900,000 above referred to. 

The following examples will show the cost per mile for land 

on the early railways : 

Per Mile 
£ 

London and South-Western 4,000 

London and Birmingham (now part o£ the 

London and North-Western) 6,300 

Great Western 6,300 

London and Brighton 8,000 

Apart from the pillage of the landowners, railway speculators 
— inspired, of course, by the same motives as the landowners 
— piled up Parliamentary costs by fighting for the control of 
routes. The following examples will show the enormous costs 
of introducing and fighting railway Bills in the House of 
Commons : 

Per Mile 
£ 

London and South-Westem 650 

London and Birmingham ... ... ... 650 

Great Western 1,000 

London and Brighton 3,000 

Again the reader has got to realise, or try to realise, that 
these extraordinary sums still figure on railway stock certificates 
to-day, and form part of the £1,286,900,000 of so-called British 
railway capital. 

To proceed, another variety of "water" was created by a 
process thus described by Gait in 1864 : 

" The general demand for railways has called into existence 
a new class of speculators, who unite in their own persons 
the several functions of promoters, contractors, shareholders 
in the first instance, and lessees when necessary — men of great 
wealth, enterprise, experience, and energy, in every way fully 
competent to carry out whatever they undertake, always on 
the look-out for business wherever they can see there is work 
to be done and the likelihood of a profitable investment. This 
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class is the scourge of the railway interest ; in former times 
they were unknown. Eailway companies then only contended 
with each other ; now two or three individuals form a company, 
and run up an opposition line with or without assistance from 
others, as the case may be ; and when the line is finished they 
sell it, lease it, or work it in opposition to an old line till 
they can get their own price, and having cleared a small 
fortune by the transaction, they are off to fresh fields and 
pastures new in search of some other enterprise." 

A further large sum has been added to the fictitious capital 
by the issue of railway stocks at large discounts — a fact 
only partly balanced by certain premium issues. 

Again, profits were improperly swollen year after year by 
the unbusinesslike process of charging against capital large 
sums which were properly chargeable against revenue. Perhaps 
the classical instance of this form of watering was the charging 
of tarpaulins to capital account. 

Finally, for generations promotion moneys of the most 
scandalous character — fees, bribes, commissions, advertisement 
charges, &c. — have added their quota to the " water " which to- 
day bulks as £1,286,900,000 of railway capital. In the second 
railway mania alone, newspapers and bogus railway papers, 
which sprang up like mushrooms, netted enormous sums from 
railway promoters. 

It is not possible to estimate precisely, as in the case of 
the stock openly watered with the consent of Parliament, how 
much water has been added from the previously mentioned 
and other causes to British railway capital through the 
resignation of railway construction to promoters and specu- 
lators at the best selfish and at the worst dishonest. But 
there can be no question that it far exceeds in amount the 
£200,000,000 of manipulation stocks. If the British railways 
had been constructed by a central authority possessing com- 
pulsory powers there can be no question that a very much 
better railway system than we possess could have been made for 
£400,000,000. That is to say, railway profits are so enormous 
at the present time that they represent something like 12 per 
cent, upon the real capital employed. When the railways talk 
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of their small dividends they, in effect, condemn the methods 
by which they were brought into existence. 

Now let lis look at the receipts and expenses of the railway 
companies : 

BRITISH RAILWAY RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES, 1906 

Received from the Britisli public : £ 

la) Prom passengers 49,900,000 

(6^ Prom goods' traffic 58,400,000 

(c) Prom boats, canals, harbours, &c.... 4,800,000 

(d) Prom rents, hotels, &o 4,100.000 

117,200,000 

Working expenses (including rates only ] „„ „„„ ^nn 

£5,000,000) J ^^''^'^^ 



Net profit for the year £44,500,000 

Yet this princely profit, as we have seen, pays only 3J per 
cent, on the fictitious capital. Let us contrast the case of the 
Prussian State railways. 

BRITISH AND PRUSSIAN RAILWAYS CONTRASTED 





United Kinodom 


Pbdssia 


Mileage 

Capital employed 
Net profits 

Net profit per cent, 
capital employed 


23,000 
... £1,286,900,000 .. 
£44,500,000 .. 
o£ 

3-4 


21,000 
. £437,700,000 
. £33,500,000 

7-5 



I shall have occasion to return to the Prussian railway 
system presently. In the meantime the reader cannot fail 
to be struck with these extraordinary figures. The Prussian 
State railways make a yearly profit of £33,500,000 upon a 
capital of only £437,700,000. They make 7-5 per cent, when 
we make only 3-4 per cent. Yet German traders enjoy lower 
railway rates than we do. Out of higher charges British rail- 
ways make a lower rate of profit. The reader has been given 
the explanation. 

Eailwat Waste 

Competition in the railway industry is obviously and in- 
herently unnecessary, uneconomical, and absurd. The history 
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of British railway development, down to the latest amalgama- 
tions and rumours of amalgamation, is largely concerned with 
the elimination of competitive waste and unnecessary manage- 
ments and duplications of service. Small companies serving 
the same district, in part competing with each other, and each 
burdened with a separate staff of officials, and with separate 
ofi&ces and dep6ts, have joined up and created the great trunk 
lines as we know them. Thus the London and North- Western 
Eailway has been formed from, amongst other lines, the " Man- 
chester and Birmingham," " London and Birmingham," and 
the "Grand Junction," while the "Grand Junction" was 
itself the amalgamation of five companies. Again, the 
Midland amalgamated the "North Midland," "Midland 
Counties," "Birmingham and Derby," "Bristol and Glou- 
cester," and other lines. By such combinations, strictly 
economic processes, the number of companies has been 
reduced until at the present time by far the greater part of 
our railway system is owned by only twenty-seven companies, 
which between them employ 90 per cent, of all the railway ser- 
vants of the United Kingdom. These twenty-seven great com- 
panies are now actively negotiating with each other to reduce 
some of the follies of competitive waste which remain. 

Although the economic foUy of railway competition is so 
obvious, Parliament for long blindly clung to the fetish of 
competition as the protector of the public against railway 
extortions. In 1872 a Joint Select Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament pointed out : 

" That Committees and Commissions carefully chosen have for 
the last thirty years clung to one form of competition after 
another; that it has nevertheless become more and more 
evident that competition must fail to do for railways what it 
does for ordinary trade, and that no means has yet been 
devised by which competition can be permanently main- 
tained. 

" That, in spite of the recommendations of these authorities, 
combination and amalgamation have proceeded at the instance 
of the companies without check and almost without regulation. 
United systems now exist, constituting by their magnitude and 
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by their exclusive possession of whole districts monopolies to 
which the earlier authorities would have been most strongly 
opposed. Nor is there any reason to suppose that the progress of 
combination has ceased or that it will cease until Great Britain 
is divided between a small number of great companies." 

It will be seen that the 1872 Committee were true prophets. 
Their report went on to consider competition in detail. They 
recorded that competition by sea was in places effective, as it 
still is ; that canal competition was weakening — it has since 
become even weaker. As to competition between railways, 
they said : 

" There is little real competition in point of charges between 
railway companies, and its continuance cannot be relied upon. 
There is at the present time considerable competition in point 
of facilities, but the security for its permanence is uncertain." 

" Self-interest," the Committee went on to say, " still is and 
will continue to be the leading motive of railway companies." 
But, unfortunately, the Committee, while recognising that " the 
management of railways differs from that of an ordinary trade 
or manufacture, and approximates in some degree to the busi- 
ness of a public department," and while also recognising that 
the question of public ownership " may possibly arise " through 
" the progress of combination," did not themselves face the 
question of nationalisation, but contented themselves with 
suggesting palliatives of the system of private ownership. 
Some of their suggestions have since been carried into 
effect. 

Unfortunately, then as now, we had not a Parliament or a 
statesman prepared to grapple with this question as the 
Germans grappled with it. And as the years pass the diffi- 
culties increase. 

The public suffers and pays for all the follies of competitive 
waste without securing any of the advantages of competition. 
One may travel by five different routes between London and 
Manchester. Many unnecessary trains are run between these 
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places daily, and the public pay to run them. In the last 
resort it is the man at the ticket-office window, or the trader 
sending goods, who pays for the unnecessary services. The fare 
by each of the five London-Manchester routes is precisely the 
same — 15s. 5 Jd. third class — an obviously "arranged" price. 
Or one can travel by three different routes between London 
and Birmingham, and again the fare by each route is the same 
— 9s. 5d. Or one can travel by two routes from London to 
Jersey. The routes are " competitive," but the fare, strange to 
say, is the same — 33s. Seventy-five trains are run, or were run 
until recently, between London and Sheffield daily by three 
companies, many arriving about the same time or within a few 
minutes of each other, three-parts empty. The work could 
well be done by sixty trains or less, and those who use the 
seventy-five trains pay to run them when they need only pay 
to run sixty. They pay also, of course, shares of the wasteful 
management expenses, advertising, and other charges. 

Very tardily the companies themselves appear to be 
awakening to the follies of unnecessary train-running. The 
Times of September 22, 1908, contains the following para- 
graph : 

" We are able to announce that after November 1st the 
London and North- Western, Midland, and Great Northern 
Eailway Companies will cease to run competitive midnight 
trains from London to Inverness, and will concentrate on one 
train each night. At present three expresses leave Euston, 
St. Pancras, and King's Cross respectively each night for the 
North at intervals between 11.30 p.m. and midnight. As a 
rule the trains are half empty ; except at certain times during 
the holiday season, the passengers might easily be accommo- 
dated in 'one train. The companies concerned have now 
realised that the three trains are a needless expense. It has 
been decided, therefore, that in future each company shall 
despatch two trains a week — and no more. After Novem- 
ber 1st the Inverness express will probably depart from 
Euston on Tuesdays and Thursdays, from St. Pancras on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, and from King's Cross on Mon- 
days and Fridays. 

" One of the advantages which is expected to follow from the 
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■ grouping ' of the principal English railway companies is, 
of course, the abandonment of duplicated trains running to the 
same places at or about the same time of the day. Passengers 
will be able to use their return tickets on any of the lines of 
the allied companies. Whether the new departure which is 
announced with regard to the Scottish trains foreshadows 
an Anglo- Scottish working arrangement in the near future 
remains to be seen. By some railway officials, at any rate, 
such an agreement is regarded as extremely Ukely to take 
place sooner or later." 

Thus one particularly obvious folly ceases, but such obvious 
follies are to be counted by thousands up and down the 
railways of the country. 

The number of railway directors can only be expressed in 
four figures. It is an army of waste. They are dummy 
figures for the most part, who know little of railway manage- 
ment. They draw a large sum of money and give the nation 
nothing in return. They are not merely useless, they are 
worse than useless. Their work could be done by a single 
Eailway Board. 

The uneconomic division of what ought to be a single 
national railway system demands, of course, a Eailway 
Clearing House, with an army of 4,000 clerks, to adjust 
accounts between companies which ought not to exist. From 
an economic point of view these 4,000 men are unemployed, 
for they are doing work which ought not to need doing. 

Each company is necessarily in trade with every other 
company. Not only has a central Clearing House to adjust 
matters, but a large part of the time of the clerks and officers 
of each company is taken up with the inter-company trading 
which nationalisation would sweep away. 

Take, again, the competition for freights. Each great 
centre of trade has its competitive railway offices wasting 
rent, rates, light, salaries, wages, and printing. One great 
town has eight railway shops in one street ; in many towns 
thousands of pounds per annum per town are wasted in 
this way. 

Here is an account got out by Mr. P. W. Wilson, M.P., of 
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the amounts spent by seven of the largest companies on dupli- 
cated services : 



GENEEAL MANAGEMENT AND SUPERINTENDENOE 



Company 


General 
Manager 


Superintendent 
ol the Line 


Locomoti've 
Superintendent 


Engines, 
No. of 


North-Western ... 

Midland 

Great Western ... 
North-Eastern ... 
South-Western ... 
Great Eastern ... 
Great Northern ... 


£ 
64,456 
48,112 
49,430 
35,500 
20,980 
32,769 
31,358 


£ 
40,999 
25,653 
33,784 
23,434 
10,254 
3,312 
12,269 


£ 

40,922 

24,308 

18,379 

25,318 

5,375 

7,205 

8,679 


2,590 
2,790 
2,509 
2,000 
746 
1,085 
1,279 




£282,6*0 


£149,696 


£130,186 


12,999 



Thus nearly £600,000 is spent by only seven companies on 
services which, if consolidated, could probably be carried out 
efficiently for less than one-half the money. It is amusing to 
note that 12,999 locomotive engines demand the attention of 
seven locomotive superintendents, each, of course, with his 
staff of officials, offices, clerks, &c. If we got out the same 
particulars for each of our many railway companies an enormous 
wastage would be revealed. 

The British public are familiar with the duplication of rail- 
way stations and termini. The same sort of thing used to 
obtain in Germany before nationalisation. One may now see 
in a great German town a palatial railway terminus which has 
been paid for out of the sale of the sites of the old inefficient 
competitive termini which it replaced. One wonders how 
long it will be before King's Cross, St. Pancras, Buston, and 
Marylebone are turned into one magnificent and convenient 
railway palace ; how long the dirt and inconvenience of a 
terminus like King's Cross are to remain as a reproach against 
our business ability and common sense. 

Or take the question of advertising. The railway companies 
are now spending enormous sums on advertising, each adver- 
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tising its resorts and alleged facilities against the other, and 
doing it in the most wasteful way. Here is an illustration. 
At Christmas, 1907, the Great Northern inserted in papers of 
general circulation an expensive advertisement, which ran : 

"G.N.R. BXPEBSS DBLIVEEY OF CHRISTMAS 
PARCELS 

"For particulars of rates and arrangements for collection and 
delivery, apply any G.N. office or Chief Passenger Agent, King's 
Cross Station." 

As the Great Northern Railway only serve certain districts, 
to advertise in papers circulating all over the United Kingdom 
is clearly to waste money. It may be added that the man who 
sent a Christmas parcel by a railway and not by the State 
Parcels Post would be very ill-advised. The State has to use 
the private railways, but its fine collecting and delivery system 
triumphs in spite of the railways. 

If it be thought that what has been said above is an exag- 
gerated picture of railway waste, let the reader ponder what 
Lord AUerton, Chairman of the Great Northern, said to his 
shareholders on December 20, 1907, on the occasion of their 
meeting to " agree " with the Great Central Railway : 

" If you go through the streets of London you will see — say, 
in Shaftesbury Avenue — the G.N.R. have opened a receiving 
office, and you will see a minute afterwards that the Great 
Central have opened a receiving office on the other side of the 
street. . . . Take the case of capital expenditure. Why, there 
is a mine of wealth there. During the past few years there 
has been, I will say, hundreds of thousands of pounds spent 
in capital expenditure by the two companies which might have 
been saved if this agreement had been made so many years 
ago, such as in reaching collieries and in what is called pro- 
tecting the traffic, by making fresh branches, all to be worked 
over to the same point for the same traffic. All this neces- 
sitates engines and trains where very often one would do. 
The lines are blocked, your lines are crowded, trains are 
delayed, which lead to all sorts of waste and extravagance, 
and if it were only for the purpose of saving the enormous 
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waste which necessarily goes on now — I say it would have 
been well worth your while to have made this agreement with 
the Great Central many years ago." (Loud applause.) 

Lord AUerton then went on to direct his hearers' attention 
to the " intertwining " and "interweaving" of the two lines, 
and said : 

" You can hardly conceive the disadvantages that exist by 
two unnecessary and separate train services, not always taking 
the shortest road, not always making connection at a par- 
ticular junction so that trains may meet, and very often making 
the arrangements such that they shall not meet. I know, as a 
matter of fact, that this is the case." 

The Great Northern Chairman then dropped into anecdote, 
and gave his shareholders the following gem : 

" I complained one day at Doncaster — and I hope the Great 
Central won't be cross with me about this observation — but I 
was trying to get to a place called Prodingham. You can only 
get there by going round at Eetford, or going by the Central 
by Doncaster ; and I said to the stationmaster — I am afraid in 
a tone which was not pleasant — ' Why on earth don't you 
agree with the Great Central to make these trains fit ? ' 
' Well, sir,' he said, ' we have altered ours three times in 
order to make them fit, and every time we have altered them 
they have altered theirs.' (Laughter.) This is the way in 
which the public is inconvenienced." 

Lord AUerton spoke truly and without exaggeration. Indeed, 
it would be difi&cult to imagine any absurdity more exaggerated 
than the commonplaces of the British railway service. What 
the British public should deduce from his speech is this : If an 
agreement between two railway companies is desirable, to 
prevent economic waste, then a fortiori is a combination of all 
the railways desirable. 

Between unnecessary trains, directors, managers, clerks, 
canvassers, offices, stations, trucks, carriages, engines, adver- 
tisements, posters, handbills, time tables, and stationery our 
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railway companies perforce waste many millions every year. 
The waste, it is clear, can only be eliminated by amalgama- 
tion. The more amalgamation the more monopoly, and 
private individuals cannot safely be allowed to exercise mono- 
poly. Parliament, whose fault it is primarily that the present 
chaos exists, must perform for the nation what the companies 
are doing slowly and clumsily in their own private interest. It 
must amalgamate all the systems into one economic unit, and 
work that unit in the interest of the people at large. 

Eailways and the Bbitish Teadbb 

The British trader has a long list of grievances against our 
railway companies. It is impossible to state the case more 
than broadly in a general survey such as this, but we may 
note : 

1. The rates charged by British railway companies for the 
conveyance of goods and minerals are generally in excess of 
those enjoyed by the British traders' foreign competitors. It 
follows that British railways act generally in stimulation of 
foreign competition. In effect they levy a heavy tax upon 
every trader who purchases or sells minerals or materials. 

2. Apart from the general handicap expressed in (1) our 
railways actually give preferential rates to foreign merchan- 
dise {e.g., potatoes) in such manner as to injure British 
industry. 

3. British agriculture is injuriously affected by lack of 
facihties and high rates. 

4. In regard to special charges, such as for cartage, siding 
rents, demurrage, &c., the companies are practically out of 
control of the law as it stands, and in regard to these matters 
they are often unreasonable and tyrannical. 

5. The companies, by exacting their high legal maximum 
rates if traders do not submit, normally obtain freights at 
" owners' risk," thereby escaping all liability for the damage 
they inflict. 

6. The companies have, in practice, frustrated the intention 
of Parliament that any trader should be able to demand 
quotation of through rates. 
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7. The companies refuse to take consignments of live stock 
unless the consignor accepts in writing the condition that the 
railway shall not be responsible for loss. 

8. Owing to the long purse of the companies, and their 
experience in fighting technical points, it is the height of folly 
for a trader to take action against the companies. Moreover, 
the railways do not hesitate to resort to retaliation if a litigant 
is successful against them. 

9. No trader is safe from having his trade injured by the 
grant of preferential railway rates to his rival. 

Success of Eailwat Nationalisation Abeoad 

Nothing is more striking than the success which has attended 
the policy of nationalisation in connection with foreign and 
Colonial railway systems. The Parliamentary Eeturn No. 331 
of 1908, which was made on my motion, shows that the 
great majority of countries both own and work the whole 
or the greater part of their railway systems. In the British 
Empire the Mother Country is almost the only part which has 
not adopted nationalisation. In Europe, Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, the various States of the German 
Empire, Italy, Norway, Portugal, Eussia, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and even Turkey, have in whole or part State railways. 
Elsewhere Japan has recently followed what is the almost 
universal plan. Britain and America apart, the chief coun- 
tries of the world give a clear verdict for nationalisation. 

The report gives, as far as can be ascertained, the financial 
results of the policy. But it should be clearly remembered 
that it is not necessarily the duty of a Government to make 
profit on its railways at all. Profit may arise, and usually 
does arise, but the first consideration is service to the nation. 
That, of course, is the point which differentiates the public 
from the private railway. 

Germany may fairly claim to have achieved both the 
ends of revenue and public benefit. It was never imagined 
when Prussia began her policy of railway nationalisation that 
profits would be made. The object aimed at was national 
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benefit. The interests of the travelling public were to be 
served. Trade was to gain, rates were to be simpliiied, and 
and so forth. In accomplishing these things the Prussians 
found that revenues grew so rapidly with improving manage- 
ment that profit arose, and the figures of recent years have 
been extraordinarily good. 

In 1904, while the receipts were £78,663,330, the expenses 
were only £47,553,497, showing a net profit of £31,109,833, 
or 7'19 per cent, on the capital employed. 

In 1905 the figures were even better. The receipts came to 
£85,021,612, while the expenses amounted to £51,541,802, 
showing a net profit of £33,479,810, or 7-64 per cent, on the 
capital employed. 

Now, if these figures had been obtained by excessive fares or 
freights Prussia would have gained revenue and lost really 
national profit, but all available evidence goes to show that 
profits have been made even while enlarged facilities have been 
given. Thus our attach6 at BerUn, in a recent report, said: 

" The improvement has not been brought about by starving 
the country, but in spite, or, far more likely, in consequence, 
of reduction in rates, an increase in wages and improvements 
in the passenger service, while at the same time an amount of 
capital has been invested in new railways, many of which are 
secondary lines." 

Another observer. Professor Gustav Cohn, says : 

"Considerable reductions have been made in the rates of 
travel, more especially in the goods traffic, and it is precisely 
and exclusively in this department that the surplus has been 
earned. A number of new lines have been constructed which 
have diminished the net profit of the whole system ; the rolling 
stock, &c., has been much improved, and new stations have 
been built, the extraordinary magnificence of some of which no 
other country can produce the parallel." 

It is impossible here to set out the scale of German goods 
traffic in detail, but especial attention should be given to the 
" preferential rates." They are used not only as bounties to 
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assist certain districts to compete with foreign countries in 
Germany itself, and as export bounties to encourage foreign 
trade, but to assist districts when in special distress. Such a 
policy costs money, and it is in spite of that cost that the 
Prussian State railways pay a net profit of 7^ per cent. The 
export bounties may be illustrated from the Levant trade. In 
order to favour German exporters, a special Levant tariff was 
introduced in 1890. As a consequence our exporters suffered. 

To illustrate another point, in 1891 the German harvest was 
very bad. Accordingly, the rates on all kinds of grain were 
specially cheapened to relieve the consequent distress. But, 
in spite of this poKcy, high railway profits were made in 1891. 

With regard to general facilities, there can be no question 
that the Prussian railway administration has achieved a 
simplicity in its goods traffic and rates to which the British 
trader is unhappily a stranger. 

It should be added that the other States of Germany also 
own their own railways, in every case with profitable results. 
In 1905 the Eeport shows that the railways of the German 
Empire, including Prussia, made a net profit of nearly 
£43,000,000. 

To pass from bureaucratic Germany to democratic Switzer- 
land ; the Swiss people sanctioned nationalisation in 1898 by a 
referendum, and by a majority of two to one. Nationalisation 
is thus quite recent, but already the financial results, the Eeport 
says, are quite satisfactory. Not only are the profits paying 
interest, but they are paying off the capital in such fashion 
that in sixty years the whole will be repaid. But again it is 
to be observed that the question of profit is the smallest part 
of the business, for goods rates have been reduced and the 
railway service has been improved. The net profit in 1905 
amounted to £1,620,816. As already pointed out, the railway- 
man's hours and wages have been improved, and they have 
been granted Old Age Pensions and other benefits. 

Belgium furnishes another instance of successful working in 
spite of fares which, to a British traveller, appear incredibly 
low, and in spite of low railway freights. The working 
expenses and pensions of the Belgian State railways in 1905 
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were £3,706,362 less than the gross receipts, so that not only 
were all interest charges met but a large amount of capital 
repaid. 

Austria, on the other hand, is an instance in which, while a 
considerable profit is made on the working, that profit is not 
large enough to meet all the charges for interest and sinking 
fund, but it should not be forgotten that in Austria, as in 
Germany, profit has not so much been aimed at as pubhe 
benefit. 

To sum up, there is as little inclination in the world at large 
to revert from public railways to private railways as there is 
in British towns to revert from public tramways to private 
tramways, and for the same good reasons. 

Is Nationalisation Practicable in Britain? 

Is nationalisation practicable for us ? The British railway 
muddle has been made ; can we win our way through State 
purchase and control to an economic railway position? 

Nationalisation, obviously, could not at once dry up the 
oceans of "water" which, as we have seen, exist in British 
railway capitals to-day. A moment's thought, however, will 
show that it is equally obvious that : 

1. Public credit being higher than private railway credit, a 
great saving in interest could at once be effected by public 
ownership. 

2. The institution of a sinking fund derived from the large 
sums that would be saved by the abolition of the folHes of 
railway waste would, year by year, diminish the railway capital 
burden. 

The finance of the question presents no insuperable diffi- 
culty. It would be both practicable and equitable to pay out 
British railway shareholders as the late Lord Goschen con- 
verted the National Debt. Goschen' s conversion scheme 
dealt with nearly £600,000,000 of Consols. And it would be 
but little more difficult to deal with twice that amount of 
railway stock on some such lines as the following : — 
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Taking the present profit — £44,500,000 — at 25 years' pur- 
chase, we get £1,112,000,000, to which let us add, say, 
£40,000,000 for non-dividend stocks, making £1,152,000,000. 

If the railway shareholders were paid this sum in Govern- 
ment stock at par, bearing 3J per cent, interest for ten years 
and 3 per cent, interest thereafter, the immediate payment of 
interest would amount to £40,000,000 per annum, which, after 
ten years, would be reduced to about £34,000,000 per annum. 

Immediately, therefore, charges could be reduced, even if 
there were no economy from combination. But large econo- 
mies would be certain, and out of them would proceed reduc- 
tion of fares and freight rates and increase of facilities which, 
in their turn, would produce a vast increase of both passenger 
and goods traffic and a consequent swelling of profits. 

In Britain, as in Germany, the service of the public interest 
would bring in its train a handsome addition to the Imperial 
revenue. 

A discussion of the relation of railways to Free Trade will 
be found under Fbbe Tbadb. 



RAW MATERIALS IMPORTED— The imports of raw 
materials of industry into the United Kingdom have grown 
enormously, and the following figures will repay careful atten- 
tion : 

UNITED KINGDOM : IMPOETS OF EAW MATERIALS FOE HOME 
CONSUMPTION 





1887 


1907 


Iron ore (tons) 


3,759,000 .. 


7,633,000 


Copper (tons) 


186,000 .. 


240,000 


Lead (tons) 


126,000 .. 


205,000 


Zinc (tons) 


57,000 .. 


89,000 


Tin, crude (cwts.) 


280,000 .. 


340,000 


Cotton (cwts.) 


.. 13,382,000 .. 


. 18,364,000 


Wool, hair, &o. (includ- ) 
ing home-grown) (lb.) J 


.. 514,600,000 .. 


. 850,300,000 


Timber (loads) 


5,654,000 .. 


9,622,000 


Furniture woods (tons) 


95,000 .. 


260,000 


Paper materials (tons) 


340,000 .. 


891,000 


Paper (cwts.) 


1,692,000 .. 


8,741,000 


Hides (cwts.) 


662,000 .. 


639,000 
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Here is most conclusive proof of how the industries of the 
United Kingdom have grown in only twenty years. 

RAW MATERIALS IMPORTED (SOURCES OF)— Our 

enormous imports of raw materials are drawn chiefly from 
foreign countries. 

BEITISH IMPORTS OP RAW MATERIALS, 1908 

£ 

From foreign countries 145,548,000 

From Britisli possessions 57,907,000 



Total imports 203,455,000 

Re-exported 45,310,000 



Net imports for home consumption ... 158,145,000 

It will be seen that over two-thirds of our indispensable 
imported raw materials are drawn from foreign countries; 
these are the chief " dumpings " we receive. {See remarks 
under Pebpbeence.) 

The above figures relate to the Board of Trade "Eaw 
Materials" classification. In addition, of course, we import 
an enormous quantity of " manufactures " which are materials, 
such as copper, tin, zinc, yarns, straw plait, &c. {See Manu- 

FACTUEES, ImPOETED.) 

RECIPROCITY— " Eeciprocity " was a term coined by Pro- 
tectionists because, when it was invented in the seventies, the 
very name of Protection was so discredited by British ex- 
perience that Protectionists were compelled to assume an 
alias. The same motive led to the coining of the names " Pair 
Trade" and "Tariff Eeform." By "Eeciprocity" is meant 
the Protectionist belief that if a Protectionist country puts a 
duty on British wool, as America does, we should put a duty 
on American wool, to pay them back. The Free Trader points 
out that because America is foolish it is no reason why we 
should imitate her folly. We are not Free Traders to oblige 
other nations, but to please and benefit ourselves. 
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RE-EXPORTS — This is a term used to denote our exports 
of imported goods, as distinguished from our exports of British 
productions. (See Entebpot Teadb.) 



RETALIATION— This is another of the terms under which 
Protection disguises itself. Sometimes the Protectionist tells 
you that he wishes for import duties in order to keep out 
foreign goods, i.e., he desires Protection for the sake of Pro- 
tection. At other times, he argues that he desires import 
duties in order to retaliate upon, and break down, foreign 
import duties, i.e., that he desires import duties merely in 
order to take them off again when, by retaliation and negotia- 
tion, he has reduced foreign duties. It is a delightful example 
of the confusion of thought which permeates Protectionist 
reasoning. 

As a matter of fact, experience clearly shows that the imposi- 
tion of import duties does not break down foreign tariffs ; on 
the contrary, it builds them up. Thus the last German tariff, 
instead of breaking down the tariffs of Germany's neighbours, 
led to the imposition of higher duties upon German goods by 
nearly all the Continental countries. 

Of course. Free Traders have never renounced the right to 
retaliate in case of an attempt deliberately to damage British 
trade, but generally the Free Trader holds with Sir Eobert 
Peel, who declared, after long and vain trial of Eetaliation, 
that "we will consider our own interests and meet hostile 
tariffs with Free Imports." 

REVENUE FROM PROTECTION— The raising of revenue 
by means of Customs duties protective in aim, expresses a 
confusion of thought and intention which was dwelt upon in 
the Eeport of the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
which in 1840 examined in detail and condemned the system 
which was then called " Protection," and which now mas- 
querades as " Tariff Eeform." The following passages from 
the Eeport of 1840 may be usefully noted in this connection : 
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" The tariff often aims at incompatible ends ; the duties are 
sometimes meant to be both productive of revenue mid for pro- 
tective objects, which are frequently inconsistent with each 
other ; hence they sometimes operate to the complete exclu- 
sion of foreign produce, and in so far no revenue can, of 
course, be received, and sometimes when the duty is inordi- 
nately high, the amount of revenue becomes, in consequence, 
trifling. They do not make the receipt of revenue the main 
consideration, but allow that primary object of fiscal regula- 
tions to be thwarted by an attempt to protect a great variety of 
particular interests at the expense of the revenue and' of com- 
mercial intercourse with other countries. . The same 
principle of preference is largely applied by the various 
discriminating duties to the produce of our Colonies, by which 
exclusive advantages are given to the Colonial interests at the 
expense of the Mother Country." 



In 1909, as in 1840, Protectionists urge the value of import 
duties in restriction of imports, even while they represent that 
a great and growing revenue is to be obtained by taxing 
imports. At every street corner Protectionist stump orators 
urge the British workman to "make work " by shutting out 
the imports which are alleged to deprive him of a job, even 
while an expanding return to the Treasury from the collection 
of import duties is advocated as an alternative to super-tax and 
death duty, and while by implication the continued growth of 
work-destroying imports is confessed. 

On the morrow of the pronouncement by Mr. Chamberlain 
at Glasgow on October 6, 1903, I worked out a calculation of 
the revenue effect of Mr. Chamberlain's fiscal programme of 
2s. per quarter on corn except maize, 5 per cent, on meat 
except bacon, 5 per cent, on dairy produce, and an average 
10 per cent, on manufactures. Although information as to 
our home production of meat, &c., was not then as good as it 
is now, the estimates which I then made and published 
remain substantially reliable. I have thought it well, how- 
ever, to re-work the figures, bringing them up to date, and 
utilising the valuable estimates of production of certain foods 
which have since been made. The quaint exclusion of maize 
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and bacon from taxation has now been abandoned by 
the Protectionist party, and this factor slightly modifies the 
result. 

I begin with corn, upon the foreign imports of which Mr. 
Chamberlain proposed to levy a duty of 2s. per quarter, or, 
say, 6d. per cwt. It should be remarked that Mr. Chamber- 
lain's Tariff " Commission " have rejected what was a cardinal 
point of Mr. Chamberlain's policy, that Colonial food should 
remain untaxed. They have whittled down the Preference by 
proposing differential duties of 2s. per quarter on foreign corn 
and Is. per quarter on Colonial corn — a fact which has not yet 
been brought home either to the British elector or to the 
Colonial corn producer. Cementing the Empire by means of 
a shilling duty where no duty now exists is by way of being 
a humorous proposition. However, I must not neglect this 
point in my calculations, since it obviously raises the gain 
to the British Treasury while it reduces the gain to the 
" cemented " Colonist. 

Taking the figures of 1907, our supplies of corn, expressed 
in cwts., were roundly as follows : 

BRITISH SUPPLIES OF CORN IN 1907 
(In Millions of Cwts.) 



Corn 


Home 
Supply 


Foreign 
Supply 


Colonial 
Supply 


Total 


Wheat (flour imports 










being expressed in 










equivalent weight 










of grain) 


28-2 


73-8 


41-8 


143-8 


Barley 


33-1 


17-6 


2-0 


52'-7 


Oats 


91-8 


8-9 


1-6 


102-3 


Maize 


— 


50-4 


2-9 


53-3 


Rye 


— 


0-8 


0-1 


0-9 


Buckwheat 


— 


01 


— 


0-1 


Peas 


2-4 


0-8 


0-5 


3-7 


Beans 


5-3 


0-6 


0-2 


6-1 


Locust beans 


— 


0-4 


0-6 


1-0 


Total 


160-8 


153-4 


49-7 


363-9 
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Now let us apply to these facts the amended Chamberlain 
programme of 6d. per cwt. on foreign corn and 3d. per cwt. 
on Colonial corn. The British Treasury would undoubtedly 
get its revenue ; the British Colonist would get 3d. per cwt. 
on his small supply ; the British consumer would no less 
certainly have to pay the higher rate of tax, 6d. per cwt. on 
the entire supply of foreign, Colonial, and home-grown com. 
Thus we get : 

EBVENUE FROM AND INOIDBNOE OP THE CORN DUTIES 



Supply 


Duty Received 
by Treasury 


Tax on 
Consumer 


Colonists' 
Gain 


Foreign (duty 6d.) 
Colonial (duty 3d.) 
Home 


Cwts. 
153,000,000 

50,000,000 

161,000,000 


£ 
3,800,000 

600,000 


£ 
3,800,000 

1,200,000 

4,000,000 


£ 
600,000 


Total 


36i,000,000 


4,400,000 


9,000,000 


600,000 



The result, it will be seen, is that the consumer is called 
upon to pay £9,000,000, in order that the Treasury may 
receive £4,400,000, and to give British Colonists a beggarly 
£600,000. 

I have neglected the taxation of rice, tapioca, &c., which 
would also be taxed under the Chamberlain proposals, in 
order to simplify the subject. 

I next consider the duties on meats. Mr. Chamberlain's 
proposal was 5 per cent, on foreign meat, and no duty on 
Colonial meat. Mr. Chamberlain's Tariff " Commission" 
delicately suggest that the duty on Colonial meat should be 
subject to negotiation with the Colonies, which, I take it, may 
mean many things, but certainly does not mean untaxed 
Colonial meat. I will take the liberty of supposing that, as in 
the case of corn, the Colonial duty would be half the foreign 
duty, i.e., 2|- per cent. 

In 1907 we imported £38,000,000 worth of foreign meat 
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and £14,000,000 worth of Colonial meat. According to the 
careful estimates of Mr. Hooker, of the Board of Agriculture, 
our home supply of meat is roundly as follows : 

BRITISH HOME-GROWN MEAT 

MiU. Owts. 

Beef 13-1 

Veal 



Mutton .. 
Lamb 
Pig meat 



Total 



0-8 
4-9 
0-7 

5-8 

25-3 



Our home-grown meat, 25,000,000 cwts., contrasts with 
about 22,000,000 cwts. imported from abroad. Pew people are 
aware how large a proportion of our food is still raised at 
home. I assume that our home supply of meat is worth 
about £60,000,000 per annum against the £45,000,000 worth 
we import. 

I now apply to these facts the 5 per cent, duty on foreign 
meat and the 2 J per cent, duty on Colonial meat, and we get : 

REVENUE PROM AND INCIDENCE OP THE MEAT DUTIES 



Supply 


Duty 
Received 

Treasury 


Tax on 
Consumer 


Colo- 
nists* 
Gain 


Foreign (duty 5 per cent.) 
Colonial (duty 2 J per cent.) 
Home 


38,000,000 
14,000,000 
60,000,000 


1,900,000 
350,000 


£ 
1,900,000 
700,000 
3,000,000 


£ 
350,000 


Total 


112,000,000 


2,250,000 


5,600,000 


350,000 



The result in the case of meat is that the consumer is called 
upon to pay £5,600,000, in order that the Treasury may raise 
£2,250,000, and that the Colonial meat producer may receive 
the negligible gift of £350,000. 

Coming to dairy produce, Mr. Chamberlain's suggested duty 
was 5 per cent. ; and again we find Mr. Chamberlain's Tariff 
" Commission " stating that the Colonial duty must be " subject 
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to negotiation with the Colonies " — it is a pretty and a suggestive 
phrase. I again interpret this to mean at least 2^ per cent, on 
Colonial dairy produce, but, when the tiger has once tasted 
blood, the minimura Colonial duty will be worked up as the 
Canadians have worked up their minimum "preferential" 
tariff. 

In 1907 our imports of dairy produce were as follows : 

BRITISH IMPORTS OF DAIRY PRODUCE, 1907 



Butter 
Cheese 
Milk 
Eggs 



Foreign 

MiUion £ 

17-6 

1-3 

1-6 

7-1 

27-6 



Colonial 
MiUion £ 

4-8 

5-6 



10-4 



Our home supplies have been investigated in part by a 
special Committee of the Eoyal Statistical Society, who have 
estimated that in the average of the five years ended June, 
1903, we produced at home 68,300 tons of cheese, 156,250 tons 
of butter, and 620,000,000 gallons of milk used as milk. At 
£70 a ton the cheese is worth £4,781,000; at £110 a ton the 
butter is worth £17,187,000; at ninepence a gallon the milk is 
worth £23,250,000. These three items alone aggregate over 
£45,000,000 a year, to say nothing of eggs. 

Applying to these facts the 5 per cent, duty on foreign stuff 
and the 2^ per cent, duty on Colonial stuff we get : 

REVENUE FROM AND INCIDENCE OF THE DAIRY PRODUCE 

DUTIES 



Supply 


Duty 
Eeceived 

Treasury 


Tax on 
Consumer 


Colo- 
nists' 
Gain 


Foreign (duty 5 per cent.) 
Colonial (duty 2J per cent.) 
Home 


£ 
28,000,000 
10,000,000 
45,000,000 


£ 
1,400,000 
250,000 


£ 

1,400,000 

500,000 

2,200,000 


£ 
250,000 


Total 


83,000,000 


1,650,000 


4,100,000 


250,000 
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Although imports of fresh milk are practically non-existent 
it is diflScult to see how a rise in the price of milk could be 
avoided, for the milk-producer would have to pay more for 
his feeding-stuffs, and manures, and every necessary of his 
business and life. 

The case as to dairy produce, it will be seen, is that the 
consumer would have to pay £4,100,000 in order that the 
Treasury might gain only £1,650,000, and to give Colonial 
butter and cheese producers the small sum of £250,000. 

To sum up the revenue effect and incidence of the Cham- 
berlain food duties as amended by the Tariff "Commission," 
we get the following figures : 

REVENUE PEOM AND INCIDENCE OF THE PROPOSED 
DUTIES ON CORN, MEAT, AND DAIRY PRODUCE 





Duty Received by 
Treasury 


Tax on 
Consumer 


Coloniets' Gain 


Corn 

Meat 

Dairy produce ... 


£ 
4,400,000 
2,250,000 
1,650,000 


£ 
9,000,000 
5,600,000 
4,100,000 


£ 
600,000 
350,000 
250,000 


Total 


8,300,000 


18,700,000 


1,200,000 



The total result is that the British consumer would have to 
pay nearly £19,000,000 a year in order to put about £8,000,000 
into the British Treasury and to benefit Colonial food pro- 
ducers by only £1,200,000 a year. In considering the last 
figure it should be remembered that Colonial Preference, and 
Colonial Preference only, was the starting-point of Mr. Cham- 
berlain's fiscal propaganda. Now openly, and without shame, 
the Tariff " Commission " whittle away the Colonial gain to 
a mere £1,000,000 a year. I wonder how many Colonists are 
aware of the proposal to tax their exports to this country. 

I ought to point out in passing that my tables do not exhaust 
the duties proposed by the Tariff " Commission," who have 
added to Mr. Chamberlain's programme duties on foreign and 
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Colonial fruit, potatoes, hops, and vegetables. Even Canadian 
apples are to be taxed under the new Imperialism. 

We now come to a more difiScult part of the inquiry, viz., 
the revenue effect of Mr. Chamberlain's '' average 10 per cent, 
duty on imported manufactures." The mask has been thrown 
off with regard to Colonial manufactures, our imports of which 
are worth about £20,000,000 per annum, and there is no longer 
doubt that it is the intention of the Protectionists, if they get 
the chance, to tax Colonial manufactures as well as Colonial 
food. In 1907 our imports of foreign and Colonial manufac- 
tures for home consumption were worth £128,000,000 per 
annum, taking as "manufactures" the articles classified by 
the Board of Trade as " articles wholly or mainly manu- 
factured." 

Now, there is little doubt that the application to these 
imports of an all-round ad valorem duty of 5 per cent, or 
10 per cent, would check importation but little. I believe that 
Mr. P. B. Smith, M.P., has said somewhere that he thinks a 
10 per cent, duty would reduce imports by 50 per cent. ; it is 
a preposterous suggestion. The German tariff on manufac- 
tures averages much more than 10 per cent., and the Ameri- 
can tariff is higher still ; yet both countries import about 
£100,000,000 worth of manufactures a year, if we classify them 
in the same way as ours are classified. Any statement on the 
subject of the possible decline in importation through an 
import duty must be necessarily speculative ; but I have little 
doubt myself that if we applied a flat 10 per cent, rate to 
imports of the class named, their importation would not 
decline by more than 10 per cent, or 15 per cent. If we 
assume the reduction to be 15 per cent., imports of manu- 
factures would be reduced to £109,0d0,000 per annum from all 
sources, foreign and Colonial. (It cannot too clearly be borne 
in mind that my figures relate to imports for home consump- 
tion.) Ten per cent, levied on £109,000,000 of imports would 
yield nearly £11,000,000 of revenue. 

But the moment we come to grips with the details of our 
imports of manufactures, the sheer impossibihty of levying 
10 per cent., or anything like it, on many of the articles 
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included in the £128,000,000 of imported foreign and Colonial 
manufactures, reveals itself. Take, for example, the Tariff 
" Commission's " report on the iron and steel trades issued in 
1904. In paragraph 88 they suggest the following provisional 
scale of duties : 

SCALE OP lEON AND STEEL DUTIES PROPOSED BY THE 
TARIFF " COMMISSION " 

Pig iron 5 percent. 

Iron and steel bars, ingots, blooms, 

billets, &o., rails, girders, &o. ... 6J per cent. 

Wire rods and plates ... ... 7 J per cent. 

Sheets 10 percent. 

NaUs, screws, rivets, bolts, tyres, 

railway wheels and axles, crucible 

steel, &c Not to exceed 10 per cent. 

This, of course, amounts, not to an average 10 per cent., but 
to a much lower average, and it would be difi&cult to gain even 
a hearing for a higher scale. 

But let us consider the following great categories included 
in the £128,000,000 of foreign and Colonial manufactures : 

IMPORTS FOR HOME CONSUMPTION IN 1907 

B. Other metals : Copper, lead, zinc, tin, & 

&a., chiefly in unwrought form ... 22,000,000 

J. Chemicals, dyes, &c. 10,000,000 

K. Leather, chiefly unwrought 9,000,000 

M. Paper 5,500,000 



Total £46,500,000 

Here, in four categories of the trade returns, is revealed 
£46,600,000 worth of indispensable manufacturing materials 
upon which no Government could propose a 10 per cent, duty 
without suffering defeat in the House of Commons. On much 
of the stuff included in these items not even 6 per cent, could 
be levied without arousing a storm of opposition. The greater 
part of it would have to be put on the free list. 

The fact is that most Protectionists believe that our 
£128,000,000 worth of imported foreign and Colonial manu- 
factures consist of such things as are retailed in the shops, 
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from hats to boots, and from watches to musical instruments. 
This belief is ludicrously at variance with the facts, for the 
greater part of our imports of manufactures consist of manu- 
facturers' materials upon which British work is done, and 
without which British work could not be done. That is why 
I believe that a 10 per cent, all-round import duty would 
reduce consumption so little. Manufacturers must continue 
to import their materials, and the fall in importation of 10 to 
15 per cent, which I think would ensue would not mean that 
the articles would be made at home instead of being imported, 
but would simply mean a reduction in general trade and 
output caused by appreciation in price. 

The four categories named by no means exhaust the manu- 
facturers' materials contained in the £128,000,000 ; indeed, of 
that total only about £50,000,000 worth consists of articles 
imported ready for retail consumption {see Manupactuees, 
Impoetbd, p. 162). 

That is why it is that while a 10 per cent, all-round ad 
valorem duty would yield about £11,000,000, such a revenue 
could not be obtained in practice. Ten per cent, on the 
articles imported ready for retailing, after allowing for 15 per 
cent, reduction of volume, would yield only £4,000,000, and 
from the remaining £78,000,000 worth or so of manufactures, 
material, and plant, a Protectionist Government, if elected to- 
morrow, would find it difficult to obtain more than a few 
millions more. If they raised an average 5 per cent, on the 
£78,000,000, allowing for a reduction of 15 per cent, in imports, 
they would get about £3,500,000. 

So that, on an importation of manufactures assumed to be 
reduced from £128,000,000 to £109,000,000 by the import 
duty, a Protectionist Government might get £4,000,000 from 
the articles ready for retail consumption, and £3,500,000 from 
the manufactured materials and plant ; total, £7,500,000. 

What of the consumer? The £7,500,000 is what the 
Government would get. "What would the consumer pay in 
order to give this £7,500,000 to the Government? 

The value of our home production of manufactures is un- 
known, but probably we produce about £900,000,000 worth a 
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year. I imagine further that our annual production of manufac- 
tures yZms/iecZ ready for retail is about £500,000,000. I hardly 
see, therefore, how even such moderate duties as I have dis- 
cussed could cost the consumer less than £50,000,000 per annum. 
Even if we neglect the duties on manufactured materials and 
plant, and confine ourselves to 10 per cent, levied on imported 
retail goods, we can hardly suppose that the general tax on 
the consumer, through price, on both imported supplies and 
native productions, could be less than this figure. In the 
nature of the case it is impossible to do more than make 
intelligent speculations, but in my opinion the figure named is 
the most conservative that we can entertain as reasonable. 
But the reader has the chief facts of the case before him, and 
can form a judgment for himself. 

I sum up my tentative conclusions on this head in tabular 
form. 



BEVENUE PEOM AND INCIDENCE OP DUTY ON 
MANUFACTURES 



Supply 


Duty 

Received by 

Treasury 


Tax on 
Conaumer 


Colonists' 
Gain 


Foreign and 
Colonial im- 
ports re- 
duced to 

Home 


£ 

109,000,000 
900,000,000 


£ 
7,500,000 


£ 
7,500,000 

50,000,000 


£ 


Total 


1,009,000,000 


7,500,000 


57,500,000 


— 



In practice, of course, this great tax on the consumer would 
operate in a reduction of spending power, a consequent fall in 
production, and in a transfer of wealth from unprotected to 
protected interests— i.e., from the many to the few. 

If we now sum up this survey of the subject, we get the 
following figures : 
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REVENUE FROM AND INGIDBNOE OP THE PROPOSED 
DUTIES ON POOD AND MANUPACTURES 





Duty Beceived 
by Treasury 


Tax on Consumer 


Colonists' Gain 


Food 

Manufactures... 


£ 
8,300,000 
7,500,000 


£ 
18,700,000 
57,500,000 


£ 
1,200,000 


Total 


15,800,000 


76,200,000 


1,200,000 



The general result is thus exhibited as a tax on consumers 
amounting to £76,000,000 a year, nearly the whole of which 
would go into private pockets. The Treasury would receive 
less than £16,000,000, while the British Colonist, who played 
the part of a stalking-horse at the beginning of the Protectionist 
campaign, would find himself fobbed off with a trumpery 
£1,000,000 of preferential gain on his food supplies, while 
smarting under the infliction of British duties on manufactures, 
levied upon him in the name of an Imperial policy. It has 
been a short step from Mr. Chamberlain's original call on the 
British people to make " sacrifices " in the name of Empire to 
the Tariff " Commission's " proposal to tax Imperial products. 

Now let us consider the revenue of nearly £16,000,000 which 
the amended Chamberlain programme might conceivably pro- 
duce. Mr. Chamberlain pledged himself, and his followers are 
honourably pledged, to remit taxes on tea, sugar, &c., to set off 
the £8,000,000 or so raised by the taxation of bread, meat, and 
dairy produce. Therefore, that item cannot he considered as an 
addition to the revenue. 

So important is this point that I think it well to put on 
record here the nature of the honourable pledges which have 
been given to the British people by Mr. Chamberlain and his 
followers, that, whatever happens in the near or distant future, 
there may be something more than a newspaper record of the 
nature of the Protectionist campaign. 

Speaking at the Constitutional Club, London, on June 26, 
1903, Mr. Chamberlain said : 
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"If an increased cost on bread is met by an approximate 
decrease on some other articles, either for consumption, or that 
are necessary for the comfort of his life, then in that case, 
although the cost of bread might be raised, the cost of living 
will not be increased in the slightest degree." 

At Glasgow, on October 6, 1903, Mr. Chamberlain, in the 
opening speech of his campaign, gave the pledge in most 
definite terms, accompanied by an accusation against his 
opponents that they were concealing the fact that he had 
made the pledge. This is what Mr. Chamberlain said: 

"If you wish to have a preference, if you desire to gain this 
increase of trade, if you want to prevent separation, you must 
put a tax on food. Now there is the murder — the murder is 
out. . . . This statement, which they quote, is true, but it is 
only half the truth, and they never give you the other half. 

You NEVER SEE ATTACHED TO THIS STATEMENT, THAT YOU MUST 
TAX FOOD, THE OTHBE WORDS THAT I HAVE USED IN EBEERBNCE 
TO THIS SUBJECT, THAT NOTHING THAT I PROPOSE WOULD ADD 
ONE FARTHING TO THE COST OP LIVING OF THE WORKING MAN, OR 

OP ANT FAMILY IN THIS COUNTRY. . . . You have heard it said 
that I propose to put a duty of 5s. or 10s. a quarter on wheat. 
I propose to put a low duty on foreign corn, no duty at all on 
the corn coming from our British possessions. But I propose 
to put a low duty on foreign corn, not exceeding 2s. a quarter. 
I propose to put no tax whatever on maize. ... I propose to 
put a small tax of about 5 per cent, on foreign meat and dairy 
produce. I propose to exclude bacon, because, once more, 
bacon is a popular food to some of the poorest of the popula- 
tion. . . . But I PROPOSE also some great remissions ; I 

PROPOSE to take off THREE-FOURTHS OP THE DUTY ON TEA, AND 
HALF OP THE WHOLE DUTY ON SUGAR, WITH A CORRESPONDING 
REDUCTION ON COCOA AND COFFEE." 

Mr. Chamberlain then went on to say that he had worked out 
workmen's budgets, and that he was quite sure that his remis- 
sions would more than balance his new taxes. He finished his 
argument by saying : 

" You vnll see, if you follow me, that on the assumption that 
you pay the whole of the new taxes yourselves, the agricultural 
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labourer would be half a farthing per week to the better, and 
the artisan would be exactly the same." 

At Newcastle, on October 20, 1903, Mr. Chamberlain said : 

" I am not asking you to raise the amount of taxes in this 
country. I am asking you to transfer them from one pocket to 
another." 

The official propaganda of the Tariff Reform League repeated 
these pledges again and again. For example, their leaflet 104 
says : 

" Instead of putting the duties on tea, coffee, sugar, and 
tobacco, we can put them on foreign corn, foreign meat, 
and foreign butter." 

So that the £8,000,000 of revenue from new food duties 
is not gain to the Treasury, for the Protectionists are under 
pledge to give it back by remissions of old taxes. At the same 
time we must remember that as the taxes on tea, sugar, or 
tobacco remitted are Free Trade taxes, the consumer would 
not be recouped by cancelling £8,000,000 of them against 
£8,000,000 of new Protective taxes on bread and meat. As 
we have seen, the latter would cost the consumer nearly 
£19,000,000, so that after the remission of old taxes the 
consumer would be £11,000,000 to the bad. 

There remains only the £7,500,000 revenue from taxes on 
manufactures. This would be diminished by the serious cost 
of collection, which could hardly be less than £1,000,000, 
reducing the net revenue from the whole protective scheme to 
£6,500,000 a year. In order to give this small additional 
revenue to the Government, the consumer, as will be seen, 
would pay some £76,000,000, if not more. 

As for "making work" through the taxation of imported 
goods, this has been disposed of in passing. Mr. F. E. Smith, 
I suppose, felt himself called upon to promise a reduction of 
50 per cent, in the imports of manufactures, through a small 
import duty, in order to make out a case for " more work." I 
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have noticed that the Daily Mail has seized upon a statement 
of mine, similar to that in this article, that a small import duty 
on manufactures would yield revenue, as a triumphant vindica- 
tion of " Tariff Reform." The Daily Mail should have thought 
twice before admitting that, under the Chamberlain pro- 
gramme, manufactures would continue to come in only slightly 
diminished in volume. It is really high time that Protectionists 
made up their minds whether they want growing revenue from 
an increasing volume of imports as an "alternative" to Mr. 
Lloyd George's Budget, or a diminution of the imports which, 
they declare, cause poverty and distress in the British Isles. 



After the manuscript of this book went to the printer, the 
Birmingham Daily Post published (on December 8, 1909) an 
article which, it is believed, is inspired by Mr. Chamberlain, 
and which may be taken to represent the official amendment 
of the Glasgow programme above referred to. The essential 
parts of the article are as follows : 

" It is proposed to establish a general tariff, placing duties 
on practically all goods which are not deemed to be raw 
materials, with the object, first, of raising revenue ; secondly, 
of giving the turn of the market to the home producer when in 
competition with a foreign rival ; thirdly, of making preferential 
agreements with the Colonies ; fourthly, of securing better 
terms of entry into foreign countries which now exclude us by 
prohibitive duties ; and finally, of giving such encouragement 
to home producers that the evils of unemployment will be 
substantially mitigated. 

" The tariff is to be of the simplest possible form, and is not 
to be ' protective ' in the sense in which that word is understood 
in Germany or the United States. There is no intention, we 
believe, of having multifarious rates which throw open the 
door for Parliamentary intrigue or lobbying. There wiU be 
three rates of duty only, giving an average of about 10 per 
cent. The plan which we beUeve to be at present favoured 
is to- allow raw materials to come in free, to place a duty of 
5 per cent, on goods on which little labour has been spent, 
10 per cent, on goods more nearly approaching the finished 
state, and 15 per cent, on completely manufactured articles. 
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There will be no variations from this scale, unless some very 
exceptional case can be proved. 

" Thus the work of classification will be greatly simplified. 
Bach article will almost naturally fall into its proper class, and, 
even when there is doubt, no great difficulty can arise. Just 
as there are to be three rates of duty, so there will be three 
scales in each rate. 

" A tariff framed on the basis indicated above is calculated 
to produce a revenue of from £16,000,000 to £20,000,000, and 
at the same time to give an immense impulse to home trade 
and home employment. The cost of collection is put down at 
a maximum of £250,000 — a marked contrast to the extravagant 
estimates of Free Trade speakers, who know little or nothing 
about the business of a Customs Department. It is admitted, 
however, that neither the full revenue nor the full cost of 
collection is certain to be in operation during the first year of 
a Unionist Administration. 

" To take an example by way of illustration — if an article is 
deemed to come under the 10 per cent, rate, that will be the 
standard duty applicable to foreigners who are commercially 
' friendly.' But there will be a lower duty — possibly 7-| per 
cent. — to be charged on Colonial produce, and a higher duty — 
possibly 12f or 15 per cent. — to be charged on the produce of 
countries which seek unduly to penalise British goods. 

" The figures we give are intended only to be illustrative. 
They may be varied in the actual working out of the tariff. 
Corn, according to present views, is to be hable to a duty of 2s. 
a quarter when coming from a foreign country. The chief 
object of this duty, of course, is to make it possible to give 
a valuable preference to the Colonies — Canada and Australia in 
particular. 

" Mr. Chamberlain proposed to remit the whole of the duty 
to the Colonies. There is, however, a possibility of this 
arrangement being modified by asking the Colonies to agree 
to a substantial preference which will not free them from the 
whole of the duty. The chief aim of any modification would, 
of course, be to increase the revenue, and at the same time to 
lend some encouragement to wheat-growing at home. 

" Flour will have to pay a higher duty, in consideration of 
the fact that it has had labour spent upon it, and to the very 
desirable end of promoting the grinding of corn in this country. 
It is manifestly better that we should import corn and mill it 
at home (thus employing our own labour) rather than import 
flour which has been prepared by other labour. 
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" Another modification excludes bacon and maize from the 
free list. It is recognised that Mr. Chamberlain was mistaken 
in treating these articles on an exceptional basis, and we do 
not doubt that he himself is sympathetic with present inten- 
tions with regard to them. Such important raw materials as 
cotton and wool will, of course, come in free. 

" An immense amount of work has already been done with 
a view of producing a Tariff Eeform Budget at comparatively 
short notice, and if the Unionist Party are returned to power 
next January every possible effort will be made to embody the 
new duties in the Budget of 1910. If this is found to be 
impracticable we may expect to see a ' beginning ' which wiU 
take the form of giving tangible proof of the intention to give 
Colonial preference worth having to the Colonies, and of 
placing duties on , certain articles which can conveniently be 
selected. In this event the full Tariff Eeform Budget would 
make its appearance in 1911, with this exception, that the 
maximum duty would remain in abeyance for two years, so as 
to give time for the friendly negotiations of commercial agree- 
ment with foreign Powers." 

This new manifesto, it will be found, is anticipated in its 
main features by the above article. Indeed, my estimate above of 
about £16,000,000 of conceivable revenue closely tallies with the 
Protectionists' own estimate of " £16,000,000 to £20,000,000." 
The reader's special attention, however, is directed to the fact 
that, in addition to the many alterations of principle and 
practice referred to in the above article, the Protectionists 
appear from the Birmingham Post announcement to be delibe- 
rately backing out of the honourable pledges to remit old Free 
Trade revenue taxes. 

The "Preference" for Colonial manufactures, it may be 
noted, contains the same elements of make-believe as the 
Colonial Preferences examined elsewhere under Austealian 
Peefeeencb and Canadian Pebpeebnce. As soon as a 
Colony was found to be exporting freely a particular manu- 
facture to this country, the Protectionists, following the Colonial 
example, would endeavour to raise the preferential " minimum," 
making that the actual and real degree of Protection required. 

In negotiating with foreign countries in connection with a 
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tripartite tariff, foreign countries could not be expected to grant 
us most-favoured-nation treatment unless we put them on 
terms as favourable as our Colonies. For example, we should 
risk being put on the higher scale of the new American tariff 
(see Payne Tariff) if we accorded to Canadian bootmakers 
lower duties than to American bootmakers. 



RURAL DEPOPULATION— Nothing is commoner than the 
conception that rural depopulation is a phenomenon peculiar 
to Britain. As a matter of fact it is common to every country, 
and is a symbol of the effect of the application of science 
and machinery to agriculture. An ever-decreasing proportion 
of the world's population is needed to grow the world's food ; 
consequently there is a continuous setting free of workers to 
engage in industrial pursuits and a growth of town populations 
at the expense of rural populations. " Back to the land," in 
brief, is an economic impossibility. 

The facts as to rural depopulation in the United Kingdom 
are as follows : 

UNITED KINGDOM: THE MOVEMENT TO THE TOWNS 



Census of — 


Total 
Population 


Urban 
Population 


Proportion of 

Urban to Total 

Population 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 


Millions 
28-9 
31-5 
34-9 
37-7 
41-5 


Millions 
13-7 
17-2 
21-2 
24-8 
29-6 


Per Cent. 
47-3 
54-5 
60-7 
65-6 
71-3 



In England and Wales alone, in 1901, the proportion of the 
town to the rural population reached 77 per cent. It is now 
probably over 80 per cent. 

Turning to France, the facts are as follows : 
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PRANCE: THE MOVEMENT TO THE TOWNS 



Cen3UB of— 


Total 
Population 


Urban 
Population 


Proportion of 

Urban to Total 

Population 




Millions 


MlUiona 


Per Cant. 


1861 


37-4 


10-8 


28-9 


1866 


38-1 


11-6 


30-5 


1872 


36-1 


11-2 


31-1 


1876 


36-9 


12-0 


32-4 


1881 


37-7 


13-1 


34-8 


1886 


88-2 


13-8 


86-0 


1891 


38-3 


14-3 


37-3 


1896 


38-5 


15-0 


39-0 


1901 


39-0 


16-0 


40-9 


1906 


39-2 


16-5 


42-1 



In the land of so many small holders the movement to the 
towns is pronounced. In 1906 42 per cent, of the French 
population had become town-dwellers, and this in spite of the 
superior fecundity of the rural French population. 

The figures for Germany are as follows : 

GERMANY: THE MOVEMENT TO THE TOWNS 



Census of — 


Total 
Population 


Urban 
Population 


Proportion of 

Urban to Total 

Population 




Million 


Millions 


Per Cent. 


1871 


41-0 


14-8 


361 


1875 


42-7 


16-6 


39-0 


1880 


45-2 


18-7 


41-4 


18S5 


46-8 


20-5 


43-7 


1890 


49-4 


28-2 


47-0 


1895 


52-3 


26-3 


50-2 


1900 


56-4 


30-6 


54-3 


1905 


60-6 


34-8 


57'4 



German industrialisation has thus proceeded far, and at the 
present time over 60 per cent, of her people are living in the 
towns. 

Even in the United States, whereas at the Census of 1860 
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only 16 per cent, were in the towns, in 1900 the Census showed 
that 33 per cent, had become urban dwellers. 

Thus in all countries the towns are needing the increasing 
attention of Governments which desire to preserve the national 
health and welfare. 

RUSSIA — Eussia is noteworthy for one of the most 
ridiculous Protective tariffs in the world. Her duties on 
manufactured articles average about 130 per cent, ad valorem. 
Yet, strange to say. Protectionists never boast about Eussia as 
an example of what Protection can do for a country. Inquiry 
will show that they are wise not to do so. The commerce of 
Eussia is small and unprogressive, although she is rich in 
point of natural resources. In spite of her absurd tariff, she 
imports £35,000,000 a year of manufactured articles, while 
her exports of this character are worth only about £10,000,000 
a year. 

SACKS— 6'ee Bags. 

SADDLERY AND HARNESS— There are no recorded 
imports into this country of saddlery and harness, but the 
exports of British make are as follows : 

BRITISH EXPORTS OF SADDLERY AND HARNESS (to.t.) 

& 
1900 477,000 

1907 578,000 

1908 433,000 

While saddlery and harness cannot be "protected," since 
there are no imports to tax, the trade would suffer severely 
under Protection through the taxation of leather, metal, and 
other raw materials used in the industry. 

ST. ALDWYN, LORD— After the South African War Lord 
St. Aldwyn (then Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the Unionist Government, imposed, on 
April 15, 1902, a com duty of one shilling per quarter. In 
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the following year Mr. Eitchie (the late Lord Eitchie), who 
succeeded Sir Michael Hicks-Beach as Chancellor, repealed 
this shilling corn duty with Sir Michael Hicks-Beach's 
approval. 

As it is sometimes said that a small corn duty cannot be felt 
by the consumer, the following extract from a speech which 
Lord St. Aldwyn made at Manchester on November 5, 1900, is 
worth attention : 

"I thought that my duty last year on corn was so small 
that it would not increase the price of bread. I made a 
mistake. I found that in not a few cases it had the effect 
of giving an excuse to the bakers to raise the price of bread, and 
therefore I must confess that I believe that doubling that duty, 
and also adding new duties upon meat and dairy produce, must 
increase the cost of the food of the working classes. Well, I 
do not think it is necessary to pursue this argument, for if 
those who make these proposals do not believe that they would, 
why do they not tax maize and bacon, and why do they 
propose to reduce the duties on tea and sugar?" 

SAYINGS — The deposits in United Kingdom Savings 
Banks increased from £77,000,000 in 1880 to £198,000,000 in 
1903. It is quite impossible to compare these figures justly 
with the available savings banks statistics of other countries, 
because the savings statistics of different nations do not refer 
to the same class of people, or to the same class of institution, 
or to the same conditions of deposit. This is clearly pointed 
out by the Board of Trade in the second Fiscal Blue Book 
(Od. 2337, Price 8s. 6d.). The Board of Trade say : 

"If we confine our comparison to a single class of institu- 
tion, e.g., savings banks, it is vitiated by the fact that the 
conditions of deposit, e.g., maximum limits of deposit, rate of 
interest, &c., differ in different countries, and the degrees to 
which savings banks are exposed to the competition of other 
modes of thrift and other classes of provident institutions also 
vary very greatly." 

Protectionists, in spite of this common-sense warning, con- 
tinue to circulate (see, for example, Tariff Eeform League 
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leaflet No 145) comparisons of the savings banks returns of 
Germany and England, those of Germany being three times as 
great as those of Britain. It is deplorable that such methods 
should be adopted. The German savings banks are municipal 
institutions which pay a higher rate of interest (our Post OfBce 
pays only 2h per cent.) allow of larger deposits, and attract 
the savings of the middle classes. Let the reader imagine 
w£at would happen here if all our municipalities opened 
savings banks, paying 3 to 3^ per cent, interest as in Germany, 
and allowing of quite large deposits. The obvious result 
would be that enormous sums would be deposited not only by 
the working classes, but by tradesmen and other members of 
the middle class. 



SCIENTIFIC TARIFF— The scientific tariff is the ideal 
cherished by fair-minded or ill-informed Protectionists who 
have visions of a great and good Government considering in 
detail the industries of the country and beneficently imposing 
such duties, and only such duties, as shall be for the general 
good. 

In practice, alas ! the scientific tariff is never arrived at, as is 
proved by the fact that there are no two tariffs in the world 
which agree on any point of principle or practice. Take the 
broad matter of the level of duties. Ought they to be high or 
low? In 1903 the Board of Trade calculated the average 
height of the duties of Protectionist countries on manufactured 
articles. What did they find ? The height of the duties of the 
chief Protectionist nations varied as follows : 



Country 


Per Cent. 


Country 


Per Cent 


Russia 


131 


Italy 


27 


United States ... 


73 


Germany 


25 


Austria-Hungary 


35 


Belgium 


13 


Prance 


34 







Which of these is the scientific tariff ? If Eussia is right, 
America must be wrong. If America is right, Germany must 
be very unscientific. 

The fact is that tariffs are arranged by would-be monopolists 
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scrambling for gain, and there is no tariff in the world that 
satisfies those who have it. For instance, the United States, 
on August 5, 1909, passed a new tariff, the last one being 
dated 1897. The Washington correspondent of the Daily Mail 
in its issue of August 6, 1909, says that the new tariff Act 
" has 'practically no admirers in either House of Congress." The 
Bill only passed the Senate by 47 votes to 31. It was much 
the same with the last German tariff, passed in 1903. It was 
only carried through the Reichstag by a gross abuse of the 
closure ; large parts of it were never discussed. 

So it would be here. Every Member of Parliament would 
be bombarded with deputations, addresses, pamphlets, and 
letters, of which he could not find time to attend to one- 
hundredth part, and in relation to any particular trade — it 
may be the reader's trade — he would find himself driven by 
desperation to vote with his party to save his Government 
from defeat and dissolution. That is the truth about the 
making of a scientific tariff. (See Peotection and Fbbb 
Teadb.) 

The practical working of the scientific tariff when at last 
made should also be considered. It is well that a generation 
which has never known the joys of a scientific tariff should be 
reminded of this exceedingly important side of the fiscal 
question. We have all heard of the unfortunate Customs 
official who, when confronted with a fine specimen of an 
Egyptian mummy, found it difficult to make up his mind 
whether he should tax it as preserved meat or let it through 
duty free as what Mark Twain would call a " healthy corpse," 
but it is rarely that the anxious importer is able to extract 
humour from the vagaries of a " scientific tariff." 

How the operation of the American Customs law is regarded 
may be illustrated by an article by a Protectionist writer. 
The Iron Age of New York is a fiercely Protectionist journal. 
Its attitude on the Dingley Tariff is what is known in the 
wonderful American language as " stand pat." In a recent 
issue, dealing with the difficulties hkely to arise in regard to 
freight classifications, it asks if these are to become as irk- 
some as the Custom duties, and says : 
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" Eeaders of the Iron Age are familiar with some of those 
fierce controversies that grow out of a single word or phrase 
in the Customs tariff. In many cases a single lawsuit has 
cost 25,000 dollars or more to the citizen, firm, or company- 
interested. This hair-splitting litigation has been very 
profitable to the lawyers, and some decisions of the highest 
Courts have caused wonder and bewilderment to the unfor- 
tunate business man who foots the bills." 



And the American writer goes on to call the Customs law 
"a happy hunting-ground for the legal fraternity." 

How could it be otherwise ? Modern commerce has to 
deal with articles whose varieties are infinite. You can 
make your scientific tariff as complex as you please. You can 
provide for mixtures of textiles or of metals. You can 
make long lists of duties in regard to every sort of article likely 
to be imported into a civilised country. And when you have 
finished, some new production promptly arises which defies 
classification. And if you could revise your scientific tariff 
every day the hitherto unthought of would still come along 
demanding an impossible classification. 

The experienced Customs of&cial grows callous in the 
art of extortion. He adopts a simple and a golden rule. 
Question to be decided : Should a new machine or appliance 
be placed in category No. 2,026A and charged 10 per cent., 
or in category No. 1,628B, and be charged 45 per cent.? 
Answer : The higher of these two duties being 4-5 per cent., 
charge 45 per cent, for safety. Charge made accordingly. 
Exit importer to appeal against decision, and in the mean- 
time to wonder how he is to price the machine until the 
appeal is heard. 

How the thing works in America may be gauged from the 
following chronicle of recent cases. 

When "ping-pong " came in, the Customs appraisers, being 
humorists, insisted that the ping-pong balls were " articles of 
which collodion is the component material in chief value." 
The importers, having no sense of humour, protested that 
ping-pong balls were " toys," and therefore subject to a smaller 
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duty than as " articles of which collodion, &c." Eesult : an 
appeal to the United States Circuit Court. After the usual 
law's delay, Judge Wheeler decided that the balls were 
" toys." 

Classification may make a considerable difference in the case 
of important materials. Thus under the Dingley Tariff print- 
ing paper, under paragraph 396, was dutiable at half a cent 
per lb., whereas writing paper was dutiable at 2 cents 
per lb., plus 10 per cent, ad valorem. Not long ago an 
American firm imported some hand-made printing paper for 
book printing. For this rash act they were charged at the rate 
of 2 cents, per lb., plus 10 per cent., by the Customs appraisers 
under the golden rule already referred to. The importers 
appealed, and the Customs appraisers' decision was reversed 
by the Circuit Court Judge ; but what was done in the mean- 
time with the taxed paper I do not know. 

By the way, if, as Tariff "Eeformers" allege, the foreign 
exporter and not the importer, pays the import duty, why 
should an American importer thus take the trouble to get the 
foreigner's taxes reduced? 

The Dingley Tariff, of course, taxes a large variety of raw 
materials, and when Custom law uncertainty attaches to these 
there is a great hindrance to trade. Here is an extract from a 
recent issue of an American Protectionist paper : 

" The Customs status of pickled sheepskins was investigated 
five years ago and decided. A few weeks ago a duty of 20 per 
cent, was clapped upon them by a collector, who was sustained 
and perhaps instructed by an Executive order. The Executive 
ought not to make such a change as this. What a statute 
means ought to be found out before it is seven years' old, 
and Congress can make any change that may be necessary, 
but to make the matter still further complicated, a Senator 
asked the President to interfere, and the Executive was sus- 
pended and then revoked." 

While this dispute was in progress trade, which waits for no 
man, went astray. 

Another case. Some leather watch-chains were imported. 
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The importers declared them, not unnaturally, aa " manufac- 
tures of leather" subject to a duty of only 35 per cent, ad 
valorem. The appraisers held that they were "jewellery,'' 
and as such subject to a duty of 60 per cent, ad -valorem. The 
Circuit Court finally decided in favour of the importers. 

In some cases an article is found clearly to fit two categories. 
Thus a willow chip basket is both a " willow manufacture " and 
a " chip manufacture." It cost a good many dollars in New 
York under the Dingley Tariff to decide under which heading 
it should be placed. I forget which way the arbitrary decision 
went. 

Finally, let me show what our own Customs can do in the 
way of tariff humour. Eecently a bad habit has sprung up of 
doctoring leather with powdered sugar in order to give it weight. 
Now the Australian Government, being anxious to preserve the 
good name of Australian leather, provided in its Commerce Act 
that leather exported must bear a label stating how much 
weighting material it contained. Accordingly there appeared 
at the British Custom House bales of leather declaring on 
their honour as bales that the leather in them contained ' ' not 
more than 5 per cent, of crystal sugar." Now, as the reader 
knows, sugar and all articles containing sugar are now taxed. 
So these bales of leather were held up by our Customs as 
"confectionery" until the duty was paid. 

A batch of recent (1908) Canadian Customs decisions neatly 
illustrates the injury to trade which arises from the practical 
working of tariffs. The Canadian Board of Customs decided 
that the following articles were dutiable at the rates mentioned : 

1. Mills for grinding clay or other substances, whether for 

use in connection with steel converters or otherwise, 
25 per cent. 

2. Zinc rods, 25 per cent. 

3. Mimeographs, 25 per cent. 

4. Kremoline used in the confectionery trade, 25 per cent. 

5. Refined cocoanut oil, 20 per cent. 

6. Stereotyping outfits, such as casting mould, cutting-off 

cylinder, and imposing press, imported along with 
printing press, 10 per cent. 
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7. Electric motor and rheostat for use in connection with 

a printing press, 25 per cent. 

8. Keystone rig and equipment for drilling wells, 25 per 

cent. 

9. Pooer's well machine, 25 per cent. 

10. Microscopes valued at not less than 100 dollars to be 

used in good faith in surgery, free as surgical instru- 
ments. 

11. Soldering flux, 20 per cent. 

12. Lithographic presses, 10 per cent. 

Nearly all these decisions are calculated to injure Canadian 
work and employment. Items 1, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 12 are taxes 
on machinery — on articles which are needed to equip Canada 
for industry. Items 2, 3, 5, and 11 are taxes on raw materials. 
It will be seen that even such a material as soldering flux is 
taxed 20 per cent. Item 10 exhibits the only gleam of common 
sense in the list, but even here, apparently, the student's 
microscope would not escape taxation. 



SHIPBUILDING — In shipbuilding Britain possesess a re- 
markable supremacy : 



THE WORLD'S SHIPBUILDING (EXCLUDING WARSHIPS) 
(Lloyd's Figures) 



CJountry 


1906 


1907 


1908 


United Kingdom 

Germany 

United States 

Holland 


1,828,000 

318,000 

441,000 

67,000 


1,608,000 

275,000 

475,000 

69,000 


930,000 

208,000 

304,000 

59,000 


All the world, including the above ... 


2,920,000 


2,778,000 


1,833,000 



(Warships are excluded from the above figures ; in 1906, for 

example, including warships, Britain launched 1,936,793 tons.) 

In 1908, as in 1893 and 1897, there was world depression in 
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Tonnage built in British shipyards, 1860 to 1908. (Exclusive of vessels 
built for the British Navy) 

















Total Bunt 




Built for BritiBh Owners 


Built for Export 


for Home 


Year 














and 
Export, 
















Sail and 




Sailing 


Steam 


Total 


Sailing 


Steam 


Total 


Steam 




Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


1860 


158,172 


53,796 


211,968 


— 


13,903 


13,903 


2-25,871 


1861 


129,970 


70,869 


200, a39 


232 


7,255 


7,487 


208,326 


1862 


164,061 


77,338 


241,399 


— 


20,533 


20,533 


261,932 


1863 


253,036 


107,9.31 


360,987 


1,084 


16,236 


17.320 


378,307 


1864 


272,499 


159,374 


431,873 


2,279 


26.6.^J1 


2^.960 


460,833 


1865 


235,555 


179,649 


415,204 


949 


32,016 


32,965 


448,169 


1866 


207,678 


133,511 


341,189 


3,641 


34,709 


38,350 


379,539 


1867 


174,507 


94,673 


269,080 


4,994 


31,905 


36,899 


305,979 


1868 


237,687 


78,510 


816 197 


8,671 


37,460 


46,131 


362.328 


1869 


230,762 


123,525 


354,287 


11,800 


22,005 


33,805 


388,093 


1870 


117,032 


225,674 


342,706 


9,429 


42.2ii2 


61,651 


394,357 


1871 


56,545 


297,810 


354,355 


3,715 


32.988 


36,703 


391,058 


1872 


64,967 


338,004 


392,971 


3,7£0 


77,937 


81,747 


474,718 


1873 


88,632 


282,134 


370,666 


1,094 


81,783 


82,877 


453,543 


1874 


187,313 


333,890 


521,203 


1,781 


80,883 


82,664 


603,867 


1875 


241,646 


178,905 


420,551 


3,711 


47,796 


51,507 


472,058 


1876 


236,890 


123,475 


360.365 


4,198 


13,457 


17,655 


378,020 


1877 


212,320 


221,330 


433,650 


2,194 


15,075 


17,269 


450.919 


1878 


141,165 


287,080 


428,245 


7,108 


35.366 


42,474 


470,718 


1879 


59,115 


297,720 


356,835 


2,464 


46,692 


49,156 


405,991 


1880 


57,480 


346,361 


403,841 


5a5 


68,470 


69,055 


472,896 


1881 


92,420 


408,764 


601,184 


1,34'8 


106.346 


107,694 


608,878 


1882 


146.700 


521,575 


667,275 


2,1.39 


113,637 


115,776 


783,051 


1883 


146,818 


621,768 


768,576 


1,272 


122,368 


123,640 


892.216 


1884 


162,234 


335,208 


497,442 


10,945 


79,887 


90,832 


588,274 


1885 


208,411 


196,975 


405.386 


10,683 


24,943 


35,626 


441,012 


1886 


138,362 


154,638 


293,000 


6,887 


31,641 


38,528 


331,528 


1887 


81,279 


225,440 


306,719 


5,848 


64,631 


70,479 


377,198 


1888 


75,696 


407,445 


483,141 


20,697 


70,109 


90,806 


573,947 


1889 


117,481 


554,024 


671,505 


19,666 


163,.558 


183,244 


854,729 


1890 


123,224 


528,789 


652,013 


25,468 


135,157 


160,625 


812,638 


1891 


191,917 


478,682 


670,599 


37,693 


101,201 


138,894 


809,493 


1892 


258,700 


434,091 


692,791 


28,372 


80,385 


108,757 


801,548 


1893 


114,895 


380,393 


495 288 


8,979 


80,407 


89,386 


584,674 


1894 


89,156 


485,460 


574,616 


10,472 


84,404 


94,876 


669,492 


1895 


54,155 


465,467 


519,622 


10,662 


117,450 


128,012 


647,634 


1896 


57,467 


462,503 


619,970 


15,824 


201,020 


216,844 


736,814 


1897 


66,729 


415,538 


482,267 


22,971 


139,459 


162,430 


644697 


1898 


41,839 


654,158 


696,997 


3,051 


171,560 


174,611 


870,608 


1899 


45,510 


703,904 
698,330 


749,414 


4,973 


194,623 


199,596 


949,010 


1900 


38,576 


736,906 


7,546 


199,815 


207,361 


944267 


1901 


54,967 


720,714 


775 681 


6,696 


200,756 


207,452 


983,133 


1902 


64,811 


735,563 


800,374 


16,263 


133,798 


150,051 


950,425 


1903 


42,311 


586,758 


629,069 


14,097 


115,211 


129,308 


758,377 


1904 


33,749 


701,635 


735,384 


17,979 


130,896 


148,875 


884,259 


1905 


30 374 


821,059 


851,433 


7,716 


189,299 


197,015 


1,048,448 


1906 


31,902 


890,280 


922,182 


17,181 


217,408 


234,589 


1,156,771 


1907 


24.274 


716,538 


740,812 


15,516 


280,639 


296,155 


1,036,967 


1908 


26,621 


386,431 


413,052 


10,771 


169,390 


180,161 


593,213 
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shipbuilding, but whether in good years or in bad years, Britain 
is easily first. 

In the table on page 252 the progress of British ship- 
building since 1860 is exhibited ; its eloquent figures may 
be left to speak for themselves. I pass to the consideration 
of the factors of successful shipbuilding. 

We have seen that Britain builds about two out of every 
three tons of the ships built in all the world, and that no other 
nation as much as approaches her in output. Can this continue ? 

Shipbuilding, now that wooden walls are practically obsolete, 
must be regarded as a combination of several branches of the 
iron, steel, and engineering industries. If we want to know 
which countries are naturally fitted to shine in shipbuilding, 
therefore, we must inquire which nations, possessing ports, 
possess also the indispensable base of successful modem 
industry — coal. These countries are Britain, America, and 
Germany. Between them these three nations output eight 
of every ten tons of coal produced in all the world. As I have 
pointed out under CoAii, that is the real secret of the industrial 
supremacy of these three countries. Possessing such a pro- 
portion of the world's coal, it follows naturally that these three 
countries between them produce eight tons out of every ten 
tons of the world's iron, for iron production is dependent upon 
coal production. It follows also that these three countries are 
also chiefly fitted to produce the world's ships, and, as the 
above table shows, they do actually produce between them 
more than eight tons out of every ten of the whole. The other 
nations are not in the running. 

But of the three great coal countries, Britain easily out- 
distances the other two. Why is this ? So far as natural 
resources go, America should be easily first. She has an over- 
whelmingly great iron and steel industry, and has two fine 
seaboards in a commanding geographical position. Germany 
has resources in every respect inferior to those of America, and 
in some respects inferior to our own in this connection. 
Britain, superior in advantages to Germany, is far inferior to 
the United States. The explanation of America's backward 
position in shipbuilding is to be found in her Protective duties, 
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which hit her both in shipping and in shipbuilding. Alone of the 
three, we have the sense to deal freely in the world's commo- 
dities, and thus to secure the world's carrying trade. Thus 
our shipping stimulates our shipbuilding. We may go further, 
and say that Germany's duties, and even more America's 
duties, operate as a stimulant to our mercantile marine, and 
therefore to our shipbuilders. Germany, with her free ports 
and her much more liberal fiscal policy, has a much greater 
ocean shipping than that of America, although under natural 
conditions her mercantile marine would be much smaller than 
that of our other great rival. The natural position of the three 
countries in point of ships should be (1) America, (2) Britain, 
(3) Germany. The actual position is Britain first and the 
others nowhere. Apart from any other consideration, this 
alone should determine every British citizen to remain a Free 
Trader. 

As far as shipbuilding is concerned, Germany is a Free Trade 
country. She practically recognises the value of free imports 
to manufacturers by admitting free of duty all articles required 
in the construction of ships. The German conditions are 
practical, and her shipbuilders are on level terms with ours in 
point of Free Trade. We need not be surprised, therefore, that 
German shipbuilders are doing well. Looking to the future, 
we must expect Germany to lessen the great gulf shown in 
the above table. It should impress Tariff " Eeformers " that 
Germany, desiring above all to increase her ships, should 
adopt Free Trade in shipbuilding materials as a means to 
achieve her end. I do not know how it is to be contended 
that a policy which is thus confessed desirable for the builder 
of ships should not be good also for the builder of houses. In 
respect of fiscal policy, the respective positions of Britain and 
Germany as shipbuilders should be clearly realised. Both 
enjoy Free Imports in shipbuilding materials. Britain, how- 
ever, has the advantage of the stimulation of a larger mercantile 
marine built up by a general system of Free Trade. 

A few 'years ago Mr. C. H. Cramp, the leading shipbuilder 
of the United States, gave the following bitter evidence before 
a Shipping Committee of the United States Senate : 
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"The enormous revenue represented by the freight and 
passenger tolls on our commerce and travel is constantly 
drained out of this country into British, German, and French 
pockets, in the order named, but mainly British; while the 
vast industrial increment represented by the necessary ship- 
building inures almost wholly to Great Britain. 

" The foreign shipowner who carries oversea commerce 
makes us pay the freight both ways. 

" For our exports we get the foreign market price less the 
freight. 

" For our imports we pay the foreign market price, plus the 
freight. 

"The English steamship is a foreign product, and its 
earnings, which we pay, are a foreign profit. 

" Add to this the fact, equally important, that the carrier of 
commerce controls its exchanges, and the condition of com- 
mercial, financial, and industrial subjugation is complete. 

" The United States is by far the most valuable of all the 
dependencies of Great Britain." 



All this is literally true. British Free Trade plus Ameri- 
can Protection puts American resources at our disposal and 
compels America to employ British ships to do American 
work. 

It is true that the American tariff has a provision that ship- 
building materials may be imported free into the United States, 
but as the United States Merchant Marine Commission pointed 
out, this provision is nullified by the proviso that any ship 
built of foreign material which engages in coast trade must 
at once pay up the import duty. As a result, America, unlike 
Germany, does not enjoy Free Trade in shipbuilding. 

What I have said above relates exclusively to the mercan- 
tile marine. When we come to consider warships, other factors 
have to be considered. Purely economic considerations do not 
alone operate in the building of navies. Nevertheless, the 
ruling factor is still the possession of coal, and therefore of 
a great iron and steel industry. The three countries which 
by Nature's favour produce nearly the whole of the world's 
iron and steel are the three countries which are able to sustain 
great navies. Britain, Germany, and America alone possess 
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the economic power to back and to sustain enormous fleets 
of steel vessels. If either of these cares to devote herself to 
specialising in the production of engines of war she can wield 
mighty weapons, but I cannot see how either Britain or Ger- 
many, if they strained their iron and steel resources to the 
utmost, could ultimately sustain a two-Power standard navy 
if one of the other two Powers was America. 



SHIPPING — The overwhelming maritime supremacy qf the 
United Kingdom is shown by the following figures, compiled 
by the Board of Trade : 

OCEAN TONNAGE OE THE LEADING MARITIME NATIONS, 

19Q7 



' 


Tons. 


United Kingdom 


.. 11,485,000 


Germany 


.. 2,790,000 


United States 


871,000 


Japan 


.. 1,481,000 


Norway ... 


.. 1,458,000 


France 


.. 1,403,000 


Italy 


901,000 



Total, above and all other countries, 
about 



I 26,000,000 



Thus, taking steam and sailing vessels together, and old and 
new tonnage together, the United Kingdom owns nearly one- 
half of the sea-going ships of the entire world. If, however, it 
is taken into consideration that over 10,000,000 of our tons are 
steam tons, and that our tonnage is incomparably newer and 
better than that of the world at large, it will be seen that the 
above figures do less than justice to our supremacy. We own 
in effective tonnage more than one-half of the world's ocean 
shipping. 

The table on page 257 is taken from Blue Book Cd. 4954. 

If the reader will consider the positions on the map occupied 
by these four countries, and their relative shipping opportuni- 
ties, he will see that it is not merely arguing ^osi hoc ergo 
propter hoc to attribute our extraordinary maritime supremacy 
to the influence of Free Trade. 
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Britain, undoubtedly, occupies a favourable geographical 
position, and she ought to be a great shipping country. 

Germany has very little coast line, and is severely handi- 
capped by Nature as a shipping nation. 

Prance is for all practical purposes as well favoured as our- 
selves in this regard. 

The United States of America has a magnificent seaboard 
facing the two great oceans, a position which ought by this 



GROWTH OF OVERSEA SHIPPING (STEAM AND SAIL) 
(Figures in Millions of Tons) 







United 


German 


France 


United 






Kingdom 


Empire 


States 






Net 


Net 


Net 


Gross 






Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Tons 


Average 


1855-9 


4-5 


— 


1-0 


2-5 




1860^... 




5-1 


— 


1-0 


2-2 






1865-9... 




5-8 


— 


1-0 


1-6 






1870-4... 




5-7 


1-0 


1-1 


1-4 






1875-9... 




6-3 


11 


10 


1-6 






1880-4... 




6-9 


1-2 


10 


1-3 






1885-9... 




7-5 


1-3 


10 


11 






1890-4... 




8-5 


1-5 


0-9 


1-0 






1895-9... 




90 


1-6 


0-9 


0-8 






1900-4... 




9-9 


2-2 


1-2 


0-9 


1905 







10-7 


2-5 


1-4 


0-9 


1906 






11-2 


2-6 


1-4 


0-9 


1907 






11-5 


2-8 


1-4 


0-9 


1908 






11-5 


2-8 


Not linown 


0-9 



time to have placed her at least on a level with ourselves in 
point of shipping, especially as she has such wonderful stores 
of native material to ship. 

Yet mark the comparative progress of these four nations. 

Britain, admittedly favoured by Nature, has made such use 
of her position that she is not merely pre-eminent over any 
single country, but pre-eminent over the rest of the world. 

Germany, not favoured by Nature, has beaten Prance and 
the United States put together in hoUow fashion because she 
has adopted a Pree Port policy for such ports as she possesses, 
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and because she has stimulated her shipbuilders by giving 
them Free Trade in shipbuilding materials. 

France, side by side with ourselves at the gates of Europe, 
has a practically stationary shipping. 

The United States haa seen her oversea shipping dwindle 
and dwindle, until months, or even years, may elapse at a 
great world port without sight of a ship flying the Stars and 
Stripes. 

Of the ships which pass Gibraltar, fully 60 per cent, are 
British. Here are the oflBcial records of the Suez Canal 
traffic : 

SUEZ CANAL TRAFFIC, 1908 

(In Millions of Tons) 



British 

German ... 

French 

Dutch 

Austro-Hungarian 
Russian ... 
Japanese 
Italian 



11-5 
3-3 
1-2 
10 
0-5 
0-3 
0-4 
0-8 



Total above and other 19'2 

The Protectionists would menace British shipping in two 
ways. First, they would restrict imports, and second, they 
would restrict exports. The first point is widely understood ; I 
doubt if the second is much known. A coal export duty 
figures largely in Tory speeches ; I wonder how many of those 
who talk glibly of such a tax realise that it is a blow at our 
shipping. The point is this. Our imports, chiefly consisting of 
food and materials, are bulky. Our exports, chiefly consisting 
of manufactures in point of value, have little bulk. If, there- 
fore, we had no bulky outward freight to balance the bulky 
imports, ships would be constantly coming to our shores loaded 
with food and material, and clearing largely in ballast for want 
of a bulky outward cargo. Our coal exports (which, be it 
remembered, are chiefly for the use of our own ships abroad) 
afford a bulky outward cargo, and thus make our shipping 
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profitable both ways. This, of course, is of great importance 
to other interests beside the shipping interest, for if our ships 
lacked bulky outward freights, the inward cargoes could only 
be carried at heavier charges, and consequently our food and 
raw materials would cost us more. 

Ignoring these common-sense considerations. Protectionists 
talk loosely about our coal exports and promise kindly to 
favour the British nation with a tax to restrict exports of 
coal. 

SILK — Silk is one of the few lines of manufacture in which 
imports exceed exports in this country. In all other branches 
of the textile trade the home market is mainly or almost 
entirely supphed by the home manufacturers ; in silk, on the 
other hand, the home market is mainly supplied by the foreign 
manufacturer. It is necessary to point this out clearly in 
order that it may be realised that the silk manufacture is not 
one in which, on the whole, British manufacturing genius has 
asserted itself. The figures for external trade are : 

BEITISH COMMERCE IN SILK MANUFACTURES 

Imports for Home Exports of British 
Consumption (o.i.f.) Make (f.o.b.) 
£ £ 

1900 (good year) 13,386,000 ... 1,638,000 

1907 (good year) 10,927,000 ... 2,010,000 

1908 (bad year) 9,898,000 ... 1,335,000 

There is a striking diminution in the consumption of 
imported silk. 

The spun silk branch of the silk trade has been entirely 
built up in this country in the last fifty years. 

It is undoubtedly the fact that British consumers, by going 
without cheap silk, could make the British silk industry much 
larger than it is. Happily, there are many engaged in the silk 
trade who do not desire to be made thus parasitic upon the 
community. 

SLATES — See Quaebying. 
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SMALL ARMS— /See Aems. 

SOAP — The British soap industry is chiefly concerned with 
the home market. There is also a considerable export trade, 
worth, in 1908, £1,399,000. The imports are smaller, being 
worth about £500,000. The leading British soap manufacturers 
are Free Traders, and even Protectionists do not pretend that 
soap-making is a "ruined industry." 

SOUTH AFRICAN PREFERENCE— The preferential tariff 
of the South African Colonies (Customs Union) hardly merits 
description. The chief classes of goods imported into South 
Africa are dutiable at 10 per cent, ad valorem, and when 
the imports are British one-fourth of this 10 per cent, is 
remitted, so that the preference amounts to a mere 2|- per 
cent. In 1906 certain duties were raised in such manner 
that, after deduction of the "Preference," the duty remains 
at the same level, or is even higher, than before. This stroke 
of humour is quite on a par with that achieved in connection 
with the Australian Preference, which see. 

STEEL — See Ieon and Steel. 

STONES— See Quarrying. 

STRAW HATS— See Hats. 

SUGAR — As sugar is not produced in the United Kingdom, 
any import duty levied upon it, large or small, is simply a 
revenue duty, i.e., no private interest can benefit by reason 
of the tax, and every penny of the tax collected, save only 
the cost of collection, goes into the Treasury. Sugar was 
taxed from 1660 until 1874, when the duty was entirely 
abolished by the Liberals. The present sugar duty we owe to 
the Unionist Government, who taxed sugar at ds. 2d. per cwt. 
on April 19, 1901. Mr. Chamberlain promised to remit one- 
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half of this duty in exchange for a tax on bread, but the Free 
Trade Government, elected in 1906, has carried out Mr. 
Chamberlain's promise without putting a tax on bread. 

Our imports of sugar are very large ; in 1908 they were 
valued at nearly £20,000,000 for home consumption. 

SWEATING — The existence of sweating in the United 
Kingdom has been used by Protectionists as a weapon against 
Free Trade. It has been asserted, indeed, that sweating in 
Britain is caused by Free Trade. The absurdity of this can 
be easily demonstrated. In 1906 an exhibition of articles 
made by sweated workers was given in Berlin and attracted 
much attention at home and abroad. This exhibition led to 
the organisation of a similar exhibition here, and the National 
Anti-Sweating League was formed by its promoters, of whom 
I was one, in order to combat the evil and to secure a 
minimum wage for sweated workers, an effort which led to 
the Trades Boards Bill passing into law in 1909. Thus, so 
far from sweating not existing under Protection, the British 
Sweating Exhibition of 1906 was actually suggested by what 
was being done in a leading Protectionist country. 

It is impossible by means of import duties to keep out 
sweated goods ; the reason for this is that the fact that an 
article is low in price by no means proves that it is pro- 
duced by sweated labour ; in fact, the cheapest goods are made 
by high-priced and efficient labour exercised upon the best 
machinery and appliances. For example, a halfpenny news- 
paper appears to be "dirt cheap"; yet it is produced by 
highly-paid labour; sweated workers could not produce it. 

TARIFF "COMMISSION"— The Tariff "Commission" is 
simply a private committee of Protectionists formed by Mr. 
Chamberlain to further the cause of Protection in this country. 
The use of the title " Commission " is unwarrantable, since, by 
the common usage of all the world, that word is reserved in 
its application to bodies or committees of inquiry or control 
set up by the official authority of States. The assumption of 
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the title " Commission " in this instance sends abroad, appa- 
rently with British official authority, "reports" which are 
merely partisan documents calculated to work the gravest mis- 
chief to the interests of British trade. {See United Kingdom.) 

It is noteworthy that the Tariff " Commission " has thrown 
overboard Mr. Chamberlain's suggestion that only foreign food 
should be taxed. Thus, Mr. Chamberlain proposed a 2s. tax 
on foreign corn and free entry for Colonial corn. The Tariff 
Commission suggests 2s. on foreign corn and Is. on Colonial 
corn. 

The Tariff "Commission's'' reports show, as might be ex- 
pected, the greatest diversity of opinion amongst Protectionists 
as to what they want. It is particularly noticeable that many 
Protectionist manufacturers say that Mr. Chamberlain's small 
duties would be quite useless, and that they want high duties. 
It is due to the " Commission " to say that it has published a 
certain amount of evidence from Free Trade manufacturers 
who crushingly condemn Protection. 

TARIFF REFORM—" Tariff Eeform " is a term which, in 
the mouths of Protectionists, abuses language, ignores history, 
and defies fact. If the reader will refer to the official history 
of British Customs tariffs published as a Blue Book in 1897, he 
will find on page 39 the following heading : 

"TARIFF EBFOEM, 1842-1860," 

and under that heading he will find details of the true Tariff 
Reform. Says the official historian on the page referred to : 

" The great Free Trade Acts of 1845 and 1846 were the 
largest measures of Tariff Reform which had so far been sub- 
mitted to Parliament. The Act 8 Vic. c. 12 repealed the 
duty on more than 400 minor articles which brought in only 
small amounts of revenue and fettered commercial exchange to 
little purpose. ..." 

Free Trade IS Tariff Eeform, and it is simply political 
impudence for Protectionists to call themselves Tariff 
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" Reformers." They are Protectionists, and what Protection 
means is explained elsewhere under Protection, Scientific 
Tabipf, Chambeblain Progeammb, &o. 

TEA— We import over about £9,000,000 worth of tea per 
annum. As tea cannot be grown here, the import tax on tea 
is not a Protectionist tax, but merely a revenue duty, for it 
cannot create a private vested interest, and every penny of the 
tax, save only the cost of collection, goes to the State and not 
into private pockets. Mr. Chamberlain promised to reduce 
the tax on tea in exchange for his new suggested taxes on 
bread and meat and dairy produce, but the Free Trade Govern- 
ment elected in 1906 reduced the tea duty, which was left by 
the Tories at 6d., to 5d. per pound on May 14, 1906. 

TIMBER — We have enormous imports of timber ; as is 
shown under Eaw Materials, the imports increased from 
5,654,000 loads in 1887 to 9,622,000 loads in 1907. There is, 
of course, danger that our imports of timber might be taxed in 
order to give a preference to the Colonies. How confused are 
the minds of the leaders of the Unionist party on the point is 
illustrated by the fact that Mr. George Wyndham, in a speech 
made at Liverpool on December 9, 1908, actually suggested a 
timber duty, which would be a ruinous step. 

What we want in addition to free imports of timber is State 
afforestation, and no doubt this will be proceeded with under 
the present Government's National Development scheme. That 
scheme, by the way, illustrates Government interference of the 
right kind — a kind which develops industry and promotes trade 
without raising prices and costs of production. 

TIN— Our imports of tin ore and crude tin are great and 
growing. {See Eaw Matbbials.) Tin, of course, is an indis- 
pensable raw material, and our modern Protectionists have 
promised that they will not tax raw materials. There is, how- 
ever, nothing to prevent a tin tax if we once embark upon Pro- 
tection. Already the Protectionists are promising protective 
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duties to slate producers and granite producers, and if these 
are protected why should not the tin miners of Cornwall also 
be protected ? Our imported tin comes chiefly from the Straits 
Settlements, being produced in the Malay Protectorate. In 
1903 a Cornish tin mine owner wrote to the Times advocating 
a tax on Straits tin and arguing that it was not really produced 
in the British Empire because the Federated States are only a 
British Protectorate. Here is another instance to show that 
nothing is safe from taxation under Protection, not even a raw 
material like tin, the taxation of which would severely injure 
the tinplate and other trades. 

At the general election of 1906, 1 am informed, the Tory can- 
didate for the Camborne Division of Cornwall promised the tin 
miners a duty on tin, from whatever source derived ! That is 
how taxes on raw materials find their way into " scientific 
tariffs." 

TINPLATES — The tinplate trade remarkably illustrates the 
value of Free Imports in fighting foreign tariffs. By means of 
the McKinley and Dingley Tariffs the United States largely 
reduced our exports of tinplates to America. Before the 
McKinley tariff of 1891, 76 per cent, of our export tinplate 
trade was with America, and the American tinplate duties 
were therefore felt severely in South Wales, but only for a little 
while. So great was the recuperative power of the trade 
through its access to cheap material that at the present time, 
twelve years after the application of the Dingley Tariff, the 
British tinplate industry is larger than ever ; in 1907 it had a 
record output. Instead of depending upon a single market, 
South Wales now exports tinplates to all parts of the world, and 
the American trade is now only about 20 per cent, of the total 
export trade. 

The wonderful recovery of the export trade is shown by the 
Board of Trade Eeturns. Our average export of tinplates in the 
four years before the McKinley Tariff of 1891 was £5,682,000. 
After the operation of the McKinley and Dingley Tariffs, this 
figure was reduced to about £3,500,000 a year. In 1907 the 
exports had again risen to £5,917,000. 
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The Board of Trade record of tinplate and steel sheet works 
in the United Kingdom must be added. 

EMPLOYMENT AT TINPLATE AND STEEL SHEET WOBKS 

(Number of Mills Working : Mean of End-monthly Returns for 
each Year) 

Number 

1897 323 

322 
881 
884 
343 
898 
371 
385 
426 
421 
444 
440 

The tinplate trade used to furnish, after the McKinley Tariff, 
favourite " anecdotes " for Protectionist platforms. The above 
figures will explain to the reader why it has been impossible 
to continue to point Protectionist morals in this connection. 

In 1907, according to the Census of Production Preliminary 
Tables, the gross output of our tinplate works was worth as 
much as £9,350,000. 



J-Uif 1 

1898 
1899 




1900 




1901 




1902 




1903 




1904 




1905 




1906 




1907 




1908 





TOBACCO — Tobacco is a product, not produced at home, 
upon which we levy an import duty for revenue purposes. 
Before the present year the duty was Ss. per lb., which is 
about six times the value of the tobacco itself ; Mr. Lloyd 
George has raised this to 3s. 8d. per lb. Higher duties are, of 
course, imposed upon manufactured tobacco, not to protect 
tobacco makers, but in order to levy an equivalent duty upon 
the corresponding amount of unmanufactured tobacco used in 
making the manufactured article. 

Although the tobacco import duty is not a Protective tax, it 
illustrates how, through import duties, the consumer is made to 
pay without the degree of the tax being revealed to him. It 
is probable that if every tobacconist's shop bore a large 
placard pointing out to the public that it sold not tobacco, but 
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taxes, the consumption of tobacco would not be so great. 
Under Protection every article in common use would have con- 
cealed in its price a tax which, unlike the tobacco tax, would 
not go to the Government, but to some private interest. 

TOOLS — In addition to the very large production for the 
home market, we have a considerable export trade in tools and 
implements. There are also some imports. 

BRITISH COMMEBGE IN TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS 

(Not Machine Tools) 

Imports for Home Exports of British 
Consumption (o.i.f.) Make (f.o.b.) 

£ jg 

1900 (good year) 325,000 1,491,000 

1907 (good year) 319,000 2,243,000 

1908 (bad year) 248,000 2,028,000 

Imports of tools ought on no account to be taxed. The 
imports are diminishing, which seems to show that in some of 
the tools in which the Americans made such striking improve- 
ments we are doing better. In any case, it would be the height 
of folly to make tools dearer by taxation. If British work is 
to be efficient, it must have the best tools at the best price, 
wherever made. 

TRADE CYCLES — The most unobservant person must have 
noticed that trade has a certain rhythmical fluctuation. Close 
observation shows that periods of good and bad trade alternate 
with remarkable regularity. If a curve is drawn accurately 
representing the trade of any country, it will be found that the 
curve moves upwards and downwards instead of progressing 
steadily. This movement from a position of good trade down- 
wards to a position of bad trade and upwards again to trade 
recovery is sometimes called a " cycle of trade," and the cycle 
is usually completed in about ten years. Thus, in 1881-2 
trade was good. It declined and became very bad in 1885-6. 
It then recovered, and in 1890 was very good again. De- 
pression then set in, and in 1893-4 trade was again bad. 
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Then came recovery, and in 1899-1900 trade was very good. 
Again came depression, followed by recovery and good trade in 
1907, when again there ensued depression and the bad trade of 
1908-9. Eecovery is, as I write (late in 1909), making itself 
evident, and in a year or two trade will be very good again. It 
will be seen that the top points of the trade cycles are 
separated by about ten years. 

As regularly as the times of depression come round, Pro- 
tectionists are found preaching that it is Free Trade that is the 
cause of bad trade. This is an ignorant representation, for 
these cycles of trade, which are inherent in the competitive 
system of industry (in which supply regularly overtakes 
demand and causes depression), are common to all nations. 
Thus the depression of the present time, which is suffered by 
all the world more or less, first made its appearance in 
October, 1907, in the United States, which has suffered much 
more heavily than Britain. 

TRUSTS— The word " Trust " was originally used to de- 
scribe a combination or pooling of the interests of a number of 
producers worked through a single Board of Control repre- 
senting all the units of the combination. The term is now 
used broadly to describe any large combination of producers, 
in whatever form combined, whether by the merging of all the 
producers in one great company, or whether the units retain 
their individuality and work by joint agreement. Many 
different forms of combination, and many different names, 
such as "Trust," "Pool," "Combine," "Merger," "Syndicate," 
or " Kartell," all express the same idea, viz., the abolition of 
competition amongst a group of producers. 

Trusts make for good in so far as combination saves the 
duplication of controls, abolishes wasteful competition, or 
saves labour. Trusts make for ill in so far as combination 
enables the combined producers to league themselves against 
the public, and to " hold up " their goods for monopoly prices. 

In a Free Trade country, in trades where the consumer can 
protect himself by having recourse, if necessary, to foreign 
supplies, a combination of producers is unable to hold up 
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prices against the consumer, and can only benefit in so far as 
combination makes for economy of production. 

In a Protectionist country, a trust has the consumer at its 
mercy, up to the limit of the tariff. For the consumer can 
only import by paying the duty, and therefore the trust can 
exact the amount of the duty on all that it sells, acting as a 
private tax-gatherer. Thus the American Tinplate Trust is 
enabled to make a heavy tariff profit on the tinplates which it 
sells, this profit being in addition to its legitimate trade profit. 

As soon as the Dingley Tariff passed into law in 1897, 
American tinplates were raised to nearly £20 per ton, the 
British price for tinplates being a little over £12 a ton, and the 
American duty being nearly £7 per ton. 

UNEMPLOYMENT— Until recent years the great problem 
of unemployment has received little attention. It cannot be 
said that there has been yet produced a literature worthy of the 
subject. This is exceedingly unfortunate, and not a little 
remarkable. We can only attribute the neglect to lack of 
faith in the power of man to overcome social evils by wise 
laws, and a consequent resignation both of study and of effort. 
I cannot pretend myself to have completed my own studies of 
this particular phase of poverty, but I think I may usefully put 
before the reader a survey, if an incomplete one, of the chief 
causes of unemployment, which are many. I do not purpose 
to deal with what have been called the " unemployables " — 
those unfortunates who, not by any means through their own 
fault always, are not fit to be economically employed. I con- 
fine my observations to causes which affect the able-bodied 
workman willing to work who cannot find work to do — the 
man who engages the sympathies of us all, whatever our 
politics. 

So many of us live in the towns through the industrial 
revolution that it is to be feared that few realise how much 
variations of rainfall at home and abroad have to do with 
unemployment. The greatest industry in the world, and in 
every country of the world, is still agriculture. The size and 
value of the product of this industry varies in different countries 
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very greatly from year to year, chiefly through cUmatic in- 
fluences which man has not yet learned to control. Agri- 
cultural products exchanged for other products are a great 
factor in trade, and trade must necessarily vary, therefore, 
with variations of rainfall. Drought in several regions of the 
world may raise the price of food and consequently reduce 
spending power upon goods in Britain. Drought in Australia 
may at any time raise the price of wool and cause unemploy- 
ment in Yorkshire. The condition of the weather in our own 
islands is a considerable factor every year, depressing one trade 
or increasing another. 

We have only to remind ourselves of these very important 
facts to see that neither Free Trade nor Protection has rele- 
vance to this great cause of unemployment, and that at present 
Governments are largely powerless, save in conserving forests, 
carrying out irrigation, &c., to cope with it. All they can do, 
and what they must do, is to provide against the distress 
following the cause. 

In part allied to the first cause we examined is the problem 
of supplies of material. Here climate, of course, plays its 
part, as in the well-known case of Australian wool a few 
years ago. Apart from climate there is the wanton wastage 
of material for which man himself is responsible. Take the 
case of rubber as an illustration. The world's rubber-trees 
have been ravaged with such ruthless hands in so short a 
space of time that rubber has become very dear, and that 
dearness becomes a cause of unemployment. Timber, again, 
has been thoughtlessly exploited to such an extent that there 
has been a considerable appreciation in the price of this im- 
portant material in recent years, a fact which has depressed 
employment in the building trades in all countries. These 
causes man may remedy, although not quickly, by careful 
planting and cultivation on a gigantic scale. 

But it is not chmate and waste which we have here alone 
to consider. There may be combination amongst material 
suppliers, long threatened by the American cotton planters, 
in order to secure monopoly prices. And fiscal policy plays 
a great part. In connection with access to materials, Pro- 
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tection cannot be acquitted as a cause of unemployment. 
Under Protection it is dif&cult to restrain the home producers 
of raw, crude, partly manufactured, and wholly manufac- 
tured materials from securing import duties to promote their 
own trades, and therefore necessarily to cause unemployment 
in other trades. The owner of the granite quarry, the master 
of the tanyard, the proprietor of the paper mill, the producer 
of feeding-stuffs, must be forgiven if, when the nation decides 
that import duties are necessary, they claim that while granite 
is the raw material of building and construction, leather the 
raw material of boots, paper the raw material of newspapers 
and books, and feeding-stuffs the raw material of meat and 
milk, these materials are the manufactured articles — the 
finished products — of those who have invested capital in 
producing them. That is why every Protectionist nation 
finds itself compelled to tax raw materials when once it starts 
putting Protection into practice. Thus, Protectionist nations 
possess a cause of unemployment which we, happUy, are free 
from. 

We have next to consider season as a considerable cause 
of unemployment, and here Free Trade and Protection are 
again entirely irrelevant, having power neither to help nor 
to hinder. There are summer trades and winter trades 
employing masses of labour which sometimes, but not often, 
are able to find alternative employments in their off-seasons. 
The building trade is the outstanding example, with its tens 
or hundreds of thousands unemployed for many weeks or 
even months in the winter in great countries like Britain, 
America, and Germany. 

Here a system of labour bureaux may help a little to 
dovetail together summer and winter trades, but only a little, 
and insurance is necessary to preserve those who suffer from 
seasonal fluctuations. We cannot abolish the seasons, but 
we can abolish the distress which now results from the 
seasons. 

Not less fruitful as a cause of unemployment is the progress 
of invention and science exercised to produce labour-saving 
appliances. It cannot be too clearly borne in mind that this 
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is an increasingly important cause. In the old days the 
march of progress was very slow, and units of capital were 
small. To-day new inventions come into use very suddenly, 
for units of capital are large and those who exercise them are 
more awake to the advantages of economising labour. Out- 
standing instances of rapid displacement are furnished by the 
building industry and the cab industry. In the last ten years 
the use of re-inforced concrete in building has displaced tens 
of thousands of craftsmen in the building trade so rapidly 
that the displaced men have been quite unable to find other 
work. This cause, which at present affects large buildings 
only, may come to affect all sorts of building and construc- 
tion, as the value of ferro-concrete is more widely recog- 
nised. 

The London cab industry is a smaller matter in bulk, but 
just as important in principle and to the men concerned. 
In the course of a few years the hansom cab has been swept 
from the streets in thousands by the motor-cab, and, as a 
consequence, thousands of expert drivers find themselves 
thrown out of their old trade and too aged for the new one. 
It is a terrible and cruel process. 

We have to try to perfect arrangements to protect and tide 
over men so dispossessed. Admittedly, the task is a difiScult 
one, but that fact should not bar continuous and generous 
experiments. To leave such men to the tender mercies of 
our existing Poor Laws is unworthy of our civilisation. 

The incidental ruin caused by progress takes another shape 
when it breaks up not employees alone but employers also. 
The amalgamation of businesses, the crushing of little firms by 
big ones, the displacement of all lines of trade by new inven- 
tions, the entry into retail business of a well-equipped joint- 
stock company, spreading its stores all over the land — these 
and allied movements, matters of daily occurrence, break up 
master and man alike. The community at large gains by the 
amalgamation of two firms, the consequent cessation of useless 
competition, and the consequent cheapening of production. 
But that is small consolation to the managers, clerks, and 
travellers sent adrift. So commonplace are these things that 
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there is probably no commercial reader of these lines who 
could not name, from his own personal experience, many cases 
of dire hardship, the direct result of industrial and commercial 
change. There can be no question that at any given moment 
a large percentage of the working community is suffering 
bitterly from progress in an unorganised society. 

I come next to causes set up chiefly by the caprices of 
feminine fashions. The dominion of fashion has rapidly 
extended its borders in recent years, and the effect upon the 
employment of hundreds of thousands of people is exceedingly 
unfortunate. Has the reader ever thought how rapidly trades 
have to adapt themselves to the ever-changing forms in which 
women delight to appear? Suddenly every dress must be 
braided ; result, plenty of employment in the braid trade. 
As suddenly it becomes hopelessly out of date to appear with 
an inch of braid ; result, sudden unemployment in the braid 
trade. This is but one instance of thousands which might be 
adduced. The cause here lies in what we call human nature, 
and surely nothing is more obvious than that tariffs are beside 
the point. I do not know how regularity of employment is to 
be secured in many of the trades which clothe us as long as 
we so rapidly change our ideas as to what particular furs 
or feathers or braids or buttons or embroideries or laces 
should be worn. As things are, a very large number of highly 
skilled workers are played with by the vagaries of taste and 
fashion. 

Another cause of importance which is little realised is change 
of fashion in respect of locality and residential neighbour- 
hoods. When a locality is first " taken up " as a desirable 
place in which to live, there is for a time a great and growing 
demand for workmen in it. Houses and shops are built in 
serried rows, and many workers and their families attracted 
during a period, it may be, of many years. Sooner or later 
comes a check, and it may even be that speculators carry the 
development beyond the limits of prudence, when there comes 
a slump in employment in the district. This sort of thing has 
occurred again and again round London, with the result that 
considerable bodies of under-employed men are found. The 
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same result occurs sometimes through the migration of indus- 
tries within the country, as when a London manufacturing 
firm goes out to seek better quarters twenty or forty miles 
from the metropolis, leaving stranded workers who are not 
always able to follow it, or who, again, in so far as they follow 
it, are a cause of unemployment in the deserted neighbourhood 
through the withdrawal of wages from it. In the rough and 
tumble of these far-reaching changes, thousands of citizens 
are thrown idle. 

As every thinking man knows, war has far fewer victims 
than are caused by the casualties of industrial operations, 
and it is also true that while war is a cause of unemployment, 
it is not one of the greatest causes. War in its economic 
aspect means a sudden diversion of employment into certain 
trades, such as the making of arms and ammunition, of cloth- 
ing, of provisioning, &c. While the war is proceeding, certain 
trades flourish exceedingly at the expense of other trades. 
When the war is over, the trades which have received stimula- 
tion are as suddenly depressed, and great misery is consequent. 
There is also the important fact that able-bodied men have 
been called out of their employments for the field, and that, 
when they return to their homes, they often find it exceedingly 
difficult to replace themselves in situations. The effects of 
war upon employment may be felt, and are usually felt, long 
after the war has ceased, and I should not forget to remind 
the reader that employment is also seriously affected by the 
diversion of capital during a war from peaceful enterprises. 

We have examined a number of specific causes of the dis- 
organisation of labour which we call unemployment. I now 
pass to a general cause which affects the greater part of 
industry. I refer to the fact that industry, as we know it to- 
day, is for the most part carried on in haphazard fashion. Let 
me contrast organised with unorganised industry. Take first 
the Post Office or a railway as a specimen of organisation. 
Each is a monopoly which, as the sole employer of its kind in 
the country or in a certain district, completely controls the 
necessary employment in the industry. As a consequence, it 
is enabled to work with a definite body of workers who enjoy 
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regular employment. Save at special seasons, such as 
Christmas, the Post Office works with a definite army of men 
who have no fear of unemployment, and so within certain 
limits it is with a railway company. Now let the reader con- 
trast the building industry. This is carried on by a great host 
of large and small masters who are continually scrambling for 
contracts. As each contractor wins a contract, he takes a dip 
into a great body of workmen and engages the amount of 
labour which he needs for his work. The system, if system it 
can be called, is one of customary in-and-out employment. It 
is not too much to say that unemployment is tacitly counted 
upon as part of the general conception. If a house is needed, 
tenders for erecting it may be invited from a large number of 
builders, each of whom is prepared to carry out the conditions 
of his tender if he secures the contract. This means, of course, 
that each contractor knows of the existence of an army of 
builders' workmen upon which he may safely rely for labour if 
he wins the contract. Thus in the building trade in all 
countries we find a large number of under-employed workmen 
who get a job one day and are unemployed again in a few 
weeks or months when the job is finished. If the reader 
builds a house and inquires amongst the men who build it, he 
will assuredly find that a proportion of the men, sometimes a 
large proportion, have been unemployed for some time before 
they started to make him a home. The considerable size of 
the manufactures produced make this unorganisation easily 
observed in building, but, of course, similar conditions, only 
varying in degree, exist in a great variety of trades. 

The great mass of casual labourers in our towns, the result of 
unorganisation, is a public shame which brings its punishment 
upon us all. Chronic unemployment is the lot of thousands. 
On any given day in the winter, in Britain or Germany or 
America, there are tens of thousands of unemployed. A week 
after that day there will again be tens of thousands of unem- 
ployed, but not wholly composed of the same units as were 
unemployed on the first day. It is in and out, in and out, all 
the year round, and sometimes months may pass without a 
casual job being found by many workmen. It is a matter of 
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faulty organisation, which ought not to be tolerated by a self- 
respecting people. We do not treat our horses thus, as 
Thomas Carlyle long ago pointed out. We do not work a 
horse to-day and turn him out to starve to-morrow. But that 
is what we do with a large part of our working population. 
Take the actual earnings of a typical London dock labourer as 
given in " West Ham " (published by J. M. Dent & Co.) : 

EAENINGS OP A CASUAL WEST HAM DOCKER IN THREE 
MONTHS OP 1904 

s. d. 

Week ended May 7 33 9 

„ 14 80 4 

)■ >i 21 nil 

., 28 nil 

Average for May 

Week ended June i 

„ 11 

„ 18 

„ ,, 25 ... ... ... 

Average for June 

Week ended July 2 

,. 9 

.. » 16 

„ ,, 23 

„ 30 

Average for July 17 6 

When a man earns 25s. or 303. one week, not knowing 
whether he wiU earn anything at all the next week, can we 
wonder if he becomes careless of consequence? " Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die." I wish that some of those 
who preach at the poor, and are so wanting in humour as 
to believe themselves "courageous" because they "tell the, 
working man of his faults to his face," would reflect on what 
their own characters would probably, almost certainly, have 
become, if they had " graduated at the docks behind a bale of 
wool," as a docker once put it to me, at an early age, and 
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s. 


d. 


nil 


5 


9 


28 





nil 


7 


6 


s. 


d. 


32 


2 


15 


9 


30 


3 


11 


8 


5 


3 
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earned such casual sums as I have indicated for some ten or 
fifteen years. 

Casual labour is necessary, but casual employment is 
quite unnecessary. It needs but a better — in the true sense of 
the word a business-like — -organisation to eliminate the factor. 
Even at the London Docks, one of the old companies, by 
sensible management, long ago found it possible to make 
regular the employment of a large number of their men. The 
casual labour question demands our best energies. From the 
casuals come the hopeless unemployables. Human nature 
is not strong enough to withstand hopeless uncertainty. 
Every day the victims of chance deteriorate — every day a 
proportion of them sink into the abyss. And we stand by and 
wring our hands and ask each other what we shall do to rid 
ourselves of the trouble, overlooking the root cause of it all — 
disorganisation. "We let the machine go creaking on, grinding 
out its inevitable thousands of human wrecks, and then apply 
ourselves vainly to the rehabilitation of those we have allowed 
to become degraded. Surely it were more profitable to 
attend to the machine. 

I next come to what is known as the cycles of trade — to 
those at first sight mysterious alternations of good years and 
bad years which are a feature of commerce in all industrial 
nations. These are again a symptom of unorganisation. 
Supply and demand are as yet uncorrelated, and it is im- 
possible to hope for any substantial correlation for many years 
to come. An enormous number of producers are making goods 
for the consumption of an enormous number of consumers 
all over the world, the units involved numbering some 
1,500,000,000 people. It is impossible for the producers 
accurately to gauge the quantities required by the consumers, 
and periodic overproduction becomes inevitable under the cir- 
cumstances, especially as the producers are competitive with 
each other to meet the calls of the consumer. Hence we get 
alternations of booms and slumps in trade, good and bad years 
succeeding each other in a constant succession. The existence 
of the bad years, indeed, chiefly forces unemployment as a 
problem upon the public mind, and, as in the case of all 
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incurable diseases, the quack is always to the fore. That 
Protection cannot help us here is shown, not only by the 
above plain statement of the cause, but by the existence of 
good and bad years in Protectionist countries. Our own 
slumps in trade are mild as compared with those of America, 
as is illustrated by the American panic of 1907-8. 

Finally, a new form of foreign competition may have an 
effect similar to the introduction of a new machine, and in 
this case an import duty might, by reducing the competition, 
prevent a labour iluctuation, but it can only do so with the 
same economic effect which would obtain if, by legislative 
action, the use of a new invention were prohibited because 
it caused a labour fluctuation — i.e., the general effect on trade 
and employment would not be for good but for ill. 

Thus it needs but to consider these various causes of un- 
employment to understand (1) that Protection has nothing to 
offer as a solution of unemployment, and (2) why unemploy- 
ment is only too well known in all industrial nations, whatever 
their iiscal policies, good, bad, or indifferent. 

Some evidence as to the worldwide character of the 
unemployment problem may usefully be added. In 1908 the 
Washington Department of Commerce and Labour employed 
an official investigator, Mr. W. D. P. Bliss, to prepare a report 
upon unemployment in Europe, and in their official " Bulletin" 
for May they published a long and valuable document from the 
pen of Mr. Bliss, entitled, " What is Done for the Unemployed 
in European Countries." It runs to some 200 pages. It is 
not irrelevant to ask ourselves in the first place why Washing- 
ton needs this report. Is it that the American Department 
has a purely academic interest in a great European social 
question? Not at all. As Mr. Bliss points out, unemploy- 
ment is a commonplace in America itself. He says : 

" There are hundreds of thousands of people in the United 
States who never come before the charitable, and who dislike 
and even denounce charity, who are nevertheless, at least for 
periods of time, bitterly in need of work. Very few working 
men pass through life without being, for a time at least, in 
need of work." 
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That, it is to be feared, is the truth about unemployment 
in the richest industrial country in the world — the country 
•which, above all others, has been gifted by Nature with the 
means of doing work. Mr. Bliss's report is intended to help 
America to deal with the problem which we also have to deal 
with ; that should give Protectionists something to think 
about. Tariff after tariff has been employed in the United 
States, until the full effect of Protection as a cure for 
unemployment should surely by this time have been realised. 
Yet we find Mr. Bliss, an American official, not even mention- 
ing Protection as among the reputed remedies available. His 
200 pages ignore Protection altogether. 

In this, I may remind the reader, the American writer 
agrees with both the Majority and Minority Eeports of our 
own Poor Law Commission, which differed in many things, 
but which agreed in ignoring Protection. 

Another consideration will suggest itself. If Protection 
is a remedy for unemployment, our American investigator 
would have found in Europe one country in particular, the 
United Kingdom, cursed with unemployment, and Germany, 
Prance, Austria, Italy, Spain, Eussia, Switzerland, with con- 
siderable or high tariffs, and no unemployment at all. His 
report would have been a simple one. We can imagine him, 
impressed by the exceptional unemployment in Britain, 
returning to America and saying : " The matter is perfectly 
clear : England has Free Trade and unemployment, Germany 
has ' Tariff Eeform and work for all' " That, of course, is 
what our Protectionists assure the British people is the fact 
of the case. Mr. Bliss, viewing Europe with impartial eyes 
as the citizen of a country where tariffs and unemployment 
are a commonplace, sees a Europe in which unemployment 
is rife in every country, and describes a multitude of 
different methods of combating a general and prevalent 
evil. 

Not only so, but Mr. Bliss has much less to say about 
Britain than about some other countries in Europe. He does 
not seem to have been specially impressed with the quantity 
of unemployment here, and, of course, so far as Government 
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efforts are concerned, he has much more to say about Con- 
tinental than about British efforts. 
I quote from the American synopsis : 

" The most important agencies for providing work for the 
unemployed who are employable are the public employment 
bureaus. These are largely developed in a number of Euro- 
pean countries, but especially in Germany . . . other efforts 
made consist in attempts either to colonise them across the 
seas [here is obviously a reference to this country] or in 
some way to get them back to the land. 

" In connection with the temporarily out-of-work, considera- 
tion is given to trade union out-of-work benefits ; under this 
are included the attempts, mainly in Switzerland, at insurance 
against unemployment, and the ' Ghent ' system, now largely 
developed throughout Belgium and spreading into other 
countries, notably France, whereby the Government may 
supplement the trade union out-of-work benefit by adding to 
it an equal sum. 

" The subject of temporary relief works is considered, and 
the experience of Great Britain, Germany, and Prance is given. 
In Germany, and to a less extent in France, the provision of 
municipal relief works has come to be the rule almost everywinter 
in all the large and not a few of the smaller cities." 

Mr. Bliss gives an account of the German relief stations, 
which assist German workmen travelling in search of work, 
which is worth reproducing, not only because it shows the 
existence of out-of-work Germans, but for its own sake : 

" These relief stations are already organised in many portions 
of the German Empire in such numbers as to be within walking 
distance of each other, and all are connected by telephone. A 
workman travelling in search of work can go from shelter to 
shelter, and at every point learn in which direction he can 
look for work with the most hope of success. A man who 
patronises these stations is compelled to have and to show at 
every shelter at which he applies a little book showing his 
occupation, last place of employment, reason of discharge, &c. 
His being at each place of shelter is carefully noted, and it is 
indicated to which shelter he will next apply. All is under 
complete Governmental or police control ; and if the worker, 
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securing work, departs from his appointed route or has recourse 
to begging, or in any way violates the rules, he can be, and is, 
arrested. If unable to pay for his shelter he is required to 
work in the morning and travel in the afternoon." 

Switzerland also has this system in some cantons, and in 
both countries it is claimed that by its means tramps and 
vagrants have been almost entirely abolished. It should be 
added that the national railways carry travelling workmen 
searching for work at half or one-third the ordinary fares. I 
have myself suggested in the House of Commons, and repeat 
here, that our railway companies should be compelled to give 
similar facilities to unemployed workmen. 

Mr. Bliss also describes the efforts made by the German 
Government so to distribute their orders for work as in part 
to regularise employment as between good and bad years. He 
also describes the German, Swiss, Belgian, Dutch, British 
labour colonies, and so forth. He does not pretend to know 
the numbers of the unemployed in the different countries, but 
very sensibly points out that no man knows those numbers. 
He shows that in 1906 3,187,660 nights' lodgings were furnished 
to transient guests at the German relief shelters, but no man 
knows how many individuals were concerned. He shows that 
in Germany about 1,250,000 and in Austria about 400,000 
situations are filled for unemployed workmen in a year by the 
various employment bureaus, but, again, no one can pretend 
to know how many individual men are represented by these 
figures. They indicate an enormous amount of unemploy- 
ment, but we cannot give a precise or even approximate figure. 
We cannot, with truth, pretend to decide which country carries 
off the unenviable palm of unemployment ; we are only able 
to say with certainty that the problem of unemployment is 
grave and great in all the industrial countries. 

On this head I may add the following quotation from the 
book " Poverty," which Eobert Hunter, the well-known 
sociologist, wrote a few years ago : 

" There are probably in fairly prosperous years no less than 
10,000,000 persons in poverty — that is to say, underfed, under- 
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clothed, and poorly housed. Of these about 4,000,000 persons 
are public paupers. Over 2,000,000 working men are un- 
employed from four to six months in the year. About 500,000 
male emigrants arrive yearly and seek vrork in the very dis- 
tricts where unemployment is greatest. Nearly half of the 
families in the country are propertyless. Over 1,700,000 little 
children are forced to become wage-earners when they should 
still be in school. About 5,000,000 women find it necessary to 
work, and about 2,000,000 are employed in factories, mills, &c. 
Probably no less than 1,000,000 workers are injured or killed 
each year while doing their work, and about 10,000,000 of 
the persons now living will, if the present ratio is kept up, die 
of the preventable disease, tuberculosis." 

Mr. Eobert Hunter recently informed me (1908) that these 
statements had all been the subject of fierce controversy in 
America, and that they remained unshaken by criticism. 

It is the peculiar vice of the tariff controversy that it con- 
centrates attention upon one particular form of Government 
interference, and drags every conceivable subject into a false 
relation with itself. The fiscal question is, in point of fact, 
largely irrelevant to the question of unemployment, as I have 
shown in these pages, and it is necessary for both Free 
Traders and Protectionists to grasp that fact before we shall 
attain to a sufficient devotion to the many forms of effort 
which are necessary if we are gradually to decrease the evil. 

Above all, it is necessary to keep clear heads, and to 
remember that (1) the cure of unemployment and (2) the cure 
of the distress which arises from unemployment are two 
entirely different things. To illustrate my meaning in the 
concrete, I may refer to State insurance against unemployment, 
which we are about to put our hands to. Insurance against 
unemployment helps the man in distress and remedies that 
distress, but do not let us forget that the unemployed work- 
men on the funds is still out of work, and that insurance, 
therefore, leaves unemployment precisely where it was. 

UNEMPLOYMENT, COMPARATIYE — The available 
statistics relating to unemployment in different countries are 
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not precisely comparative, and it is advisable to preface any 
remarks on the subject by repeating what the Board of Trade 
say every month in their official Labour Gazette, that the 
figures from abroad '' cannot he properly used to compare the 
actual level of employment in the United Kingdom with that of 
foreign countries." The reason for this will be obvious on a 
moment's reflection. The chief statistics available are those 
relating to Trade Unionists out of work. As some trades are 
more fluctuating than others it follows that if a country like 
the United Kingdom has included in its unemployment 
statistics a large number of men employed in shipbuilding, a 
violently fluctuating industry, its statistics will look worse 
than those of a country which, like France or Germany, has 
few Trade Unionists who are shipbuilders. Moreover, the 
different returns vary from other causes, such as the con- 
ditions of membership. With this said, I give the latest (I 
write early in December, 1909) Trade Union unemployment 
statistics available : 

UNEMPLOYMENT AMONGST TBADE UNIONISTS 
(In each case the figures relate to persons aU out of work simultaneously) 





No. of Trade 




Proportion 


Oovmtry 


Unionists 
Reported upon 


Date of Eeport 


Eeported 

tJnemplcyed 

Per Cent. 


United Kingdom 


694,930 


Oct., 1909 


7-1 


France 


259,832 


Sept., 1909 


6-8 


Germany 


1,355,964 


Sept., 1909 


i-1 


Belgium 


48,512 


Sept., 1909 


2-1 


Eussia 


13,896 


Feb., 1909 


20-8 


Norway 


9,795 


Sept., 1909 


3-8 


Massachusetts, U.S.A. ... 


113,464 


Sept., 1909 


3'4' 


New York State, U.S.A. ... 


89,227 


June, 1909 


13-1* 



All unemployment from sickness, accident, and strikes excluded. 



It will be seen that the proportions of unemployed vary very 
greatly, the highest figures being those of New York State and 
Eussia, and the lowest those of Belgium. In the United States, 
employment in the State of Massachusetts, although bad, is 
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BRITISH TRADE UNION UNEMPLOYMENT, BASED BY THE 
BOARD 0¥ TRADE ON RETURNS BY TRADE UNIONS 

(Contrasted with our Imports of Manufactures for Home Consumption) 





Tbade Union Unemplotmbnt 












(4) Imports 


Year 


(1) Engineer- 
ing.', Ship- 
building, 


(2) All other 
Trade 
UnionB 


(3) Mean of 
Columns 


of Manufac- 
tures only 
for Home 
Consumption 




and Metal 


making 


land 2 




Trades only 


Beturns 








Per Cent. 


Per Cent. 


Per Cent. 


MUlion £ 


1860 


1-9 


1-8 


1-85 


22-2 


1861 


5-5 


1-9 


3-7 


24-0 


1862 


90 


31 


6-05 


267 


1863 


6-7 


2-7 


4'7 


27-7 


1864 


30 


0-9 


1-95 


31-2 


1865 


2-4 


12 


1-8 


32-2 


1866 


39 


1-4 


2-65 


36-6 


1867 


9-1 


3-5 


6-3 


36-9 


1868 


10-0 


3-5 


6-75 


40-9 


1869 


8-9 


3-0 


5-95 


41-5 


1870 


4-4 


31 


3-75 


47-2 


1871 


1-3 


2-0 


1-65 


41-3 


1872 


09 


1-0 


0-95 


47-3 


1873 


1'4 


0-9 


1-15 


48-7 


1874 


2-3 


0-9 


1-6 


53-3 


1875 


3-5 


0-9 


2-2 


57'9 


1876 


6-2 


1-6 


3-4 


58-4 


1877 


6-3 


2-5 


4-4 


61-8 


1878 


90 


3-5 


6-25 


61-3 


1879 


15-3 


6-1 


10-7 


57-2 


1880 


6-7 


3-8 


6-25 


650 


1881 


3-8 


3-3 


3-55 


627 


1882 


2-3 


2-4 


2-35 


65-4 


1883 


2-7 


2-5 


2-6 


67-4 


1884 


10-8 


3-5 


715 


631 


1885 


12-9 


4-2 


8-65 


63-8 


1886 


13-5 


5-6 


9-65 


63-3 


1887 


10-4 


39 


716 


630 


1888 


60 


2-3 


415 


69-6 


1889 


2-3 


1-8 


2-05 


74-4 


1890 


2-2 


20 


21 


73-5 


1891 


41 


2-7 


3-4 


760 


1892 


7-7 


4-7 


6-2 


76-6 


1893 


11-4 


40 


7-7 


75-4 


1894 


11-2 


3-2 


7-2 


77-8 


1895 


8-2 


3-8 


6-0 


84-7 


1896 


4-2 


2-5 


3-35 


92-1 


1897 


4-8 


21 


3-45 


94-7 


1898 


40 


1-9 


2-95 


96-1 


1899 


2-4 


1-7 


2-05 


104-1 


1900 


a-6 


2-3 


2-45 


110-1 


1901 


3-8 


2-9 


3-35 


109-4 


1902 


5-5 


2-9 


4-2 


115-6 


1903 


6-6 


3-4 


5-0 


116-3 


1904 


8-4 


4-4 


6-4 


115-8 


1905 


6-6 


3'9 


5-25 


121-4 


1906 


4-1 


3-3 


3-7 


130-2 


1907 


4-9 


30 


3-95 


127-9 


1908 


12-5 


4-8 


8-66 


119-8 
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much better than in New York State ; that is partly because 
of the fact already referred to, that the proportion of fluctuating 
trades included in the figures varies as between the two States. 
Unfortunately, only these two States make such returns, but 
the figures serve a useful purpose in warning us how absurd 
it is to compare offhand the statistics of, say, Britain and 
Germany. The German and Belgian figures must be con- 
sidered in relation not only to the warning already given, but 
to the fact that the employers of both these countries very 
largely practise the system of working short time all round 
instead of discharging workmen. As to Germany, we know 
that the public labour exchanges find situations for about 
1,250,000 unemployed per annum, but again there are no 
figures for other countries with which this may be fairly 
compared. 

My only reason for printing the above statistics at all is that 
they are so frequently misused that it is necessary to point out 
their true nature. We are not entitled to compare them, or to 
draw conclusions from them as to comparative unemployment 
rates in the various countries. All we are entitled to do is to 
assert that they prove most conclusively that Protection does 
not, as Mr. Chamberlain alleged on May 17, 1905, in addressing 
Trade Unionists, offer " two jobs for one man." 

Our own Board of Trade Trade Unionist unemployment 
figures are widely misunderstood. They relate in a consider- 
able proportion to fluctuating trades. This fact is brought out 
very clearly in the figures, on p. 283, published by the Board 
of Trade in Blue Book Cd. 4954. 

Here the reader has before him all the facts necessary to 
decide whether or not imports of manufactures cause un- 
employment. 

The first column shows unemployment in the fluctuating 
trades which bulk up our Trade Union unemployment rate. 
The second column shows unemployment in the other trades 
reported upon. The third column shows the mean of the 
other two columns. The fourth column shows our imports of 
manufactured articles year by year. 

If imports cause unemployment, then the first three columns 
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would show a continuous rise corresponding to the rise in 
imports. As a matter of fact, what is actually shown is that 
unemployment goes up and down, up and down, and that at 
times when imports fall, unemployment grows worse and not 
better. It will also be seen that when employment improves, 
our imports almost invariably rise. Look, for example, at the 
very good year 1899, when the fluctuating trades had only 
2-4 per cent, unemployed, and other trades only 1'7 per cent. 
In that year imports of manufactures rose by £8,000,000. 
Take, again, 1908, when employment declined. In that 
year, imports of manufactures fell by £8,000,000. 

I have noticed that the Tariff Eeform League circulate 
as representative American unemployment statistics, and as 
comparable with ours (indeed, actually compared with ours) the 
figures of the American Federation of Labour. It should be 
understood that these figures relate to only about 90,000 men 
in a population of nearly 90,000,000 and that they are worth- 
less for purposes of comparison. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE "TARIFF REFORM" 
AGITATION — I think it necessary to illustrate in this work 
the methods by which the neo-Proteotionists are endeavouring 
to convert the working classes to what they call " Tariff 
Eeform." A London newspaper, the Daily Express, which 
for many months printed prominently on its front page the 
words 

TARIFF BEEOBM 

MEANS 
WORK FOE ALL, 



published, between May 18 and June 21, 1909, thirty-five 
articles, of considerable length, professing to be a detailed 
"Inquiry" into the effects of a tariff on the employment 
of labour. The articles were freely decorated with such 
headings as these : 

" More Wobk foe Oveb 71,000 Hands." 

" WoBK AND Wages foe 40,000 Moee." 
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" Astonishing Eetuen feom the Silk Teadb." 

"Feeb Tbade Euin." 

In gross, the articles promised that, given an average duty 
of 10 per cent, on imports of manufactures, certain British 
industries could employ 534,675 " extra hands," and increase 
their wages bills by £765,372, or £39,799,344 pee annum. 

Let us see how this cheerful result was arrived at. The 
Daily Express issued a circular to a proportion of the firms in 
certain trades, asking them to answer the following questions ; 

" A. — If the Government by an Order in Council imposed 
an ad valorem duty of 10 per cent, on imported manufactured 
goods and parts in your line of manufacture, do you think 
your trade would be increased thereby ? 

"B. — How many extra hands do you estimate you would 
be enabled to employ ? 

" C. — What would you estimate your weekly wage bill would 
be increased by? " 

These naive inquiries were addressed indiscriminately to all 
sorts of producers, without qualifications or warnings as to the 
range of the trades circularised. Thus the Express addressed 
bootmakers without telling them that it was also asking the 
leather-makers how many extra hands leather-makers could 
employ if given a duty of 10 per cent, to enable them to tax 
the bootmakers. 

In the industries which it "examined," the Daily Express 
tells us, in the course of its articles, that it " believes " there 
are firms numbering 26,400. By diligently adding the 
numbers which it teUs us it has circularised, we find that 
4,800 of these firms were addressed. Of the 4,800 addressed, 
only 636 were foolish enough to give definite answers to the 
Express questions. This fact is a tribute to the common sense 
of the overwhelming majority of the firms circularised. 

To exhibit the method in more detail, let me give the figures 
of the Daily Express for electrical engineering. The Express 
tells us : 

There are some 2,000 firms in the industry. 

188 of these were circularised. 
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Only 78 of these replied. 

Of the 78, 30 were " evasive " or " unfavourable." 

Of the balance of 48, only 18 gave definite estimates of what 
they thought they might gain by a 10 per cent. duty. 

Thus, on its own confession, the Express obtained definite 
information from only 18 firms out of 2,000 which it says it 
knows of. Yet, while making this confession, it coolly argues 
from the 18 firms to the entire trade. 

The 18 firms, it appears, told the Daily Express that, given 
a 10 per cent, duty, they could employ : 

Extra hands, 74,060. 

Extra weekly wages, £119,600. 

The problem before the Daily Express was how to magnify 
these figures to make them, in the terminology of its headline, 
" striking." This is how it went about the business. I quote 
its own words : 

" The 18 firms who give figures form 23 per cent, of the 
total number who replied. Approximately, there are 2,000 
firms engaged in the manufacture of electrical apparatus, 
fittings, and machinery. If only 23 per cent, of these could 
provide increased employment and wages in the same propor- 
tion as the firms who give figures, the totals would be, 
estimated for whole trade : 

" Extra hands, 74,060. 

" Extra weekly wages, £119,600." 

This childish application of rule of three promises the 
payment of : 

£6,219,200 per annwm in extra wages in the electrical 
industry. 

Let us think what that means. The very lowest value of 
the electrical goods which would have to be made for the 
wages bill to rise £6,219,200 is twice that sum, or £12,438,400. 
That is to say, imports of these goods would have to be 
reduced by £12,438,400. What, then, were our imports of 
electrical goods and machinery last year? 

They amounted to only £1,678,000. That is to say, if a 
10 per cent, duty shut out all electrical imports, and the goods 
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shut out were made here, the wages bill would not rise by 
more than £880,000. As a matter of fact, even this figure is 
an exaggeration, for 50 per cent, of the value of production is 
too high as an estimate of wages. 

As a matter of fact, a duty of 10 per cent, would reduce our 
electrical imports very little. 

By the wholesale application of the " method " just exposed 
in detail, the Daily Express considers a number of important 
trades, and arrives at results which I now summarise in the 
table on p. 289. In the first column I show the absurdly 
small number of definite answers upon which the Express 
" calculates." The second and third columns show the 
Express "calculations." The fourth column shows the extra 
product which would he needed to yield the extra wages, taking 
wages as half product. The fifth column shows our imports in 
the industry, in 1908, where it is possible to state them. 

It will be seen that upwards of £79,598,680 additional pro- 
duet would have to be made in order to yield the extra wages 
in these industries promised by the Daily Express. But our 
total imports of manufactures for home consumption in 1908 
only came to £120,000,000. Is it pretended that a trumpery 
import duty of 10 per cent, would reduce this figure by 
£79,598,688 ? The imports of manufactures by Germany and 
the United States amount in each case to about £100,000,000 
per annum, and if high duties do not keep manufactures out 
of those countries, how can it be contended that small duties 
here would have such a tremendous effect ? 

If the table is carefully examined it will be seen that there 
is no logical relation between the import column and the 
" extra wages " column. If the Express inquiry had been 
genuine there would have been a fairly constant ratio between 
the imports and the extra trade promised. 

In some cases the amount of extra wages promised is 
greater than the total import. For example, quarrymen are 
promised £1,990,040 of extra wages, whereas the imports are 
valued at only £1,219,000. In quite a number of cases the 
amount of extra product needed to yield the extra wages is 
greater than the amount of the actual imports. See in par- 
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ANALYSIS 


OF DAILY EXPRESS INQUIRY 




to 

■2 


Express Calculation 


Extra Output 


Imports for 


Industry 








needed to 

yield Extra 

Wages 


Home CoD- 

sumption in 

1908 




S-g 

S 


Extra 


Extra Wages 






Bands 


per Annum 






Motors and cycles 


29 


40,320 


3,197,376 


6,394,752 


£ 
3,948,000 


Silk 


13 


11,780 


573,248 


1,146,496 


9,897,000 


Electrical 


18 


74,060 


6,219,200 


12,438,400 


1,677,000 


Leather, boots ... 


39 


28,875 


1,938,300 


3,876,600 


10,503,000 


Hardware 


38 


27,840 


2,081,040 


4,162,080 


? 


Glass 


21 


7,245 


546,030 


1,092,000 


2,705,000 


Optical 


13 


3,430 


280,280 


560,560 


925,000 


Jewellery 


20 


6,916 


484,120 


968,240 


1,102,000 


Fancy leather ... 


13 


5,580 


380,460 


660,920 


? 


Lace 


15 


6,630 


663,000 


1,326,000 


1,930,000 


Woollen 


39 


51,000 


3,198,000 


6,396,000 


8,393,000 


Quarrying 


18 


26,875 


1,990,040 


3,980,080 


1,219,000 


Guns 


8 


7,560 


751,296 


1,502,592 


97,000 


Musical instru- 












ments 


8 


6,528 


726,648 


1,453,296 


961,000 


Cutlery 


21 


2,369 


230,308 


460,616 


157,000 


Pottery 


16 


8,224 


210,912 


421,824 


791,000 


Cement 


13 


1,891 


133,224 


266,448 


115,000 


Tobacco pijTes ... 


4 


442 


32,448 


64,896 


? 


Engineering 


113 


69,720 


5,722,080 


11,444,160 


3,472,000 


Cotton, linen. 












hosiery, and 












dress goods 












generally (1) ... 


26 


49,680 


2,511,600 


5,023,200 


? 


Wood- working ... 


27 


8,208 


673,920 


1,347,840 


1,750,000 


Brush 


6 


3,744 


232,128 


464,256 


338,000 


Fancy box 


15 


1,150 


54,600 


109,200 


? 


Paper and sta- 












tionery 


58 


14,070 


775,320 


550,640 


5,650,000 


Chemical 


15 


4,032 


329,472 


658,944 


8,414,000 


Iron and steel ... 


30 


66,528 


5,559,840 


11,119,680 


7,390,000 


Miscellaneous ... 


? 


2,478 


159,484 


318,968 


? 


Milling 


? 


2,500 


195,000 


390,000 


7,020,000 


Total ... 


636 


534,675 


£39,799,344 


£79,598,688 


? 
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ticular the lines electrical, quarrying, musical instruments, 
cutlery, cement, engineering, brushes, iron and steel, and 
guns. In the last case imports are only £97,000; yet the 
Express promises gun-makers £751,296 more wages ! This 
fact alone reduces the inquiry to nonsense. 

It will be seen that in the fifth column a note of interrogation 
appears opposite some items. This is because the imports are 
either so small as not to be noted at the Customs House {e.g., 
fancy boxes and tobacco pipes), or the Express classification 
is obscure or ridiculous. Eor example, under " hardware " the 
Express actually includes wood flooring, and it does not tell us 
what it means by " fancy leather." 

The implied promise to tax raw materials to protect their 
producers should not go unnoticed. The Express, throwing 
overboard Mr. Chamberlain's programme, promises quarrymen 
to put a 10 per cent, tax on stone, slates, and granite. If 
these are not " raw materials," what substances can be de- 
scribed as such ? And if the man who owns a stone-quarry is 
to have a duty, how can we refuse one to the owner of an iron- 
mine or a tin-mine or a copper-mine ? If granite coming in 
is a real cause of unemployment, imports of iron ore, pyrites, 
tin, &c., must also rob the British workman of wages. But 
if we tax all these articles, what is to become of the work and 
wages of the tens of thousands of British workmen who work 
on imported raw material, and who would have no work to do 
if they were made dearer by taxes ? 

As I remarked at the beginning, the Daily Express, in its 
circularising, made no reference to taxes on materials. Let 
me supply the all-important questions which the Express 
forgot to ask when it addressed itself to bootmakers, bag- 
makers, purse-makers, saddlery-makers, machine-belt makers, 
and other users of leather : 

(a) If the Government by an Order in Council imposed an 
ad valorem duty of 10 per cent, on the imported leather which 
you use as a material, do you think your trade would be 
decreased thereby ? 

(b) How many hands do you estimate you would be enabled 
to discharge ? 
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(c) What would you estimate your weekly wage bill to be 
decreased by ? 

The Express shows itself completely incapable of ap- 
preciating the importance of untaxed materials. On June 1, 
1909, it said : 

" While the exports of boots and shoes exceeded the imports 
by £1,370,166, the imports of leather exceeded the exports by 
no less than £7,261,605. These figures indicate in a striking 
manner how the injury inflicted by dumped foreign leather 
has been out of all proportion to the advantages derived by the 
boot manufacturers." 

Thus the Express showed that it imagines export trade alone 
to benefit by untaxed leather imports. It altogether forgets 
that by far the greater part of our boot and other leather- 
using trades is concerned with the home market, and that Free 
Leather is absolutely indispensable if these trades are to 
flourish. 

It would be bad enough if the Express inquiry was simply 
an exhibition of sheer ignorance, for in such a serious matter 
the public have a right to demand from newspapers a sober 
attempt to understand trade and industry. On June 10th the 
Express clearly exhibited something worse than ignorance. It 
had to deal with the cotton trade, that industrial miracle which 
is a just cause of national pride and foreign admiration (see 
Cotton). The Express knew this much at least — that it 
would not do to treat cotton by itself. There was no excuse 
for not giving cotton separate treatment, for it is one of our 
greatest industries, and has a total product valued at over 
£176,000,000 per annum. What did the Express do? 
Knowing that no possible " calculations " could conceal our 
astonishing supremacy in this trade, the Express mixed it up 
with other trades with which it has nothing whatever to do. 
The Express heading runs : " Cotton, linen, hosiery, and dress 
goods generally." By mixing cotton manufactures with 
scarves, collars, cravats, mantles, costumes, and so forth, the 
Express audaciously appUed to a great trade which would be 
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ruined by Tariff "Eeform " its absurd Eule of Three calcula- 
tions, based on a few vague assertions made by persons who 
have no more to do with cotton than the Editor of the Daily 
Express. 

The Daily Express applied the same method of obscuration 
to the proud British shipbuilding industry. We may wonder 
to how many British shipbuilders the Express addressed its 
question about a 10 per cent. duty. No ships are imported 
into this country, and a 10 per cent, tax on iron and steel, and 
other shipbuilding materials, would ruin our great shipbuilders. 
What does the Express do in this case ? It carefully mixes 
shipbuilding with engineering generally, and then, on the 
strength of a small proportion of Protectionist engineers, 
applies its calculations to the whole. If the Express desired to 
give its readers a fair view of British industry, surely it would 
have given shipbuilding, like cotton, a line to itself. The 
Express, however, found it impossible to suppress the state- 
ment it received from Harland and Wolff, the great Belfast 
shipbuilders, who declared that a 10 per cent, duty would be 
" disastrous to shipbuilding and engineering and other trades." 

If the reader will turn again to the table of trades which 
were the subject of this Express " inquiry," he will be struck 
by a number of significant omissions. The Daily Express 
turned a blind eye to the industries which employ the largest 
number of people, viz., railways, mining, cotton, buUding, 
agriculture, printing, iron and steel, engineering, and ship- 
building. It is thus the most important of our industries 
which the Express has either ignored altogether, or obscured 
by connection with less important trades. To these let us not 
forget to add shipping, which, directly and indirectly, gives 
profit and honour and commercial prestige to this country, and 
which, in common with other industries we have named, is 
totally ignored by this farcical exposition of a policy which 
would bring it disaster. 

It may be thought by some that it is scarcely worth while 
to pay such arguments as these of the Daily Express the 
compliment of serious criticism. Let it not be forgotten, 
however, that it is precisely such arguments which form the 
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stock-in-trade of the Protectionist agitation as it makes its 
appeal to the popular ear. 

Pew people have at hand the means to check such 
" statistics " as those of the Daily Express, and it is idle to 
ignore the fact that converts to Protection are readily made by 
such means. The Daily Express has a circulation of about 
200,000 a day, I believe ; I put this article on record, therefore, 
as a description of a form of Protectionist argument, which 
no man would dare to utter in the House of Commons, but 
which many men make it their business to disseminate 
throughout the country. If the nation is to be converted 
to Protection, let us have on record the means of conversion 
used. 

UNITED KINGDOM— The United Kingdom in two most 
important points is favoured by Nature in respect of the 
primary conditions of trade and industry. The first is that 
she is one of the three great coal producers {see Coal), and 
the second that she has an excellent seaboard, no part of 
her interior being over 100 miles from tide-water. She has 
also an excellent geographical position at the gates of Europe. 
On the other hand, Britain has poor mineral resources other 
than coal. Pree Trade has made the most of coal and sea- 
board by permitting her coal to draw all the world's materials 
to her shores {see Coal), and by making her a universal free 
port, to the great gain of her commerce and shipping. British 
wealth, it cannot too clearly be borne in mind, has been 
created not by working upon British resources, but by 
developing within her borders products brought from the 
three corners of the world. The Open Port policy has 
triumphed. Without it the 121,000 square miles of British 
area would not, in 1909, sustain as many as 44,000,000 people. 
(See Ebeb Trade and Peotection.) 

The progress of British commerce before and after Free 
Trade is exhibited in the following figures : 
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OOMMEECE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM IN A CENTUEY 
(In Millions of £) 



Year 


Total 
Imports 


Imports 
Re-exported 


Exports of 
British 
Goods 


Total 

Visible 

Commerce 


1805 ... 






Not known 


Not known 


38 


? 


1810 ... 






t) 




48 


_^ 


1815 ... 








1^ 


52 




1820 ... 






J, 


J 


36 




1825 ... 






ij 


jj 


39 




1830 ... 






,1 


)» 


38 




1835 ... 






)> 


tt 


47 


1 


1840 ... 








1 ) 


51 


__ 


1845 ... 








)» 


60 


jj 


1850 ... 






,, 




71 


^^ 


1855 ... 






148 


21 


96 


260 


1860 ... 






210 


29 


136 


875 


1865 ... 






271 


53 


166 


490 


1870 ... 






303 


44 


199 


546 


1875 ... 






374 


58 


223 


655 


1880 ... 






411 


63 


223 


697 


1885 ... 






871 


58 


213 


642 


1890 ... 






421 


65 


263 


749 


1895 ... 






417 


60 


226 


703 


1900 ... 






523 


63 


291* 


877 


1905 ... 






565 


78 


330* 


973 


1907 ... 






646 


92 


426' 


1,166 


1908 ... 






593 


80 


377* 


1,050 



* From 1900 onwards these figures include exports of ships, which were not 
recorded before 1899. 

Unfortunately, the values of British imports were not 
recorded until the year 1854, but the exports of the first half 
of the nineteenth century are known and given above. 

Here the reader has before him the stationary character of 
British commerce during fifty years of Protection, and the 
magnificent growth of British commerce during fifty years of 
Free Trade. 

It should not be forgotten that our shipping earnings and 
other " invisible exports '' are not shown in the export column, 
but what they earn in imports is, of course, shown in the 
import column. Indeed, the import column most truly 
exhibits the progress of British commerce, because a nation 
only exports in order to gain imports. 
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The nature of British commerce is analysed in the following 
table : 

COMMERCE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM ANALYSED 
(In MillionB of £) 





Imports for Home 
ConBumption 


Exports of British 
Make 


Pood, tobacco ... 
Eaw materials ... 
Manufactures ... 
Miscellaneous ... 


1900 

207-9 

138-8 

110-6 

2-6 


1907 

235-1 

188-7 

127-9 

2-2 


1900 

14-2 

44-5 

228-8 

3-7 


1907 
22-7 
55-0 

8420 
6-3 


Total ... 


459-9 


553-9 


291-2 


426-0 



The table may be summed up by saying that Britain chiefly 
imports food and raw materials, and chiefly exports manu- 
factured articles. The years compared in the above table were 
both boom years, so that the comparison is a fair and valuable 
one. 

The foregoing tables give a broad idea of the nature and 
development of British commerce. I give on page 298 a more 
detailed view of our oversea trade, based on the Board of Trade 
Blue Book (Cd. 4954). It will be seen that our oversea trade 
has far more, than Ic&pt face with our increase of population. 
How, in view of these facts, it is possible for the Protectionists 
to continue to spread their fancy pictures of a declining British 
commerce it is difficult to say. The responsibility incurred in 
proclaiming the ruin of British trade to the world at large is 
very great, and it should not be lightly incurred. I regret to 
say that Tariff " Eeform " jeremiads have even found their 
way into foreign Consular Eeports. In the United States 
Daily Consular Eeport of April 18, 1904, I found a striking 
instance of this. In the index appeared " Great Britain losing 
her Colonial Trade," and on turning to the page named I 
found an official report beginning as follows : 
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" Gbeat Bbitain Losing Hbe Colonial Teadb 

" A report has been received here [Washington] of a lecture 
delivered in London by Mr. W. A. S. Dewins, Secretary of the 
Tariff Commission, in vyhich he claimed that, taking the whole 
of the British possessions in a group, the same movement had 
been observed in each instance — the percentage of British 
trade diminished in comparison vrith the foreign trade of the 
Colonies." 

And so forth. These American Consular Reports are sent 
gratis to the American newspapers, who quote from them 
freely, and so the words of Mr. "Dewins" (a misprint, of 
course, for Hewins) were circulated all over America, and 
something more was neatly and effectively done to destroy 
British commercial prestige. I myself took the trouble to 
write to the Washington officials and give them the facts 
of the case, but I fear my effort never caught up the mis- 
representation. The report, I should add, reached Washing- 
ton from the United States Consulate-General at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, which shows that Mr. Hewins's unfortunate utterance 
reached Canada before it reached America, and proves how 
these things go round the world. How was the American 
Consul-General at Nova Scotia to know what was the real 
meaning of the "percentages'" referred to? How could he 
imagine that the facts relating to British exports to British 
possessions are as follows ? 

BEITISH EXPOETS TO BRITISH POSSESSIONS ONLY, 
1855-1907 



Average of 1855-59 


37,000,000 


1865-69 


50,000,000 


1875-79 


67,000,000 


1885-89 


79,000,000 


1895-99 


81,000,000 


In the year 1907 


137,000,000 



If the American Consul had known the facts he would never 
have gathered from Mr. Hewins, or stated in his report, that 
" Great Britain is losing her Colonial trade." Another point 
should be noticed. The Consul refers gravely to the Tariff 
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" Commiasion." How was he to know that a private body of 
British Protectionists had adopted the title of " Commission," 
a word which all over the world implies in such a connection 
the status of State appointment ? 

In view of the table on page 298 and its wonderful record of 
progress we may well recall the opening speech of Mr. Cham- 
berlain's fiscal campaign (Glasgow, October 6, 1903), in which 
he said (speaking to a brief made by a sensational journalist — 
Mr. J. L. Garvin) : 

" What are the facts ? The year 1900 was the record year 
of British trade. . . . The year 1902 — last year — was nearly 
as good, and yet, if you will compare your trade in 1872, 
thirty years ago, with the trade of 1902 — the export trade 
— you will find that there has been a moderate increase of 
22 milUons. That, I think, is something like 7^^ per cent. 
Meanwhile, the population has increased 30 per cent. Can 
you go on supporting your population at that rate of increase, 
when even in the best of years you can only show so much 
smaller an increase in your foreign trade?" 

The facts, as we have seen, are entirely at variance with 
this statement. The British population has rapidly increased, 
but our oversea trade per head has increased even faster. 
What Mr. Chamberlain did was to compare the exceptional 
year 1872, when our trade rose abnormally through the effect 
of the Franco-German War, to the year 1902, when our trade 
suffered by our own war in South Africa. 

The distribution of British commerce between foreign 
countries and British Possessions is worth careful examination. 
In the table printed on page 299 the facts on this head since 
1854 are presented in a form which enables the respective 
proportions of our foreign and imperial trade to be seen at 
a glance. The really remarkable fact about these figures is 
the persistency of the proportion of foreign to colonial trade. 
It is not true that "trade follows the flag." While our 
Colonial trade is happily great and increasing, our foreign 
trade is not less expansive and prosperous. Yet at the 
beginning of the fiscal controversy in 1903 nothing was 
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commoner than the assertion that our Colonial trade alone 
saved our commerce from decline. In the articles which 
" briefed" Mr. Chamberlain, published in the Daily Telegraph 
by Mr. J. L. Garvin in 1903, we read : 

" The result of thirty years' trading, we say, is that our 
commercial supremacy, except in the case of our commerce 
under the flag, has been destroyed." 

Apparently believing this, Mr. Chamberlain, speaking at 
Liverpool on October 27, 1903, said : 

" In almost exactly the same proportion in which the trade 
with these foreign protected countries has continuously faUen 
ofif, trade with our Colonies and possessions has continuously 
risen ; and if we have good trade to-day, if the last year, 1902, 
was one of the best years that British trade has known, it is 
not thanks to the foreign trade, which has decreased, but it is 
thanks to the Colonial trade, which has increased." 

It is pleasant to turn from the misguided misrepresentations 
of British trade in which Protectionists have permitted them- 
selves to indulge to matters which demand our serious atten- 
tion as a nation. In dealing with German progress (see 
Geemany), I have pointed out what I believe to be the real 
causes of her success since 1870. She has since that date 
redoubled her exertions to educate her people, so that at the 
present time she is far ahead of us in scientific training. She 
has given her citizens a magnificent State insurance system 
which saves them from the worst vicissitudes of industrial 
life. She has labour bureaux to grease the creaking wheels of 
unorganised industry. She has a State canal and railway 
system which gives her more internal Free Trade (and in a 
larger population and area) than we possess. In all these 
points it is necessary for the United Kingdom to "wake up." 
If we have done so much without these things, how much 
more we could hope to do if in the United Kingdom scientific 
captains of industry led a better trained people. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA— The United States of 
America is by far the richest country in point of natural 
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resources in the world. In mere area she has 3,600,000 square 
miles against our 121,000, but that is the least part of it. 
The great American area is rich in natural fertility and range 
of climate, in coal and water power, in petroleum and natural 
gas, in iron and copper and silver. Above all, the United 
States is the greatest coal country in the world {see Coal). 
Here is a comparison of the United Kingdom and the United 
States in respect of natural resources in the year 1906 : 

NATURAL RESOUBCES OP BRITAIN AND AMERICA 



Production of — 


United Kingdom 


United States 


Coal (tons) 


.. 251,000,000 ... 


.. 370,000,000 


Iron ore (tons) 


.. 15,500,000 ... 


.. 43,000,000 


Copper (lb.) ... 


.. 130,000,000 ... 


.. 298,000,000 


Silver (oz.) 


3,000 ... 


.. 56,500,000 


Petroleum (barrels) . 


nil 


.. 126,500,000 


Natural Gas (dollars) 


nil 


.. 46,900,000 


Wheat (bushels) 
Cotton (bales) ... 


.. 60,800,000 ... 


.. 735,000,000 


nil 


.. 13,300,000 


Wool (lb.) 


.. 130,000,000 ... 


.. 298,000,000 



The reader will see from these figures how thoughtless it 
is to compare the two countries in point of prosperity or 
industry, without reference to what Nature has given them. 
The fact is that America is a world in herself, and that 
Protection cannot therefore work the harm in her economy 
that it would work in ours. Either the Dingley Tariff 
or the new American tariff of August 5, 1909, would ruin 
either Britain or Germany if they were foolish enough to 
adopt it. 

I give on page 302 the American official analysis of United 
States commerce in the same form as that in which I stated 
British commerce. 

Unhke Britain, the United States chiefly imports manu- 
factured articles, and chiefly exports food and raw 
materials. The average Protectionist is quite unaware of 
these facts, and will probably rub his eyes when he sees the 
figures on page 302. He can obtain confirmation of them 
by consulting the official American trade returns at the 
Commercial Intelligence Office of the Board of Trade. 
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OOMMEEOE OP THE UNITED STATES 
(In MiUions of £) 





Imports (almost entirely 
for Home Consumption) 


Exports of American * 
Produce 




1900 


1907 


1900 


1907 


Food 

Raw materials ... 

Manufactures 

Miscellaneous 


48-1 

57-6 

YO-3 

1-1 


64-2 

99'4 

133-0 

2-2 


113-7 

67-8 

101-0 

3-1 


106-9 

123-6 

154-2 

1-6 


Total 


1771 


298'8 


285-6 


386-2 



A ridiculous degree of Protection has prevented the United 
States from becoming a great competitor of Britain and 
Germany in the -world's markets, and it has ruined her oversea 
shipping, -which has fallen from 2,546,000 tons in 1860 to 
871,000 tons in 1907. {See also Expoets, Compaeative, and 
Impoets, Compaeative.) 



WAGES — Wages, the remuneration of labour, can only be 
paid out of the product of labour, or out of what can be 
exchanged for the product of labour. The last point is of 
profound importance, because of the distinction between real 
and nominal -wages. Nominal wages are the money wages, or 
mere coins which a man receives from his employer. Eeal 
wages are the commodities — food, fuel, housing, clothes, and 
other necessaries and comforts — which a man can purchase 
with his nominal wages. Under Free Trade a workman is 
enabled to exchange his labour, by means of his nominal 
wages, for real wages in the shape of the cheapest and best 
commodities which the whole world has to offer. 

The Board of Trade showed in the Fiscal Blue Book of 1903 
that, comparing the prices of articles in 1871 with their prices 
in 1902, there was an all-round fall which may be expressed 
by saying that you could buy as much in 1902 for £78 16s. as 
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BEITISH WAGES 

STATEMENT SHOWING BY THE METHOD OF INDEX 
NUMBERS THE GROWTH OF MONEY WAGES IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

(Wages at the end of 1900 are represented as 100) 





iORIOUL- 
TUBE 


COAI, 

MiNiNa 


,p____._ Bthldino Enginebb 

lEXTILE TBABES ING 


un-weighted mean 

of peeoeding 
Gboups of Tbades 


DO 


u 'S' 


i s 


-rcJ 


3 <:f 










1 « 
s § 

■■3 w 


Hewers 
(Weighted Peroen 
age changes in 
Principal District 


Cotton Spinners 

and Weavers, an 

Linen and Jute 

Operatives 


Bricklayers, 
Carpenters and 
Joiners, and Maso 

(Mean ol 74 Batef 


Fitters, Turners 

Ironf ounders an( 

Patternmakers 

(Mean of 36 Ratei 


•i-S 


II 
■3.2 


1874 


93-22 


88-90 


106-67 


81-11 


88-77 


91-73 


91-36 


1875 


93-79 


79-38 


104-89 


84-45 


88-99 


90-30 


89-43 


1876 


94-92 


70-66 


104-89 


87-78 


88-86 


89-42 


88-05 


1877 


94-92 


65-65 


102-22 


90-00 


88-86 


88-33 


86-68 


1878 


94-35 


61-98 


92-45 


88-89 


8805 


85-14 


82-84 


1879 


92-09 


62-11 


88-01 


86-67 


87-86 


83-35 


81-16 


1880 


91-53 


61-45 


89-78 


85-55 


88-05 


83-27 


81-21 


1881 


9153 


63-23 


94-23 


85-55 


89-36 


84-78 


83-09 


1882 


91-53 


67-91 


94-23 


85-55 


89-94 


85-83 


84-41 


1883 


92-09 


69-24 


93-33 


84-45 


90-09 


86-84 


84-28 


1884 


91-53 


65-67 


93-56 


84-45 


89 99 


86-04 


83 42 


1885 


90-40 


63-10 


90-22 


84-45 


89-96 


83-63 


81-93 


1886 


89-83 


61-09 


89-34 


84-45 


89-60 


82-86 


81-12 


1887 


89-27 


60-85 


90-22 


84-45 


90-29 


83-02 


81-45 


1888 


89-27 


64-80 


93-78 


84-45 


91-29 


84-72 


83-68 


1889 


89-83 


75-79 


94-67 


85-55 


91-72 


87-51 


86-93 


1890 


90-96 


85-85 


95-12 


86 67 


92-68 


90-26 


9008 


1891 


93-22 


86-52 


96-89 


87-78 


93-31 


9154 


91-13 


1892 


93-22 


78-88 


96-00 


88-89 


93-31 


90-06 


89-27 


1893 


92-66 


80-44 


94-97 


9000 


92-60 


9013 


89-50 


1894 


92-66 


76-13 


94-97 


91-11 


92-56 


89-49 


88-69 


1895 


92-66 


72-54 


94-97 


92-32 


93-18 


89-11 


8823 


1896 


92-66 


71-90 


94-97 


93-33 


96-75 


89-92 


89-24 


1897 


93-79 


72-60 


94-97 


94-45 


98-18 


9080 


9005 


1898 


95-48 


78-60 


94-97 


97-78 


99-19 


93-20 


92-64 


1899 


96-61 


83-53 


98-22 


98-89 


99-61 


95-37 


9506 


1900 


100-00 


100-00 


lOO-OO 


100-00 


100-00 


100-00 


100-00 


1901 


101-13 


93 95 


100-00 


10000 


100-29 


99-07 


98-56 


1902 


101-13 


87-53 


100-00 


10000 


100-29 


97-78 


96-96 


1903 


101-13 


84-92 


100-00 


10000 


99-93 


97-20 


96-21 


1904 


101-33 


82-31 


100-00 


10000 


99-93 


96-71 


95-56 


1905 


101-22 


8102 


102-67 


10000 


100-05 


96-99 


95-94 


1906 


101-25 


83-36 


106-22 


100-00 


100-83 


98-33 


97-60 


1907 


101-25 


96-25 


108-89 


100-00 


102-00 


101-68 


101-79 


1908 


101-25 


93-30 


108-89 


100-00 


101-68 


10102 


100-97 
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you could buy for £100 in 1871. That means, of course, a 
great rise in real wages. In the same period nominal wages 
rose considerably in the United Kingdom. Thus, representing 
the average wages of building, mining, engineering, and the 
textile industries in 1900 by 100, the Board of Trade show 
that the wages of 1878 are represented by 82-8. Combining 
the increase in nominal or money wages with the great fall in 
prices referred to, the rise in real wages is seen to be very 
great indeed. 

In two most interesting reports issued in 1908-9 the Board 
of Trade compare British, French, and German money wages 
for the year 1905. The official figures are as follows : 

WEEKLY MONEY WAGES IN ENGLAND, PEANCE, AND 
GERMANY 



Trade 


England 


France 


Germany 




s. d. 6. 


d. 


B. d. E. d. 


s. d. e. d. 


Brioklayera 


37 6 to 46 


6 


21 7 to 28 10 


26 11 to 31 3 


Carpenters 


36 2 „ 39 


4 


24 ,, 30 3 


26 11 „ 31 3 


Plumbers 


35 4 „ 39 


9 


24 ,, 28 10 


24 „ 28 6 


Painters 


81 6 „ 37 


6 


21 5 „ 26 5 


24 „ 29 8 


Builders' labourers . . . 


23 6 ,, 27 





15 10 „ 19 10 


19 6 „ 24 


Engineers' fitters ... 


32 „ 36 





2i „ 28 10 


26 „ 32 


Engineers' labourers 


18 ,, 22 





15 7 ,, 19 2 


18 „ 22 


Compositors 


28 „ 38 





22 10 „ 28 10 


24 „ 25 11 



Taking the group of trades compared, including both skilled 
and unskilled workmen, the Board of Trade's general conclu- 
sion is that money wages in England, France, and Germany 
respectively are as 100 to 75 to 83. 

But, taking into consideration the fact that hours of labour 
are longer in France and Germany than in England, the 
average earnings per hour in England, France, and Germany 
respectively are as 100 to 64 to 75. 

Further, the Board of Trade show that the cost of living in 
Germany is one-fifth greater than in England, and in France 
one-seventh greater than in England. (See Cost of Living.) 

In the table on page 303 a careful examination of the growth 
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of British wages by the Board of Trade will be found. The 
rates of 1900 are taken as 100, and the other years therefore 
represent percentages of the rates of 1900. {See also under 
the various trades.) 

W&TCHES — In the manufacture of watches and chrono- 
meters of the highest class British makers are unsurpassed, 
but our manufacturers were for long content to resign the 
great market for popular watches to Continental and 
American makers. In recent years, however, the British 
manufacture of watches for the multitude has considerably 
extended, with the result that the imports have fallen 
greatly. 

BEITISH COMMEEOE IN WATCHES 

Imports for Home Exports of British 
Oonsumption (o.i.f.) Make (f.o.b.) 

£ £ 

1900 (good year) 1,313,000 Not known 

1907 (goodyear) 728,000 Not known 

1908 (bad year) 707,000 12,000 

The export trade is very small, and was not even recorded 
before 1908. The imports for home consumption have fallen 
by one-half in eight years. As the consumption of watches 
must be increasing, it is clear that British makers are rapidly 
atoning for their past neglect of the popular watch market. 

WHEAT — In order to show quite clearly the position and 
recent variation of our wheat supplies, I have constructed the 
table on page 306, which distinguishes the home and chief foreign 
and Colonial supplies. The figures are expressed to the nearest 
mUlion, so that when the supply from any country is merely a 
few hundred thousand cwts. it is not shown at all in the table. 

This table wiU repay examination. We get the wheat we 
want year by year, but the sources of supply vary greatly, and 
none of them is to be depended upon individually. Free Trade 
cannot guarantee harvests, either at home or abroad, but what 
it does do is to place at our disposal freely the best harvests of 
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the world available in any year. Wheat is tending to become 
dearer because the number of wheat-eaters in the world is 
increasing more rapidly than the wheat supply. This makes 
Free Trade not less important but more important, for it is 
easier to bear a bread tax when wheat is naturally cheap than 
when it is naturally dear. 

The lack of necessity for a Colonial preference on wheat is 
also shown by the table ; it will be seen that the Colonies are 



tJNITED KINGDOM WHEAT SUPPLIES 
(In millions of owts., and in round figures to the nearest million) 





1898 


1899 


1900 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1. HOMBQEOWN 


37 


34 


27 


27 


29 


24 


19 


30 


30 


28 


2. FOBEION IMPOBTS : 






















Argentina 


i 


12 


19 


8 


S 


14 


22 


24 


19 


22 


Austria 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


France 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


Germany 


1 


1 


2 


1 


— 


— 


1 


1 


— 


— 


Bonmania 


— 


— 


1 


1 


3 


3 


1 


2 


4 


3 


Buesia 


6 


3 


4 


3 


7 


17 


24 


24 


15 


11 


U.B.A 


6a 


60 


58 


67 


65 


47 


18 


14 


36 


33 


ToTAIj Fobeign ... 


77 


78 


87 


82 


83 


85 


72 


71 


78 


74 


3. COLONIAIi 






















iMPOBTS : 






















Anstralia 


— 


3 


3 


6 


4 


— 


11 


11 


9 


8 


New Zealand 


— 


1 


1 


1 


— 


— 




— 


— 




Canada 


8 


9 


8 


9 


12 


14 


9 


8 


14 


15 


India 


9 


8 


— 


3 


9 


17 


25 


23 


13 


18 


TOTAIi CoLONIAIj ... 


17 


21 


12 


19 


25 


32 


46 


43 


35 


42 


TOTAIi IMPOETED ... 


94 


99 


99 


101 


108 


117 


118 


U4 


113 


U6 


Total Supply 


131 


133 


126 


128 


137 


141 


137 


144 


143 


144 



quite naturally increasing their wheat supplies and it is quite 
unnecessary to tax bread on their behalf. (See Canadian 
Paemees and Peepbbencb.) 

In 1909, owing to the natural rise in the price of wheat, 
British farmers are enjoying a "natural protection " at the 
expense of their fellow-countrymen. In 1909 wheat has been 
over 40s. a quarter, or about twice the price it fetched in the 
lowest year on record, 1894, and more than 10s. per quarter 
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more than the average of the past ten years. To add a duty, 
even a small one, to this natural rise in price, which has made 
bread dearer, would be an act of folly. 

On page 308 I reproduce the Board of Trade's comparison of 
wheat prices, in Britain, Erance, Germany, and the United 
States, from Blue Book Cd. 4954. This table shows how 
wheat prices have been afEected by import duties in Prance 
and Germany. 

The American wheat duty may be neglected, for it is, of 
course, a sham. It was inserted in the American tariff to 
reconcile American farmers to taxes on imports of the manu- 
factures they need to buy; to put it quite plainly, it was 
enacted to gull them. An American tax on imported wheat is 
like a British tax on imported coal. 

In comparing the effects of a wheat duty in Britain, Prance, 
and Germany, it should be remembered that Prance is in some 
years almost or quite independent of imports, because of her 
stationary population and larger area per head of population. 
The population per square mile in Britain, Prance, and 
Germany compares as follows: 

POPULATION PER SQUAEE MILE 
(Last Census in each case) 

Britain 342 

Prance 190 

Germany 290 

In spite of her comparative paucity of population, the French 
wheat duty affects price considerably in most years, it will be 
seen. 

In Germany we have a nearer approximation to British 
conditions, and in nearly every year, it will be seen, wheat is 
higher in price in Germany than in Britain by approximately 
the amount of the German wheat duty. 

Britain is more dependent than Germany upon imported 
wheat, and it is clear that not merely the imported supply, 
but the entire British supply of wheat, home, foreign, and 
Colonial, would be raised in price by the amount of any import 
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United Kingdom 


Fbanob 
{Of&cial 


Gebmany 
(OfiBoial Average 


United States 

(Average Price of 

'Winter Whflii,ti 








Average) 


for Prussia) 


New York Market) 


< 




M 


1-& 




43 


to 


IS' 




1- 






1^5 


1" 


5^ 


P.3 

an 




no 


5^ 


0.3 




s. d. 


s. a. 


s. d. 


8. d. 


8. d. 


s. d. 


8. d. 


8. d. 


s. d. 


1854 


72 5 


68 2 


1 


67 1 




55 3 


2 11 


68 8 


m%adval. 


1856 


74 8 


72 7 




68 3 




60 10 


,, 


79 2 


„ 


1856 


69 2 


62 5 




^ 


71 7 


•Free 


57 10 


, 


60 5 


,j 


1867 


66 4 


55 8 




^ 


56 8 


43 8 


1 2 


54 5 


15% ad vat 


1858 


44 2 


42 8 




, 


39 




39 


„ 


40 2 


„ 


1859 


43 9 


43 7 




^ 


39 




38 4 


^j 


60 1 


,, 


1860 


53 3 


56 4 






47 1 


7 


45 




47 7 


,, 


1861 


56 4 


55 1 




^ 


57 2 


10* 

1 o| 


47 4 


j^ 


44 1 


610J 


1862 


66 5 


48 6 






54 1 


45 10 


jj 


44 1 


,, 


1863 


U 9 


42 3 




46 




39 5 


,, 


35 11 


^ 


1864 


40 2 


39 5 


I'OJ 


40 11 


^^ 


34 1 


,^ 


43 11 


^^ 


1865 


41 10 


40 




38 2 




34 11 


Free 


32 6 


J, 


1866 


49 11 


48 1 


^j 


46 8 


_^ 


41 11 


j^ 


66 5 


^j 


1867 


64 6 


61 10 




60 11 




56 3 


^j 


72 7 


^j 


1868 


63 9 


57 11 


1, 


62 


jj 


53 6 


jj 


61 2 




1869 


48 2 


44 5 


^^ 


47 4 


1^ 


41 7 


j^ 


39 10 


1^ 


1870 


46 11 


45 1 


Free 


— 




43 8 


,, 


37 1 




1871 


56 8 


50 9 




69 8 


^^ 


60 2 


1^ 


49 6 


,, 


1872 


67 


63 3 


^ 


63 11 


^ 


51 9 


J 


51 1 


^^ 


1873 


68 8 


55 9 


,_ 


59 7 




56 6 


^, 


53 8 


,, 


1874 


65 9 


62 1 


_^ 


68 5 


1 i 


51 5 


^j 


45 2 


,1 


1875 


45 2 


45 5 


_, 


45 


,1 


41 11 


jj 


40 6 


,j 


1876 


46 2 


44 8 


^^ 


47 11 


,, 


45 


^^ 


41 1 


1, 


1877 


56 9 


63 6 




64 7 


^ 


49 3 


^ 


62 11 


^^ 


1878 


46 5 


47 1 


_^ 


49 6 




43 3 




43 4 


,, 


1879 


43 10 


45 3 


^_ 


61 6 




41 11 


3' 2 


40 3 


_^ 


1880 


44 4 


47 6 




61 8 


^^ 


46 10 




43 8 


^^ 


1881 


46 4 


47 4 


^^ 


51 8 


1 "oi 


47 1 


^^ 


45 4 




1882 


45 1 


45 9 




44 11 




44 7 




43 11 




1883 


41 7 


42 


_, 


44 3 


„ 


39 7 


^^ 


40 5 




1884 


35 8 


36 1 




41 4 




37 




33 6 


^, 


1885 


32 10 


33 7 




38 3 


5 '2 


34 8 


6" 6i 


33 2 




1886 


31 


32 4 


^^ 


38 6 




33 7 




30 5 


J, 


1887 


32 6 


32 9 




41 2 


8 8 


36 2 




30 7 


^^ 


1888 


31 10 


32 11 


^^ 


43 9 




37 3 


lO'lO^ 


33 5 


,, 


1889 


29 9 


32 11 




42 1 


^j 


39 2 




30 4 


J, 


1890 


31 11 


33 5 




44 1 


^j 


41 2 




33 9 




1891 


37 


38 1 


,^ 


47 10 


5 2 


47 6 




37 7 


8 "7 


1892 


30 3 


32 10 




41 6 


8 6 


40 6 


7" 7i 


31 3 




1893 


26 4 


27 7 


^^ 


37 9 




32 6 


,, 


25 S 


, 


1894 


22 10 


22 11 


^ 


34 6 


12 "2 


28 11 


^^ 


21 


20%adt)fll. 


1895 


23 1 


23 7 




32 9 


„ 


30 


^, 


23 


,1 


1896 


26 2 


26 6 




33 4 


^_ 


32 g 


1 


26 10 




1897 


30 2 


31 11 




43 9 


^^ 


35 5 




32 10 


b't 


1898 


84 


34 4 




45 8 


,j 


39 10 


^1 


32 g 




1899 


25 8 


28 8 


^^ 


34 11 


1^ 


33 2 




27 4 


^^ 


1900 


26 11 


29 2 




33 8 




32 1 




27 8 




1901 


26 9 


28 5 


( i"o? 


35 3 


•■ 


34 8 


'■' 


27 7 


"' 


1902 


28 1 


28 8 


J from 15.4.02 


37 9 


,, 


35 2 




28 9 


„ 


1903 


26 9 


29 1 


' to 30.6.03, 
[ then free 


39 8 




33 2 


" 


29 4 


" 


1904 


28 4 


30 


Free 


37 11 


J, 


36 2 


J, 


38 1 


,, 


1905 


29 8 


31 




40 10 


^^ 


36 7 


^ 


35 4 


^, 


1906 


28 3 


30 2 


"' 


41 


■' 


37 3 


ll'lO 
from 1.3.06 


29 9 


" 


1907 


30 7 


32 11 


,j 


40 7 


,, 


43 1 


j^ 


33 1 


J, 


1908 


32 


36 


" 


38 5 


•■ 


43 8 


•• 


36 1 


" 
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duty levied. I add particulars 
duties in Prance and Germany : 



of the growth of the wheat 



FRANCE : GROWTH OP WHEAT DUTIES 





Customs 


EngUsh 




Duty 


Equivalent 




Per 100 kUogs 


Per owt. 




£r. cts. 


s. d. 


Law oj June, 1861, modified in 1862 60 


3 


„ December, 1873 


. . 4% on above 


4% on above 


„ May, 1881 


60 


3 


„ March, 1885 


3 00 


1 % 


„ March, 1887 


5 00 


2 


„ July, 1891 


3 00 


1 % 


„ January, 1892 


5 00 


2 


„ February, 1894 


7 00 


2 10' 


GERMANY: GROWTH OF WHEAT DUTIES 




Customs 


English 




Duty 


Equivalent 




Per 100 kilogs 


Per cwt. 




mks. pf. 


s. d. 


Law of 1879 


1 00 


6 


„ 1885 


3 00 


1 6 


1888 


5 00 


2 6 


„ 1892 (reduced by treaty) 


3 50 


1 9 


„ 1906 


5 50 


2 9 



Contemplation of these tables should be useful to a nation 
which is being urged by Protectionists to adopt food duties on 
the ground that they cannot do much harm because they are 
" so small." As a matter of fact our industrial Protectionists 
hate food duties as heartily as any Eree Trader ; they are com- 
pelled to stomach them to secure the votes of the landed 
interest in the Tory Party. By the same interest they would 
most unmUiugly be compelled to increase the duties, just as 
the German Agrarians have worked their ends in the making 
of German tariffs. (<See Gebmant.) 



WOOL — Our imports of wool are very great, and three or 
four times as great as our home clip. Between home-grown 
and imported wool and hair, we consumed in the last three years 
about 800,000,000 lb. a year on the average. The wonderful 
growth of wool consumption in this country will be gathered 
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from the fact that whereas in the last days of Protection 
the wool consumption was under 7 lb. per head, it rose to 
nearly 17 lb. per head in 1908, reaching nearly 21 lb. per head 
in 1907. Under Protection, between 1775 and 1846, British 
wool consumption was stationary. 

There is, of course, danger of the taxation of wool under a 
preferential system. If we are to give a preference on 
Australasian mutton, as suggested by Mr. Chamberlain, it 
will be diificult to resist the logical demand for a preference 
on the wool which grows outside the mutton. At the recent 
Imperial Press Conference a New Zealand delegate told me 
that we certainly ought to tax wool, and that it would not do 
us any harm I 

WOOLLENS AND WORSTEDS— The highly satisfactory 
present position and progress of this ancient British industry 
is shown in the following table : 

BRITISH WOOLLEN AND WORSTED PRODUCTION AND 
OOMMEROB 



1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1907 
1908 



Wool, Hair, &o., 

consumed by the 

Industry 



Iba 
800,000,000 
410,200,000 
529,700,000 
576,600,000 
654,600,000 
833,400,000 
741,300,000 



Imports for Home 
Consumption (c.i.f .) 



2,145,000 
4,731,000 
8,921,000 
9,874,000 
10,659,000 
9,667,000 
8,393,000 



Exports of British 
Make (f.o.b.) 



16,148,000 
26,964,000 
22,034,000 
27,476,000 
23,796,000 
34,159,000 
28,392,000 



The most important column of the above table is the first, 
since it measures the growth of the entire production, and not 
merely the production for export. 

As to external trade, it is noteworthy that imports in 1907 
were of less value than in 1890, and that imports in 1908 were 
of less value than in 1880. Our exports, checked in 1890-1900 
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recovered admirably, and in 1907 reached £34,159,000. Even 
in 1908 — a year of worldwide depression — they were far 
better than in 1890 or 1900, both good years of trade. 

It is sometimes asserted — as, for example, in the so-called 
Tariff " Commission's " Eeport on the subject — that our im- 
ports of woollen fabrics compete unfairly with the home pro- 
duct, and that duties are needed to keep them out. Our 
woollen imports come chiefly from Prance : 

IJiIPOBTS OP WOOLLEN STUFFS, 1907 

Yards 

From France 60,019,000 

From all other places 14,371,000 



Total 74,390,000 

The explanation of these striking facts is simple. Our 
woollen imports consist almost entirely of stuffs which do not 
directly compete with our own, beiTig of a sort in which we 
do not specialise. 

This was explained by the special Committee appointed by 
the Bradford Chamber of Commerce in 1903 to consider this 
particular subject. They reported that neither in the yarn- 
making nor in the dyeing of delicate shades were we able to 
equal the French woollen-makers, and their opinion is con- 
firmed by my own inquiries. The remedy, it was recognised, 
was to be found in study of the methods by which French dress 
goods were produced. Yorkshire is setting herself to do this 
with every hope of success. 

I give in the table on page 311 an analysis of our wooUen 
and worsted exports since 1860, taken from the records of the 
Bradford Chamber of Commerce. Here the development of 
our exports is pictured in some detail, and it is, on the whole, 
a satisfactory record. The grand totals of this table are larger 
because more complete than those of the table on page 310. 
During the fifty years reviewed, foreign and Colonial tariffs 
have again and again made their impression on the various 
branches of the export trade, and many a " retaliator " has 
been made by those tariffs. It should be remarked on this 
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head that under Free Trade the British woollen and worsted 
industries have very successfully "fought tariffs with free 
imports," to use the phrase of Sir Eobert Peel. This will be 
realised by contrasting British and French exports of this 
character, which is done in the following table : 



BRITISH AND FRENCH EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES OF 

WOOL 





United Kingdom 


France 




Million £ 


Million £ 


1882 


23-6 


17-7 


1884 


26-0 


14-7 


1886 


26-6 


16-8 


1888 


26-4 


14-4 


1890 


27-4 


15-8 


1892 


24-9 


13-9 


1894 


21-6 


10-4 


1896 


27-7 


12-9 


1898 


22-5 


10-1 


1900 


23-8 


10-5 


1902 


23-3 


10-2 


1904 


26-9 


9-7 


1905 


291 


9-4 


1906 


81-8 


11-1 


1907 


34-2 


12-1 



Both Britain and France are experts in the manufacture 
of wool, while each excels in different branches. It will be 
seen how much more successful we have been than France 
in fighting tariff obstacles. In 1897 the American Dingley 
Tariff reduced both British and French woollen exports — see 
the figures for 1898. By 1904 British woollen exports re- 
covered, but those of France did not. Even in the boom 
year 1907 French wooUen exports were only at parity with 
those of 1906. Yet France has what has been termed the 
" big revolver " of a general tariff to use as a weapon of 
" EetaUation." Such is the true value of a tariff as a fighting 
weapon. 

The Census of Protection (1907) Preliminary Tables show 
that the output of British woollen and worsted factories 
in 1907 was as follows : 
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BRITISH WOOLLEN AND WOESTED OUTPUT 



Wool, sorted, blended, &o., lb. ... 

Woollen Rags, lb. 

Tops, lb 

Noils, lb 

Flocks, lb 

Waste, lb 

Shoddy, &c., lb 

Yarns : Woollen, lb 

,, Worsted, lb 

,, Alpaca, Mohair, &c., lb. 

,, Other, lb 

Woollen Tissues, yds 

Worsted ,, yds 

Damask, Tapestry, &c., yds. 
Wool and Mohair Plushes, yds. 
Flannels and Delaines, yds. 

Carpets, yds. 

Rugs 

Blankets, pairs 

Shawls,No. 

Coverlets, &c., No. 

Braids, &c. 

Miscellaneous 

Total Gross Product ... 



Quantity 

37,954,000 
51,192,000 

188,769,000 
31,589,000 
26,947,000 
33,988,000 

137,056,000 
62,225,000 

159,940,000 
20,316,000 
10,942,000 

183,596,000 

201,391,000 

2,608,000 

3,077,000 

49,749,000 

26,159,000 

3,115,000 

1,290,000 

828,000 



Value 

£ 
648,000 
418,000 

2,695,000 
608,000 
142,000 
659,000 

1,798,000 

2,414,000 
16,058,000 

2,362,000 

406,000 

16,508,000 

15,718,000 

247,000 

330,000 

1,753,000 

3,337,000 
647,000 

1,450,000 
227,000 
236,000 
107,000 

1,563,000 

£70,331,000 



The cost of material and of work given out in producing this 
£70,331,000 of gross product is returned at £50,879,000, giving 
a net profit and wages fund of £19,500,000. Thus an extra 
cost of 10 per cent, for material and work would reduce the 
profit and wage fund to £14,500,000. 

Comparing output with net imports and exports in 1907, 
we get : 

BRITISH WOOLLEN AND WORSTED TRADE, 1907 

£ 

Value of British production 70,300,000 

,, ,, imports for home consumption... 9,667,000 

,, ,, exports of British make 34,159,000 



The value of our imports of woollen and worsted manu- 
factures thus amounts to about one-seventh of the value of 
our home production. 
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ZINC — We import about £2,500,000 of zinc every year, 
chiefly in a crude state. It is of interest to note that this 
large import of raw material, being strictly speaking a " manu- 
facture," is classified under imports of manufactures in the 
Board of Trade Eeturns, and ^consequently included in the 
total of £120,000,000 worth of imported manufactures which 
the Protectionists assert in millions of leaflets and thousands 
of speeches to be the cause of unemployment ! 



ZOLLYEBEIN — This German word means Customs Union. 
All the German States, together with Luxemburg, have Free 
Trade with each other, and a general Customs tariff against all 
countries outside them. {See Customs Union.) The case 
against the pseudo-ZoUverein of Mr. Chamberlain is discussed 
under Pbbfeebnob. 
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SONGS OF THE WEST: Folk Songs of 
Devon and Cornwall. Collected from the 
Mouths of the People. By S. Baring-Gould, 
M.A.,and H. Fleetwood Sheppard, M.A. 
New and Revised Edition, under the musical 
editorship of Cecil J. Sharp. Large Im- 
perial %vo. ss. net. 

A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S. Baring-Gould. 
Illustrated. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Large Cr. 8vo. 2S. 6d. net. 

STRANGE SURVIVALS : Some Chapters 
IN THE History of Man. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES : Incidents 
AND Strange Events. Fi/th Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE BARING-GOULD SELECTION 
READER. Arranged by G. H. Rose. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. is. 6d. 

THE BARING-GOULD CONTINUOUS 
READER. Arranged by G. H. Rose. 
Illustrated. CroivnZvo. is. 6d. 

A BOOK OF CORNWALL. With 33 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr.8vo.6s. 

A BOOK OF DARTMOOR. With 60 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 
6s. 

A BOOK OF DEVON. With 35 Illus- 
trations. Thi-yd Edition. Cr. Z110. 6s. 

A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. With 49 
Illustrations. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. With 57 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A BOOK OF BRITTANY. With 69 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A BOOK OF THE RHINE: From Cleve 
to Mainz. With 8 Illustrations in Colour 
by Trevor Hadden, and 48 other Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A BOOK OF THE RIVIERA. With 40 
Illustrations. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A BOOK OF THE PYRENEES. With 
25 Illustrations. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
See also Little Guides. 

Barker (Aldred F.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Barker (E.), M.A. (Late) Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. THE POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARIS- 
TOTLE. Def}zy Bvo. tos. 6d. net. 

Barnes (W. E.), D.D. See Churchman's 
Bible. 
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Barnett (Mrs. P. A.). See Little Library. 

Baron(R. R. N.), M.A. FRENCHPROSE 
COMPOSITION. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 2s. 6d. AVjc, 3^. net. 
See also Junior School Books. 

Barron (H. M.), M.A., WaJham College, 
Oiford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS. Wuh 
a Preface by Canon Scott Holland. 
Cr. Sot. 3J. 6d. 

Bartholomew (J. Q.), F.R.S.E See 
Robertson (C. G.). 

Bastable (C. F.), LL.D. THE COM- 
MERCE OF NATIONS. FDitrth Ed. 
Cr. ^vo. Qs. Gd. 

Bastian(H. Charlton), M A,,M.D., F.R.S. 
THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. Witb 
Diagrams and many Photomicrographs. 
Demy 8z>0. JS, 6d. net. 

Batson (Mrs. Stephen). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOKOFGARDEN FLOWERS. 
Fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

THE SUMMER GARDEN OF 
PLEASURE. With 36 Illustrations in 
Colour by Osmund PiTTMAN. Wide Demy 
Sve. 15s. net. 

Bayley (R. Child). THE COMPLETE 
PHOTOGRAPHER. With over too 
Illustrations. With Note on Direct Colour 
Process. Third Edition. DeTny Zvo. 
lay. 6if. net. 

Beard (W. S.). EASY EXERCISES IN 
ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. Cr. ivo. 
T.S. td. With Answers, -ls. gd. 

See also Junior Examination Series and 
Beginner's Books. 

Becket-t (Arthur). ITHESPIRIT OF THE 
DOWNS : Impressions and Reminiscences 
of the Sussex Downs. With 20 Illustrations 
in Colour by Stanley Inchbold. Demy 
Zdo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Beckford (Peter). THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. Edited by J. Otho Paget, 
and Illustrated by G. H. Jalland. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

Beckford (William). See Little Library. 

Beeching (H. C), M.A., Canon of West- 
minster. See Library of Devotion. 

Beerbohm (Max). A BOOK OF CARI- 
CATURES. Imperial i,to. 2r^. net. 

Begbie (Harold). MASTER WORKERS. 
Illustrated. DemyZvo. js.6d.net. 

Behmen (Jacob). DIALOGUES ON THE 
SUPERSENSUAL LIFE. Edited by 
Bernard Holland. Fcap. ^vo. 3J. 6d. 

Bell (Mrs. Arthur 0.). THE SKIRTS 
OF THE GREAT CITY. With 16 Illus- 
trations in Colour by Arthur G. Bell, 
17 other Illustrations, and a Map. Second 
Edition. Cr. Sz'O. 6s. 

Belloc (H.) PARIS. With 7 Maps and a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. Second Edi- 
tion, /Revised. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

HILLS AND THE SEA. Second Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

ON NOTHING AND KINDRED SUB- 
JECTS. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. sj. 

•ON EVERYTHING. Fcap. Swo. 51. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE. With 35 Portraits 



and Illustrations, and 22 Maps. Demy Zvo. 
I '^s. fiet. 

THE PYRENEES. With 46 Sketches by 
the Author, and 22 Maps. Second Edition. 
Demy Svo. is. 6d. net. 

Bellot(H. H.L.), M.A. See Jone5(L. A. A.). 

Bennett (Joseph). FORTY YEARS OF 
MUSIC, 1865-1905. With 24 Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo. 16s. net. 

Bennett(W. H.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
THE BIBLE. Fifth Edition. Cr. Svo. 
zs. 6d. 

Bennett(W. H.)and Adeney(W. p.), A 
BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. With a 
concise Bibliography. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
Svo. js. 6d. 

Benson (Archbishop) GOD'S BOARD. 
Communion Addresses. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Svo. "^s. 6d. net. 

Benson (A. C), M.A. See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Benson (R. M.). THE WAY OF HOLI- 
NESS. An Exposition of Psalm cxix. 
Analytical and Devotional. Cr. Svo. 5^. 

Bernard (E. R.), M.A., Canon of Salisbury 
THE ENGLISH SUNDAY: its Origins 
AND ITS Claims. Fcap. Svo. is. 6d. 

Berry (W. Grinton), M.A. FRANCE 
SINCE WATERLOO. With 16 Illustra- 
tions and Maps. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Beruete (A. de). See Cbissics of Art. 

Betham.EdTvards(Miss). HOME LIFE 
IN FR.-INCE. With 20 Illustrations. 
Fifth Edition, Cro-wn Svo. 6s. 

Bethune.Baker(J. F.), M.A. See Hand- 
books of Theology. 

Bindley (T. Herbert), B.D. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 
FAITH. With Introductions and Notes. 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. net. 

Binns (H. B.). THE LIFE OF WALT 
WHITMAN. Illustrated. Demy Svo. 
LOS. 6d. net. 

Binyon(Mrs. Laurence). NINETEENTH 
CENTURY PROSE. Selected and ar- 
ranged by. Cro-wn Svo. 6s. 

Binyon (Laurence). THE DEATH OF 
ADAM AND OTHER POEMS. Cr.Svo. 
3J. 6d. net. 

See .iKo Blake (William). 

Birch (Walter de Gray), LL.D., F.S.A. 
See Connoisseur's Library. 

BirnstingKEthel). SeeLittle BooksonArt. 

Blackmantle (Bernard). See I. P. L. 

Blair (Robert). See IP. L. 

Blake (William). THE LETTERS OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE, together with a 
Life by Frederick Tatham. Edited 
from the Original Manuscripts, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Archibald G. 
B. Russell. With 12 Illustrations. 
Demy Svo. ys. 6d. net. 

ILLUSTRA'TIONS of the BOOK OF 
JOE. With General Introduction by 
Laurence Binvon. Quarto, zzs. net. 
See also I.P.L., and Little Library. 
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Bloom (J. Harvey), M.A. See Antiquary's 
Books. 

Blouet (Henri). See Beginner's Books. 

Boardman(T. H.)i M.A. See French (W.). 

Bode (Wilhelm), Ph.D. SeeClassicsof Art. 

Bodley (J. E. C.) THE CORONATION 
OF EDWARD VII. Demy ivo. 2ii. net. 
By Command of the King. 

Body (Qeorge), D.D. THE SOUL'S 
PILGRIMAGE : Devotional Readings 
from the Published and Unpublished writ- 
ings of George Body, D.D. Selected and 
arranged by J. H. Burn, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
Demy xiimo. fis. 6d. 

Bona (Cardinal). See Library of Devotion. 

Bonnar(Mary L.). See Little Books on Art. 

Boon (F. C). , B. A. See Commercial Series. 

Borrow (Qeorge). See Little Library. 

Bos (J. Ritzema). AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. Translated by J. R. Ains- 
WOETH Davis, M.A. With 155 Illustrations. 
Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 3J. 6d, 

Bottingr(C. Q.), B.A. EASY GREEK 
EXERCISES. Cr.%vo. 2j. 
See also Junior Examination Series. 

BouHing(W.) TASSO AND HIS TIMES. 
With 24 Illustrations. Demy Zvo. zos. 6d. 
net. 

Boulton(B. S.), M.A. GEOMETRY ON 
MODERN LINES. Cr. ivo. 2s. 

Boulton (Wiliiam B.). SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS, P.R.A. With 49 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Dertty Zvo. -js. 6d. 
net. 

Bovill (W. B. Forster). HUNGARY 
AND 'THE HUNGARIANS. With 16 
Illustrations in Coloiu: by William Pascoe, 
12 other Illustrations and a Map. Demy 
Zvo. ys. 6d. net. 

Bowden(E. M.). THE IMITATION OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in the 
Year. Fifth Edition. Cr. iSnio. 2s. 6d. 

Bower (E.), B.A. See New Historical 
Series. 

Boyle (W.). CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOO. 
With Verses by W. EoYLE and 24 Coloured 
Pictures by H. B. Neilson. Super Royal 
z6mo. 3S. 

Brabant (P. G.), M.A. RAMBLES IN 
SUSSEX. With 30 Illustrations. Cr^rwn 
Zvo. 6j. See also Little Guides. 

Bradley (A. G.). ROUND ABOUT WILT- 
SHIRE. With 14 Illustrations, in Colour 
by T. C. GoTCH, 16 other Illustrations, and 
a Map. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

THE ROMANCE OF NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by 
Frank Southgate, R.B.A., and 12 from 
Photographs. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. 
7J. 6d net, 

Bradley (Jolin W.). See Little Books on Art. 

Braid (James), Open Champion, igoi, 1905 
and 1906. ADVANCED GOLF. With 
88 Photographs and Diagrams. Fifth 
Edition, Demy Zvo, 10s. td, net. 



Braid (James) and Otiiers. GREAT 
GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. Edited 
by Henry Leach. With 24 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy Zvo. ys. 6d. net. 

Brailsford (H. N.). MACEDONIA: 

ITS RACES AND THEIR FUTURE. With 
32 Illustrations and 2 Maps. De?ny Zvo. 
I2S, 6d. mt. 

Brentano (C). See Simplified German 
Texts. 

Brigbtman (F. E.), M.A. See Andrcwes 
(Lancelot). 

*Broclt (A. Glutton). SHELLEY: THE 
MAN AND THE POET. With 12 Illus- 
trations. Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net. 

Brodrick (IWary) and Morton (A. Ander- 
son). A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 
EGYPTIAN ARCHEOLOGY. A Hand- 
Book for Students and Travellers. With 80 
Illustrations and many Cartouches. Cr. Zvo. 
3J. 6d. 

Brooks (E. E.), B.Sc. (Lond.), Leicester 
Municipal Technical School, and James 
(W.H.N.), A.M.I. E.E.jA.R.C.Sc, Muni- 
cipal School of Technology, Manchester. 
See Textbooks of Technology. 

Brown (S. E.), M.A., B.Sc, Senior Science 
Master at Uppingham. A PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY NOTE - BOOK FOR 
MATRICULATION AND ARMY CAN- 
DIDATES. Easy Experiments on the 
Commoner Substances. Cr.i,to. zs.6d.net, 

Brown(J. Wood), M.A. THE BUILDERS 
OF FLORENCE. With 74 Illustrations 
by Herbert Railton. Detny i,to. zZs.net. 

Browne (Sir Tliomas). See Standard 
Library. 

Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. Illustrated. T/iird Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

Browning (Robert). See Little Library. 

Bryant (Walter W.),B.A.,F.R.A.S., F.R. 
Met. Soc, of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich. A HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. 
With47lllustrations. DemyZvo. js, 6d.net. 

Buckland (Francis T.). CURIOSITIES 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. Illustrated 
by H. E. Neii.son. Cr. Zvo. 3^. 6d. 

Biickton (A. M.) THE BURDEN OF 
ANGELA. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. ^s. 
6d. net. 

EAGER HEART : A Mystery Play. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Zt'o. tjt. net. 

KINGS IN EAliYLON : A Drama. Cr. Zvo. 
zs. net. 

SONGS OF JOY. Cr. Zvo. zs. net. 

Budge (E. A. Wallis). THE GODS OF 
THE EGYPTIANS. With over 100 
Coloured Plates and many Illustrations. 
Two Volumes. Royal Zvo. ;^3, 3J. net. 

-»Buist Massac (H.). THE COMPLETE 
AERONAUT. With many Illustrations. 
DemyZvo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Bull (Paul), Army Chaplain. GOD AND 
OUR SOLDIERS. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
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Bulley (Miss). See Dilke (Lady). 

Bunyan (John). THE PILGRIM'S PRO- 
GRESS. Edited, with an Introduction by 
C. H. Firth, M.A. With 39 Illustrations 
by R. Anning Bell. Crown %vo. ^s. 
See also Standard Library and Library of 
Devotion, 

Burch CG, J.), M.A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Zvo. ■\S. 

Burgess (Gelett). GOOPS AND HOW TO 
BE THEM. Illustrated. Small ^to. 6s. 

Burke (Edmund). See Standard Library. 

Burn (A. E.), D.D., Rector of Handsworth 
and Prebendary of Lichfield. See Hand- 
books of Theology. 

Burn (J. H.). B. D., F. R. S. E. THE 
CHURCHMAN'S TREASURY OF 
SONG: Gathered from the Christian 
poetry of all ages. Edited by. Fca,p. %vo. 
■^s. 6d. net. See also Library of Devotion. 

Burnet (John), M.A. See Aristotle. 

Burns (Robert), THE POEMS. Edited V- 
Andrew Lang and W. A. Craigie. Wit') 
Portrait. Third Edition. Wide Demy ^vo^ 
gilt top. 6r. 

See also Standard Library. 

Burnside (W. F.), U.K. OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Third Edition. Cr. %vo. 3s,6d. 

Burton (Alfred). See I. P. L. 

Bury (J. B.), M.A., Litt. D. See Gibbon 
(Edward). 

Bussell (F. W.), D.D. CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGVAND SOCIAL PROGRESS 
(The Eampton Lectures of 1905). Demy 
%vo. 10s. 6d. net. ' 

Butler (Joseph), D.D. See Standard 
Library. 

Butlin (F. M.). AMONG THE DANES. 
With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Ellen 
Wilkinson, and 15 from Photographs. 
Demy 8vo. -js. 6d, net. 

Cain (Georges), Curator of the Carnavalet 
Museum, Paris. WALKS IN PARIS. 
Translated by A. R. Allinson, M.A. 
With a Frontispiece in Colour by Maxwell 
Armpield, and n8 other Illustrations. 
Demy %vo. ys. 6d. net. 

Caldecott (Alfred), D.D. See Handbooks 
of Theology. 

Calderwood (D, S.), Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, Edinbur:;h. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
packets of 40, with Answers, is. each. Or 
in three Books, price 2(f., 2^., and 2><i- 

Cameron(Mary Lovett). OLD ETRUPJA 
AND MODERN TUSCANY. With 32 
Illustrations. C^oiun %vo. ys. 6d. net. 

Cannan (Edwin), M.A. See Smith (Adam). 

Canninff(Georjre). See Little Library. 

Capey (E. P. H.). See Oxford Bioeraphies. 

Carden (Robert W.). THE CITY OF 
GENOA. With 12 Illustrations in Colour 
by William Parkinson, and 20 other 
Illustrations. Devty ^vo. los. 6d. Tiet. 



Careless (John). Sec I.P.L. 

Carlyle (Thomas). THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C. R. L. 
Fletcher, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Three Volumes. Cr. %vo. xZs. 

THE LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF 
OLIVER CROMWELL. With an In- 
troduction by C. H. Firth, M.A., and 
Notes and Appendices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. 
Three Volumes. Demy 8zia. 18s. net. 

Carlyle (R. M. and A. J.), M.A. See 
Leaders of Religion. 

Carmichael (Philip). ALL ABOUT 
PHILIPPINE. With 8 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. Sd. 

Carpenter(MargaretBoyd). THECHILD 
IN ART. With 50 Illustrations. Second 
Edition, Large Cr. Svo. 6s. 

^Carter (George), M.A. THE STORY OF 
MILTON'S 'PARADISE LOST.' Cra-wn 
Sz'o. is. 6d. 

Cavanagh (Francis), M.D. (Edin.). See 
New Library of Medicine. 

Celano (Brother Thomas of). THE LIVES 
OF FRANCIS OF ASSIST Translated 
by A. G. Ferrers Howell. With a 
Frontispiece, Cr. Svo s^- "^^• 

Chambers (A. M.). A CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Crown Qvo. 6s. 

Chamisso (A. von). See Simplified German 
Texts. 

Chandler (Arthur), Bishop of Bloemfontein. 
ARA CCELI : An Essay in Mystical 
Theology. Third Editioji. C7-ow7i 8z/o. 
3 J. 6d. net. 

Channer (C. C.) and Roberts (M. E.). 
LACEMAKING in the MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND_ PRESENT. With 17 full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. %vo. is. 6d. 

Chapman (S. J.). See Books on Business. 

Chatterton (Thomas). See Standard 
Library. 

Chesterfield (Lord), THE LETTERS OF 
THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD 
TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion by C. Strachey, with Notes by A. 
Calthrop. Two Volumes. Cr. 8vo. 12^-. 

Chesterton(G.K.). CHARLES DICKENS. 
With two Portraits in Photogravure. Fifth 
Edition. Cr Svo. 6s. 

ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. Fourth 
Edition. Fcafy. Zi-o. <,s. 

TREMENDOUS TRIFLES. F^ap. 8vo. 

ChUde (Charles P.), B.A., F.R.C.S. See 
New Library of Medicine. 

Cicero. See Classical Translations. 

Clapham(J. H.), Professor of Economics in 
the University of Leeds. THE WOOL- 
LEN AND WORSTED INDUSTRIES. 
"With 21 Illustrations and Diagrams. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 

CIarke(F. A.), I\I.A. See Leaders of Religion. 

Clausen (George^ A.R.A.. R.W.S. SIX 
LECTURES UN PAINTING. With 16 
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Illustrations. Third Edition. Large Post 

87/(7. y. 6d. net. 
AIMS AND IDEALS IN ART. Eight 

Lectures delivered to the Students of the 

Royal Academy of Arts. With 32 Illustra- 
tions. SecoTtd Edition. Large Post ivo. 

SS. net. 
Clay (Rotha Mary). See Antiquary's 

Books. 
Cleather(A. L.). See Wagner (R). 
Clinch (Q.), F.G.S. See Antiquary's Books 

and Little Guides. 
Clough (W. T.) and Dunstan (A. E.). 

See Junior School Books and Textbooks of 

Science. 
Clou8ton(T. S.), M.D., C.C.D., F.R.S.E. 

See New Library of Medicine. 
Coast (W. a.), B..A. EXAMINATION 

PAPERS IN VERGIL. Cr. Svo. 2s. 
Cobb (W. F.), M.A. THE BOOK OF 

PSALMS : with an Introduction and Notes. 

Demy %vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
*Cockshott (Winifred), St. Hilda's Hall, 

Oxford. THE PILGRIM FATHERS, 

Their Church and Colony. With 12 

Illustrations. Demy Bzio. js. 6d. net, 
Collinzwood (W. G.), M.A. THE LIFE 

OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portrait. 

Sixth Edition. Cr. %vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Collins (W. E.), M.A. See Churchman's 

Library. 
Colvill (Helen H.). ST. TERESA OF 

SPAIN. With 20 Illustrations. Demy 

8vo. -/s, 6d. net. 
Combe ( WiUiam). See I. P. L. 
Conrad (Joseph). THE MIRROR OF 

THE SEA; Memories and Impressions. 

Third Edition. Cr, %vo. ^s. 
Cook (A. M.), M.A.,andMarchant(E. C), 

M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION. SclectedfromLatin and 

Greek Literature. Fourth Ed. Cr.Zvo. js.Cd. 
LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION. Cr. ivo. is. 6d. 
CooIce-Taylor(R. ■W.). THE FACTORY 

SYSTEM. Cr. tvo. 21. 6d. 
Coolidge <yf. A. B.), M.A. THE ALPS. 

With many Illustrations. Demy Svo. 

•JS. 6d. net. 
Cooper(C. S.), F.R.H.S. See Westell (W. P.) 
Corlcran (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 
Cotes (Rosemary). DANTE'S GARDEN. 

With a Frontispiece. Second Edition. 

Fcafi. Zvo. 2S. 6d.; leather, 3J. 6d. net. 
BIBLE FLOWERS. With a Frontispiece 

and Plan. Fcap, 8z/o. 2S. 6d. net. 
Cotton (Charles). See I.P.L. and Little 

Library. 
Coulton (O. Q.). CHAUCER AND HIS 

ENGLAND. With 32 Illustrations. 

Second Edition. DemyZvo. ios.6d.neC. 
Cowley (Abraham). See Little Library. 
Cowper (William). THE POEMS. 

Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 

J. C. Bailey, M.A. Illustrated, including 

two unpublished designs by William 

Blake. Demy Zvo. xos. 6d. net. 



Cox (J. Charles). See Ancient Cities, Anti- 
quary's Books, and Little Guides, 

Cox (Harold), B.A., M.P. L.\NI) 
NATIONALIZATION AND LAND 
TAXATION. Second Edition revised. 
Cr. Zvo. 3J. 6d. net. 

Crabbe (Qeorge). See Little Library. 

Craik (]\ilrs.). See Little Library. 

Crane (C. P.), D.S.O. See Little Guides. 

Crane (Walter), R.W.S. AN ARTIST'S 
REMINISCENCES. With 123 Illustra- 
tions by the Author and others from Photo- 
graphs. Second Edition. Demyivo. i8j. 
net. 

INDIA IMPRESSIONS. With 84 Illus- 
trations from Sketches by the Author. 
Second Edition. Demy Zvo, js. 6d. net. 

Crashaw (Richard). See Little Library. 

Cri8pe(T. E.), K.C. REMINISCENCES 
OF A K.C. With Portraits. Demy 8zv. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Cross (J. A.), M.A. THE F.\ITH OF 
THE BIBLE. Fcaji. Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 

•Crowley (Ralph H.). THE HYGIENE 
OF SCHOOL LIFE. Cr. ivo. %,s, id. net. 

Cruikshank (0.). THE LOVING BAL- 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With 11 
Plates. Cr, x6mo. is. 6d. net. 

Crump (B.). See Wagner (R.). 

Cruttwell (C. T.), M.A., Canon of Peter- 
borough. See Handbooks of Englisli 
Church History. 

Cunynghame (H. H.), C.B. See Connois- 
seur's Library. 

Cutts (E. L.), D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Daniell (G. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Dante (Aligbieri). LA COMMEDIA DI 
DANTE. The Italian Text edited by 
PagetToynbee, M.A., D.Litt. Cr.ivo. 6s. 

THE DIVINE COMEDY. Translated 
by H. F. Gary. Edited with a Life of 
Dante and Introductory Notes by Paget 
Toynbek, M. A., D.Litt. Demy Zvo. 6d. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated into Spenserian Prose by C. 
Gordon Wright. With the Italian text. 
Fcap. %vo, 2S. itd. net. 

See also Little Library, Toynbee (Paget), 
and Vernon (Hon. W. Warren). 

Darley (George). See Little Library. 

D'Arcy (R. P.), M.A. A NEW TRIGON- 
OMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With 
numerous diagrams. Cr, Zvo, 2s. 6d. 

Daudet (Alphonse). See Simplified French 
Texts. 

Davenport (Cyril). See Connoisseur's 
Library and Little Books on Art. 

Davenport (James). THE WASH- 
BOURNE FAMILY. With rs Illustra- 
tions and a Map. RoyatZvo. 21s.net, 

Davey (Richard.) THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON. With 40 Illustrations in 
Colour by John Fulleylove, R.I. InTwo 
Volumes, Demy %vo. \$s. net. 
See also Romantic History. 

Davies (Gerald S.). See Classics of Art. 
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Davies (W. O. P.)- See Junior Examina- 
tion Series, 

Davis (H. W. C), M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College. ENGLAND UNDER 
THE NORMANS AND ANGEVINS : 
1066-1272, With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. ' jos. 6d. net. 

Dawson (Nelson). See Connoisseur's Library, 

Dawson (Mrs. Nelson). See Little Books on 
Art, 

Deane (A. C). See Little Library. 

Deans (Storry R.). THE TRIALS OF 
FIVE QUEENS: Katharine of 
Aragon, Axne Bolevn, Mary Queen 
OF Scots, Marie Antoinette and Caro- 
line OF Brunswick. With 12 Illustrations. 
Demy %va. 10s. 6d. net. 

Dearmer (Mabel). A CHILD'S LIFE OF 
CHRIST. With 8 Illustrations in Colour 
by E. Fortescue-Brickdale, Large Cr. 
8z't7. 6^, 

*D'Este(Marg-aret). INTHECANARIES 
WITH A CAMERA, Illustrated. Cr. 
8vo js. 6d. net. 

Delbos (Leon). THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
Cr. Zvo. 2S. 

Demosthenes. AGAINST CONON AND 
CALLICLES. Edited by F. Darwin 
Swift, M.A. Second Edition. Fcap, 
%vo. 2f. 

Dickens (Charles). See Little Library, 

I.P.L., and Chesterton (G. K.), 
Dickinson (Emily). POEMS. Cr. iva. 

45. 6d. net. 
Dickinson (Q. L.), M.A., Fellow of King's 

CoUeee, Cambridge. THE GREEK 

VIEW OF LIFE. Sixth Edition. Cr. 

Zvo. 2S. 6d. 
Dilke(Lady), BuUey (Miss), and Whitley 

(Miss). WOMEN'S WORK. Cr. Sot. 

21. 6d. 
Dillon (Edward), M.A. See Connoisseur's 

Library, Little Boolcs on Art, and Classics 

of Art. 
Ditchfield (P. H.), M.A., F.S.A. THE 

STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 

With an Introduction by Augustus 

Jf.ssopp, D.D. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 
OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 

the Present Time. Cr. BzfO. 6s. 
ENGLISH VILLAGES. With 100 Illustra. 

tions. Second Edition. Cr.&z'o. 2S.6d.net. 
THE PARISH^ CLERK. With 31 

Illustrations. Third Edition, Demy %vo. 

js. 6d. net. 
THE OLD-TIME PARSON. With 17 

Illustrations. Second Edition. Dejnyiz'O. 

js. 6d. net. 
Dixon (VV. M.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 

TENNYSON. Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 

2S. 6d. 
ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 

BROWNING. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

2S. 6d. 
Dobbs (W. J,), M,A, See Textbooks of 

Science, 
Doney(May). SONGS OF THE REAL, 

Cr. Stfo. 3J, 6d. jiet. 



Douglas (Hugh A.). VENICE ON FOOT. 

With the Itinerary of the Grand Canal. 

With 75 Illustrations and 11 Maps. Fcap. 

Svo. 5J, fiet. 
Douglas (James). THE MAN IN THE 

PULPIT. Cr. Svo. 2S. 6d. net. 
Dowden (J.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin- 

burgh. FURTHER STUDIES IN THE 

PRAYER BOOK. Cr. ivo. 61. 
See also Churchman's Library. 
Dragre (G.). See Books on Business. 
Driver (S. R.), D.D., D.C.L,, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the University of 

Oxford. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS 

CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 

TESTAMENT. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

See also Westminster Commentaries. 
Dry(Wakeling). See Little Guides. 
Dryhurst (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 
*Duff (Nora). MATILDA OF TUSCANY. 

With many Illustrations. DemyZvo. ios.6d. 

net. 
Duguid (Charles). See Books on Business. 
Dumas (Alexandre). THE CRIMES OF 

THE BORGIAS AND OTHERS. 

With an Introduction by R. S. Garnett. 

With 9 Illustrations. Cr. Rvo. 6s 
THE CRIMES OF URBAIN GRAN- 

DIER AND OTHERS. With 8 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE CRIMES OF THE MARQUISE 

DE BRINVILLIERS AND OTHERS. 

With 8 Illustrations, Cr. Sz'o. 6s. 
THE CRIMES OF ALI PACHA AND 

OTHERS. With 8 Illustrations, Cr. Svo. 

6s. 
MY MEMOIRS. Translated by E. M. 

Waller, With an Introduction by Andrew 

Lang, With Frontispiecesin Photogravure. 

In six Volumes. Cr. Svo. 6s. each volume. 

Vol. I. 1802-1B21. Vol- IV. 1830-1831. 

Vol. II. 1822-1825. Vol. V, 1831-1B3C. 
Vol. III. 1826-1830. Vol, VI, 1832.1833, 
MY PETS. Newly translated by A. R. Al- 

LiNSON, M.A. With 16 Illustrations by V. 

Lecomte. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
See also Simplified French Texts. 
Duncan (David), D.Sc, LL.D. THE LIFE 

AND LETTERS OF HERBERT 

SPENCER. With 17 Illustrations. Demy 

Svo. 1 5 J. 
Dunn(J.T)., D.Sc, and Mundella(V. A.). 

GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

With 114 Illustrations, Second Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 3^, 6d. 
Dunn-Pattison (R. P.). NAPOLEON'S 

MARSHALS, With 20 Illustrations, Demy 

Svo. Second Edition, izs. 6d. net. 
Dunstan (A. E.), B.Sc. (Lond.), See Text- 
books of Science, and Junior School Books, 
Durham (The Earl of ). A REPORT ON 

CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 

Demy Svo. ^s. 6d. net. 
Dutt(W. A.). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

With coloured Illustrations by Frank 

SouTHGATE, R.B.A, Sccond Edition. Cr, 

Sfuo. 6s. 
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WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. With 
i6 Illustrations in colour by Frank South- 
GATE, R.B.A. Second Edition. Demy 
Zvo. js, 6d. net. 

SOME LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF 

EAST ANGLIA. With i6 Illustrations in 

Colour by W. Dexter, R.B.A., and z6 

other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. xos. 6d. net. 

See also Little Guides. 

EarIe(John), Bishop of Salisbury. MICRO- 
COSMOGRAPIUE, or A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Post 
i6rno. 2 J. net. 

Edmonds(MajorJ. E.),R.E.;D.A.Q.-M.G. 
See Wood (W. Birkbeck). 

Bdwardes (Tickner). THE LORE OF 
THE HONEY BEE. With 24 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Edwards (Clement), M.F. RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown Bvo. 2S. 6d. net. 

Edwards (W> Douglas). See Commercial 
Series. 

Egan (Pierce). See LP. L. 

Egerton (H. E.), M.A. A HISTORY 
OF BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
Second Ed, , Revised. Demy Bvo. -js. 6d. net. 

Bllaby (C. G.). See Little Guides. 

Bllerton (F. O.). See Stone (S. J.). 

EpiCtetus. See Aurelius (Marcus). 

Erasmus. A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI, 
and in English the Manual of the Christian 
Knight. Fcap. 8z/o, 3s. 6d. net. 

Brckmann-Chatrian. See SimplifiedFrench 
Texts. 

Evagrius. See Byzantine Texts. 

Everett-Qreen (Mary Anne). ELIZA- 
BETH; ELECTRESS PALATINE AND 
QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. Revised by 
her Niece S. C. Lomas. With a Prefatory 
Note by A. W. Ward, Litt.D. Demy Svo. 
los. 6d. net. 

Ewald (Carl). TWO LEGS, and other 
Stories. Translated from the Danish 
by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 
Illustrated by Augusta Guest, Large Cr. 
Svo. 6s. 

Ezeklel. See Westminster Commentaries. 

Paeon (H. T.), B.A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 

Fairbrother (W. H.), M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. ^s. 6d. 

Pea (Allan). THE FLIGHT OF THE 
KING. With over 70 Sketches and Photo- 
graphs by the Author. iWw and revised 
Edition, Demy S710. ys. 6d. net. 

SECRET CHAMBERS AND HIDING- 
PLACES. With 80 Illustrations. New and 
revised Edition, Demy %vo. js. 6d. net. 

JAMES 11. AND HIS WIVES. With 40 
Illustrations. Demy Svo. los. 6d. net. 

Pell (E. P. B.). THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF LIBERTY. Cr. Svo. 51. net. 

Ferrier (Susan). See Little Library. 

Fidler (T. Claxton), M.Inst. C.E. See 
Books on Business. 



Fielding (Henry). See Standard Library. 

Finn (S. W.), M. A. See Junior Examination 
Series. 

Pirtll (J. B.). See Little Guides. 

Firtll (C. H.), M.A., Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford. CROM- 
WELL'S ARMY: A History of the English 
Soldier during the Civil Wars, the Common- 
wealth, and the Protectorate. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Firtll (Bditll E.). See Beginner's Books 
and Junior School Books. 

FitzQerald (Edward). THE RUbAiyAt 
OF OMAR KHAYyAm. Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. Stephen Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross. Cr. 
Svo. 6s. See also Miniature Library. 

FitzQerald (H. P.). A CONCISE HAND- 
BOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. Illustrated. 
Fcap. Svo. 3^. 6d. net. 

Fitzpatrick (S. A. O.). See Ancient Cities. 

Flecker (W. H.), M.A., D.C.L., Headmaster 
of the Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENT'S PRAYER BOOK. 
The Text of Morning and Evening 
Prayer and Litany. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Cr. Svo. zs. 6d. 

Pletcljer (C. R. L.), M.A. See Carlyle 
(Thomas). 

Fletcher (J. S.). A BOOK OF YORK- 
SHIRE. With 16 Illustrations in Colour 
by Wal Paget and Frank Southgate, 
R.B.A., 16 other Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy Svo. ys. 6d. net. 

Flux (A. W.), M.A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M'Gill University, 
Montreal. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Demy Svo, ys, 6d, net, 

Foat (P. W. Q.), D.Litt., M.A. A LON- 
DON READER FOR YOUNG CITI. 
ZENS. With Plans and Illustrations. Cr. 
Svo. IS. 6d. 

Ford (H. G.), M.A., Assistant Master at 
Bristol Grammar School. See Junior School 
Books. 

ForeKA.). THE SENSES OF INSECTS. 
Translated byMACLEOD Yearsley. With 
2 Illustrations. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. net, 

Portescue (Mrs. Q.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Fouqu^ (La Motte). SINTRAM AND 
HIS COMPANIONS. Translated by A. 
C. Farquharson. With2o Illustrationsby 
Edmund J. Sullivan, and a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure from an engraving by 
Albrecht DOrer. Demy Svo, ys, 6d, net, 
Hal/ White Vellum, los. 6d. net. 
See also Simplified German Texts. 

Fraser (J. P.). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With 100 Illustrations. 
Fifth Edition Cr. Svo. 6s. 

French (W.), M.A. See Textbooks of Science. 

Freudenreich (Ed. von). DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for 
Students. Translated by J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A. Second Edition, Revised, 
Cr, Svo, 2s. 6d, 
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Fursdon (F. R. M). FRENCH AND 
ENGLISa PARALLELS. Fcap. Zvo. 
3J. ^d, net. 

Fyvie (John). TRAGEDY QUEENS OF 
THE GEORGIAN ERA. With i6 Illustra- 
tions. Second Ed. DetnyZvo. iQs.6d.net. 

Qallaher (D.)and Stead (W. J.). THE 
COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 
ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 
With 35 Illustrations. Second Ed. Demy 
Zvo, loj. ^d. net, 

Qallichan (W. M.). See Little Guides. 

QaltonCSir Francis), F.R.S.; D.C.L.. Oxf.; 
Hon. Sc.D., Camb. ; Hon. Fellov/ Trinity 
College, Cambridge. MEMORIES OF 
MY LIFE. With 8 Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Demy Zvo. loj. (id. net. 

Gambado (Geoffrey, Esq.). See I.P.L. 

aarnett(Lucy M. J.). THE TURKISH 
PEOPLE : Their Social Life, Religious 
Beliefs AND Institutions, AND DoMi:STic 
Life. With 21 Illustrations. Demy Zvo. 
loj. dd. net. 

Gaskell (Mrs.). See Little Library, Stan- 
dard Library and Sixpenny Novels. 

Qasquet, the Right Rev. Abbot. O.S.B. See 
Antiquary's Books. 

Gee (Henry), D.D., F.S.A. See Handbooks 
of English Church History. 

aeorge(H. B.), M.A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. With numerous Plans. Fourth 
Edition Revised. Cr. Zvo. 35. 6d. 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. FouHh Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 3^. 6d. 

Gibbins (H. de B.), Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Sixth 
Edition. Demy Zvo. 10s. 6d. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. With Maps and Plans. 
Fifteenth Edition^ Revised. Cr. Zvo. 35. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Edition. Cr, Zvo. 2S. 6d. 

See also Hadfield (R. A. ). , and Commer- 
cial Series. 

Gibbon (Edward). MEMOIRS OF MY 
LIFE AND WRITINGS. Edited by 
G. BiRKBEcK Hill, LL.D Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

*THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes, 
Appendices, and Map«, by J. B. BuRV. 
M!a., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge. In Seven Volumes. 
With many Illustrations and Maps. Demy 
Zvo, Gilt top. Each 10s. 6d, net. 

Gibbs (Philip). THE ROMANCE OF 
GEORGE VILLIERS: FIRST DUKE 
OF BUCKINGHAM, AND SOME MEN 
AND WOMEN OF THE STUART 
COURT. With 20 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Demy Zvo. z^s. net. 

Gibson (E. C. S.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester. See Westminster Commentaries- 



Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Gilbert (A. R.). See Little Books on Ait. 

Gloag (M. R.) and Wyatt (Kate M.). A 

BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. 
With 24 Illustrations in Colour. Demy 
Zvo. los, 6d. net. 

Glover (T. R.), M.A., Fellow and Classical 
Lecturer of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
THE CONFLICT OF RELIGIONS IN 
THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Third Edition. Demy Zvo. ■js.6d.net. 

Godfrey (Elizabeth). A BOOK OF RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Being Lyrical Selections 
for every day in the Year. Arranged by. 
Second Edition. Fcap. Zvo. is. 6d. net. 

ENGLISH CHILDREN IN THE OLDEN 
TIME. With 32 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Demy Zvo. is. 6d. net. 

Godley(A. D.), M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. OXFORD IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. With 16 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy Zvo, 
•js. 6d, net. 

Also published in a Colonial Edition. 

LYRA FRIVOLA. Fourth Edition. Fcaf. 
Zvo. zs. 6d. 

VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Zvo, 2S. 6d. 

SECOND STRINGS. Fcap. Zvo. is. 6d. 

Goldsmith (Oliver). See I.P.L. and Stan- 
dard Library. 

Goli (August). CRIMINAL TYPES IN 
SHAKESPEARE. Authorised Transla- 
tion from the Danish by Mrs. Charles 
Weekes. Cr. Zvo. 5^. net. 

Gomr,.o (G. L..). See Antiquary's Books. 

Gordon(Lina Duff) (Mrs. Aubrey Waterfield). 
HOME LIFE IN ITALY: Letters 
FROM THE Apennines. With 13 Illustra- 
tions by Aubrev Waterfield and 15 Illus- 
trations from Photographs. Second Edi- 
tion, Demy Zvo, 1.0s, 6d. net, 

Gorst (Rt. Hon. Sir John). See New 
Library of Medicine. 

Gostling (Frances M.). THE BRETONS 
AT HOME. With 12 Illustrations in 
Colour by Gaston Fanty Lescure, and 
32 from Photographs. Demy Zvo. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Goudge (H. L.), M.A., Principal of Wells 
Theological College. See Westminster Com- 
mentaries. 

Graham (Harry). A GROUP OF SCOT. 
TISH WOMEN. With 16 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy Zvo. los. 6d. net. 

Graham (P. Anderson). THE RURAL 
EXODUS. The Problem of the Village 
and the Town. Cr. Zvo. is. 6d. 

Grahame (Kenneth). THE WIND IN 
THE WILLOWS. With a Frontispiece 
by Graham Robertson. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Granger (F. S.), M.A., Litt.D. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Fourth Edition. Cr.ivo.is.6d. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. 
Cr, Zvo, 6s. 
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Qray (B. M'Queen). GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cr. 
ivo. as, 6d. 
aray(P. L.). B.Sc. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 
With i8i Diagrams, Cr. ivo. 3^. 6a'. 
Green (Q. Buckland), M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John's College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. 
Second Ed, revised. Crown %vo. 3^. 6rf. 
areenidge(A.H. J.),M.A.,D.Litt. A HIS- 
TORY OF ROME : From the Tribunate of 
Tiberius Gracchus to the end of the- Jugur- 
thine War, B.C. 133-104. Demy Zvo. 
10^. 6(f. net. 
Gregory (Miss E. C.)- See Library of 

Devotion. 
Grubb(H. C). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Qwynn (Stephen), M. P. A HOLIDAY IN 
CONNEMARA. With 16 Illustrations. 
Demy %vo. loj. dd. net. 
Hadiield (R. A.) and Gibbins (H. de B.). 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Cr. 
%vo, 2S, 6d. 
Hall (Cyril). THE YOUNG CARPEN- 
TER. With many_ Diagrams, and 15 
Photographic Illustrations. Cr. Svo. ss. 
Hall (Hammond). THE YOUNG EN- 
GINEER : OR Modern Engines and 
THEIR Models. With 85 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cr. ivo. 5s. 
Hall (Mary). A WOMAN'S TREK FROM 
THE CAPE TO CAIRO. With 64 Illus- 
trations and 2 Maps. Second Edition. 
Demy Zvo. its, net. 
Hamel (Frank). FAMOUS FRENCH 
SALONS. With 20 Illustrations. 
Third Edition, Demy Zvo, 12J. td. net, 
Hannay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY. Vol. I., 1217-16S8. 
Vol. II.,i689-i8i5. Demy%vo, Eachys.td. 
net. 
Hannay (James O.), M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Cr, ivo, 6s. 
THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Ecu/. 

Zvo, 3J. 6d. net. 
Hardie(Martin). See Connoisseur's Library. 
Hare (A. T.), M.A. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OFLARGEINDUCTION COILS. 
With 35 Illustrations. Demy Svo, 6s, 
Harker (Alfred), M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of St. 
John's College, and Lecturer in Petrology in 
the University of Cambridge. THE 
NATURAL HISTORY OF IGNEOUS 
ROCKS. With 112 Diagrams and 2 Plates. 
Demy Bvo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Harper (Charles G.). ' THE AUTOCAR ' 
ROAD-BOOK. In four Volumes. Crovin 
%vo. Each qs, 6d, net. 
Vol. I. — South of the Thames. 
Harvey (Alfred), M.B. Sec Ancient Cities 

and Antiquary's Books. 
Ha'Wthorne(Nathaniel). See Little Library. 
Headley (F. W.). DARWINISM AND 
MODERN SOCIALISM. Cr. ivo, 5s, 
net. 



Heath (Prank R.). See Little Guides. 

Heath (Dudley). See Connoisseur's Library. 
Henderson (B. W.), Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illustrated. Kcw and cheaper 
is.^ue. Demy Zvo, -js. 6d. net. 
AT INTERVALS. Fcaf ivo. is, 6d, net, 

Henderson (M. Sturge). GEORGE 
MEREDITH : NOVELIST, POET, 
REFORMER. With a Portrait in Photo- 
gravure. Second Edition. CrownZvo. 6s. 

Henderson (T. P.). See Little Library and 
Oxford Biographies. 

Henderson (T. P.), and Watt (Francis). 
SCOTLAND OF TO-DAY. With 20 
Illustrations in colour and 24 other Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Henley (W. E.). ENGLISH LYRICS. 
CHAUCER TO POE, 1340-1849. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 2S. 6d. net. 

HenIey(W. E.)andWhibley(C.) A BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE, CHARACTER, 
AND INCIDENT, 1387-1S49. Cr. Z110. 
as. 6d. net. 

Herbert (George). See Library of Devotion. 

Herbert of Cherbury (Lord). See Minia- 
ture Library. 

Hett CWalter S.), B.A. A SHORT HIS- 
TORY OF GREECE TO THE DEATH 
OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. With 
3 Maps and 4 Plans. Cr, Zvo, 3J. 6d. 

Hewins (W. A. S.), B.A. ENGLISH 
TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr, Zvo, 
as. 6d, 

Hewitt (Ethel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL. 
A Day Book of Prose and Verse. Fcap. 
Zvo. as. 6d, net. 

Hey (H.), Inspector, Surrey Education Com- 
mittee, and Rose (G. H.), City and Guilds 
Woodwork Teacher. A WOODWORK 
CLASS-BOOK. Pt. I. Illustrated. 4/0. 
2.y. 

Heywood (W.). See St. Francis of Assist. 

Hill (Clare). See Textbooks of Technology. 

Hill (George Francis). ONE HUNDRED 
MASTERPIECES OF SCULPTURE, 
with 101 Illustrations. Demy Zvo, loj. 6d. 
net. 

Hill (Henry), B.A,, Headmaster of the Boy's 
High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 
Cr. Zvo, 3J. 6d. 

Hind(C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by William 
Pascoe, and 20 other Illustrations and a 
Map. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s, 

Hirst (P. W.) See Books on Business. 

Hobhouse (L. T.), late Fellow of C.C.C, 
Oxford. THE THEORY OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. Demy Zvo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Hobson(J. A.), M.A. INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE : A Study of Economic Principles. 
Cr. Zvo, as. 6d. net. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. An Inquiry 
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into the Industrial Condition of the Poor. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. zs. 6d. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. Fourth Edition. Cr.Zvo. zs.td. 

Hodgetts (E. A. Brayley). THE COURT 
OF RUSSIA IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. With 20 Illustrations. Two 
Volumes. Demy ^vo. 245. net. 

Hodgkin (T.). I>-C.L. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

HodgsonCMrs.W.) HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. With 40 
Illustrations. Second Edition. PostZvo. 6s. 

Holden- Stone (Q. de). See Books on 
Business. 

Holdich (Sir T. H.)» K.CI.E., C.B., F.S.A. 
THE INDIAN BORDERLAND, 1880- 
icjoo. With 22 Illustrations and a Map. 
Second Edition. Demy S-uo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Holdsworth (W. S.), D.C.L. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. In Four Voluines. 
Vols. /., //., ///. Demy Bvo. Each 
10s. 6d. net. 

Holland (Clive). TYROL AND ITS 
PEOPLE. With 16 Illustrations in Colour 
by Adrian Stokes, 31 other Illustrations 
and a Map. Demy 8vo. loi". 6d. net 

Holland (H. Scott), Canon of St. Paul's. 
See Newman (J. H.). 

HoIIingrs (M. A.), M.A. See Six Ages of 
European History. 

Hollway-Calthrop (H. C), late of Balliol 
College, Oxford ; Bursar of Kton College. 
PETRARCH : HIS LIFE, WORK, AND 
TIMES. With 24 Illustrations. Demy 
Zvo. J2S. 6d. net. 

Holmes (T. Scott). See Ancient Cities. 

Holyoake(Q. J.)- THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT OF TO-DAY. Fourth Ed. 
Cr. Zvo. 2S, 6d. 

Hone (Nathaniel J.). See Antiquary's Books. 

Hook (A.) HUMANITY AND ITS 
PROBLEMS. Cr. Zvo. 5s. net. 

Hoppner. See Little Galleries. 

Horace. See Classical Translations. 

Horsburgh (E. L. S.). M.A. LORENZO 
THE MAGNIFICENT: and Florence 
IN HER Golden Age. With 24 Illustrations 
and 2 Maps. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. 
15J. net. 

WATERLOO : With Plans. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 5^. 

See also Oxford Biographies. 

Horth (A. C). See Textbooks of Technology. 

Horton(R. F.),D.D. SeeLeadersof Religion. 

Hosie (Alexander). MANCHURIA. With 
3olllusirauonsand a Map. Second Edition 
Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net. 

How (F. D.). SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With 13 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. De7}ty Zvo. -js. 6d. 

Howell (A. G. Ferrers). FRANCISCAN 
DAYS. Being Selections for every day in 
the year from ancient Franciscan writings. 
Cr. Zvo. 3^. 6d. net. 

Howell (Q.). TRADE UNIONISM— New 
AND Old. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo, 
2S. 6d. 



Hugffins (Sir William), K.C.B., O.M., 
D.C.L.,F.R.S. THE ROYAL SOCIETY; 
OR, Science in the State and in the 
Schools. With 25 Illustrations. JVide 
Royal Zvo. i,s. 6d. net. 

Hughes (C. E.). THE PRAISE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. An English Antho- 
logy. With a Preface by Sidney Lee. 
Demy Zvo. 35. 6d. net. 

Hugo (Victor). See Simplified French Texts. 

Hufton (Samuel F.). THE CLERK OF 
OXFORD IN FICTION. With 12 
Illustrations. Demy Zvo. los. 6d. net. 

Hume (Martin), M.A. See Romantic His- 
tory 

Hutchinson (Horace G.) THE NEW 
FOREST. Illustrated in colour with 
50 Pictures by Walter Tyndale and 4 
by Lucy Kemp- Welch. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Hutton (A, W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion and Library of Devotion. 

Hutton (Edward). THE CITIES OF 
UMBRIA. With 20 Illustrations in Colour 
by A. Pisa, and 12 other Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. ds. 

THE CITIES OF SPAIN. With 24 Illus- 
trations in Colour, by A. W. Rimington, 
20 other Illustrations and a Map. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. ts. 

FLORENCE AND THE CITIES OF 
NORTHERN TUSCANY, WITH 
GENOA. With 16 Illustrations in Colour 
by William Parkinson, and 16 other 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 
an Introduction. Fcap. Zvo. 3^. 6d. net. 

COUNTRY WALKS ABOUTFLORENCE. 
With 32 Drawings by Adelaide Marchi 
and 20 other Illustrations. Fcap. Zvo. 
Ss. net. 

IN UNKNOWN TUSCANY. With an 
Appendix by William Heywood. With 8 
Illustrations in Colour and 20 others. Second 
Edition. Demy Zvo. ys. 6d. net. 

ROME. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by 
Maxwell ArmfielDj and 12 other Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Hutton (R. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Hutton (W. H.), M.A. THE LIFE OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE. With Portraits 
after Drawings by Holbein. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 5s. 

See also Leaders of Religion. 

Hyde(A. G.) GEORGE HERBERT AND 
HIS TIMES. With 32 Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Hyett(F. A.). FLORENCE : Her History 
AND Art to the Fall of the Republic. 
Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net. 

Ibsen (Henrik). BRAND. A Drama. 
Translated by William Wilson. Third 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. 3^. 6d. 

Inge (W. R.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. (The Bampton Lectures of 
1899.) Dem^ %vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
See also Library of DeYotion. 
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Innes(A. D.), M.A. A HISTORYOFTHE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Cr, Sva, 6s. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
With Maps. Second Edition, Detny %vo. 
10s, 6d. net. 

Innes (Mary). SCHOOLS OF PAINT- 
ING. With 76 Illustrations. Cr. ivo. 
5J. net. 

Isaiah. See Churchman's Bihle. 

Jackson (C. E.), B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Jackson (S.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Jackson (F. Hamilton). See Little Guides. 

Jacob (P.), M.A. See Junior Examination 
Series. 

Jeans (J. Stephen). TRUSTS, POOLS, 
AND CORNERS AS AFFECTING 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. Cr. 
Zvo. ns. 6d. 
See also Books on Business. 

Jebb (Camilla). A STAR OF THE 
SALONS: Julie de Lt-spiNASSE. With 
20 Illustrations. Demy Zvo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Jeffery (Reginald W.), M.A. THE 
HISTORY OF THE THIRTEEN 
COLONIES OF NORTH AMERICA 
1497-1763. With 8 Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy Zvo, 7 J. dd. net. 

JeHreys(D. Qwyn). DOLLY'S THEATRI- 
CALS. Super Royal itnio. ss. 6d. 

Jenk8(E.), M.A., B.C.L. AN OUTLINE 
OFENGLISH LOCALGOVERNMENT. 
Second Ed. Revised by R. C. K. Ensoe, 
M.A. Cr. Zvo. 2S. 6d. 

Jenner (Mrs. H.). See Little Books on Art. 

Jennin_^s(A. C), M.A. See Handbooks of 
English Church History. 

Jennings (Oscar), M.D. EARLY WOOD- 
CUT INITIALS. Demy 4&. 21J. net. 

Jerningham (Charles Edward). THE 
MAXIMS OF MARMADUKE. Ecaf. 
Svo. SJ. 

Jessopp (Augustus), D.D. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Jevons (P. B.), M.A., Litt.D., Principal of 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. RELIGION 
IN EVOLUTION. Cr.Svo. 31. 6d. net. 
See also Churchman's Library and Hand- 
books of Theology. 

Johnson (A. H.), M.A. See Six Ages of 
European History. 

Johnston (Sir H. H.), K.C.E. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly 200 
Illustrations and Six Maps. Third Edition. 
Cr. i,to. z%s. net. 

Jones (H.). See Commercial Series. 

Jones (H. P.). See Textbooks of Science. 

Jones (L. A. Atherley), K.C., M.P., and 
Bellot (Hugh H. L.), M.A., D.C.L. 
THE MINER'S GUIDE TO THE COAL 
MINES REGULATION ACTS AND 
THE LAW OF EMPLOYERS AND 
WORKMEN. Cr. e,7io. ^s. 6d. net. 

COMMERCE IN WAR. EoyalZvo. ^^.s.net. 

Jones (R. Compton), M.A. POEMS OF 
THE INNER LIFE. Selected by. Thir- 
teenth Edition. Fcap.Zvo. 2s.6d.net. 



Jonson (Ben). See Standard Library. 

Julian (Lady) of Norwich. REVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Ed.hyGEACE 
Warrack. Third Ed. Cr, Zvo, ^s. 6d, 

JuvenaL See Classical Translations. 

'Kappa.' LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Plea for Reason in Education. Second 
Edition. Cr, Zvo, v. 6d. net. 

Kaufmann (M.), M.A. SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. SecondEdition 
Revised and Enlarged. Cr. Zvo. 2S, 6d. 
net 

Keats (John). THE POEMS. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by E. de S6lin- 
COURT, M.A. With a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure. Second Edition Revised. 
Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net. 

REALMS OF GOLD. Selections from the 
Works of. Fcap. Zvo. 3J. 6d. net. 

See also Little Librarv and Standard 
Library. 

Keble (John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With anintroduction and NotesbyW. Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. Illustrated 
by R. Anning Bell. ThirdEdition ^cai. 
Zvo, 2S. 6d. ; padded morocco^ %s 
See also Library o f Devotion. 

Kelynack (T. N.), M.D., M.R.C.P. See 
New Library of Medicine. 

Kempis (Thomas i). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dean Farrae. Illustrated by C. M. Gere. 
ThirdEdition, Fcap.Zvo. -^s. 6d.; padded 
morocco, ^s. 

Also Translated by C. Bigg, D.D. Cr. 
Zvo. 3^. 6d. 

See also Montmorency (J. E. G. de)., 
Libraryof Devotion, and Standard Library. 

Kennedy (James Houghton), D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. See St. Paul. 

Kerr (S. Parnell). GEORGE SELWYN 
AND THE WITS. With 16 Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo. \is. 6d. net. 

Kimmins (C. W.), M.A. THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Zvo. 2S. 6d. 

Kinglake (A. W.). See Little Library. 

Kipling (Rudyard). BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS, gjth Thousand. Twenty- 
sixth Edition. C?: Zvo. 6s. Also Fcap. 
Zvo, LeatJur. 5J. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 79M Thousand. 
Fifteenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. Also 
Fcap. Zvo, Leather, 55. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 6Zth Thousand. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, Also 
Fcap. Zvo, Leather, ss. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Eighteenth 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. Also Fcap. Zvo, 
Leather, ss. 

Knight (Albert E.). THE COMPLETE 
CRICKETER. With 50 Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo, ys. 6d. net, 

Knowllng (R. J.), M.A., Professor of New- 
Testament Exegesis at King's College, 
London. See Westminster Commentaries. 
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Knox (Winifred F.). THE COURT OF A 

SAINT. With i6 Illustrations. Demy Zvo. 

los. 6d. net. 
Kropotkin (Prince). THE TERROR IN 

RUSSIA. An Appeal to the Nation. 

Seventh Edition Cr. Zvo. zd. net. 
Laboulaye (Edouard). See Simplified 

French Texts. 
Lamb (Charles and Mary), THE WORKS. 

Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated. In 

Seven Volumes. Demy Svo. js. td. each. 
See also Little Library and Lucas (E. V.) 
Lambert (F. A. H.). See Little Guides. 
Lambros (Professor 5. P.). See Byzantine 

Textb. 
Lane-Poole (Stanley). A HISTORY OF 

EGYPTIN THE MIDDLE AGES. With 

lor Illustrations and a Map. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Langbridge(F.),M.A. BALLADSOFTHE 

BRAVE : Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 

Courage, and Constancy. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 2j. 6d. 
Lankester (Sir E. Ray), K.C.B., F.R.S. 

SCIENCE FROM AN EASY CHAIR. 

With many Illustrations, of which 2 are in 

Colour. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Law (William). See Library of Devotion 

and Standard Library. 
Leach (Henry). THE SPIRIT OF THE 

LINKS. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
See also Braid (James). 
Le Braz (Anatole). THE LAND OF 

PARDONS. Translated by Frances M. 

GoSTLiNG. With 12 Illustrations m Colour 

by T. C. GoTCH, and 40 other Illustrations. 

Third Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 
Lee (Margaret L.). See Browning (Robert). 
Lees (Beatrice). See Six Ages of European 

History. 
Lees (Frederick). A SUMMER IN 

TOURAINE. With 12 Illustrations in 

Colour by Maxwell Armfield, and 87 

from Photographs. Also a Map. Second 

Edition. Demy Sz>o. los. 6d. net. 
Lehmann(R. C), M.P. THE COMPLETE 

OARSMAN. With 59 Illustrations. Demy 

Zz'O. JOS. 6d. net. 
Lewes (V. B.), M.A. AIR AND WATER. 

Illustrated. Cr. Svo. is. 6d. 
Lewis (B. M. Qwyn). A CONCISE 

HANDBOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS. 

Withzolllustrations. Fcap.Svo. y. 6d.net. 
Lindsay (Lady Mabel). ANNI DOMINI : 

A GoscEL Study. In T-wo Volumes. 

Super Royal Svo. 10s. net. 
Lindsay (W. M.), Fellow of Jesus College, 

Oxford. See Plautus. 
Lisle (Fortun^ede). See Little Bookson Art. 
Littlehales (H.). See Antiquary's Books. 
Llewellyn (Owen) and Raven-Hill (L.). 

THE SOUTH-BOUND CAR. With 85 

Illustrations. CrownSvo. 6s. 
Lock (Walter), D.D., Warden of Keble 

College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. Second Ed. Cr. Svo. o,s. 6d. 
THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

See also Keble (J.) and Leaders of Religion. 



Locker (F. ). See Little j^ibrary. 

Locock(KatherineB.)' See Browning (Rt.). 

Lodge (Sir Oliver). F.R.S. THE SUB- 
STANCE OF FAITH, ALLIED WITH 
SCIENCE: A Catechism for Parents 
and Teachers. Ninth Ed. Cr. Svo. 7s net. 

MAN AND THE UNIVERSE: A Study 
OF THE Influence of the Advance in 
Scientific Knowledge upon our un- 
derstanding OF Christianity. Seventh 
Edition. Demy Svo. ys, 6d, net. 

THE SURVIVAL OF MAN: A Study of 
Unrecognised Human Faculty. Demy 
Svo. js. 6d. net. 

Lodge (Eleanor C). See Six Ages of 
European Histor5\ 

Lofthouse (W. F.), M.A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. With a Frontispiece. 
Demy Svo. ^s. net. 

Long-fellow (H. W.). See Little Library. 

Lorimer (George Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 3 J. 6d. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Second Edition. 
Cr. Svo, 6s. 

*Lorimer (Norma). BY THE WATERS 
OF EGYPT. With 16 Illustrations in 
Colour by Benton Fletcher, and 32 other 
Illustrations. Demy Svo. j6s. net. 

Lover (Samuel). See I.P.L. 

Lucas (E. v.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With 28 Illustrations. Fourth 
and Revised Edition in One Volume. 
Demy Svo. ys. 6d. net. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 
20 Illustrations in Colour by Herbert 
Marshall, 34 Illustrations after old Dutch 
Masters, and a Map. Ninth Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. With 16 
Illustrations in Colour by Nelson Dawson, 
36 other Illustrations and a Map. Seve7tth 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

A WANDERER IN PARIS. With 16 Illus- 
trations in Colour by Walter Dexter, 
and 32 from Photographs after Old Masters. 
Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE OPEN ROAD : a Little Book for Way- 
farers. Fifteenth Edition. Fcap. Svo. 5s. ; 
India Paper, "js. 6d. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a Little Book 
for the Urbane. Fourth Edition. leap. 
Svo. $s. ; India Paper, ys. 6d. 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. Sz'o. ^s. 

CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. Svo. 5J. 

THE GENTLEST ART. A Choice of 
Letters by Entertaining Hands. Pifth 
Edition. Fcap. Svo. ^s. 

A SWAN AND HER FRIENDS. With 24 
Illustrations. Demy Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 

HER INFINITE VARIETY : A Feminine 
Portrait Gallery Fourth Edition. 
Fcap. Svo. 5s. 

LISTENER'S LURE : An Oblique Nar- 
ration. Sixth Edition. Fcap. Svo. 5J. 
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GOOD COMPANY : A Rally ot Men. 

Fcai. Bvo. sj. 
ONE DAY AND ANOTHER : A Volume 
OF Essays. Second Ed, Fcap, %vo. 5^. 
OVER BEMERTON'S: An Easy-Going 
Chronicle. Sixth Edition. Fcap. Svo. ss. 
See also Lamb (Charles). 
Lucian. See Classical Translations. 
Lvde (L. W.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 
Lydon (Noel S.). A PRELIMINARY 
GEOMETRY. With numerous Diagrams. 
Cr. ivo. IS. 
See also Junior School Books. 
LyttettonCHon. Mrs. A.). WOMEN AND 

THEIR WORK. Cr. Szio. 2s. bd. 
M. (R.). THE THOUGHTS OF LUCIA 
HALIDAY. With some of her Letters. 
Edited by R. M. Fcap, Zvo. 2J. td. net. 
Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Edited ty F. C. Mon- 
tague, M.A. Three Volumes. Cr. Zvo. i8j. 
IH'AllenCJ. E. B.), M.A. See Commercial 

Series. 
McCabe (Joseph) (formerly Very Rev. F. 
Antony, O.S.F.). THE DECAY OF THE 
CHURCH OF ROME. Secotul Edition. 
De-my ivo. qs. td. net. 
MacCunn (Florence A.). MARY 
STUART. With 44 Illustrations, in 
eluding a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large Cr. Svo. 
6s. 
See also Leaders of Religion. 
McDermott(E. R.). See Books on Business. 
McDousall (William), M.A. (Oxon., M.B. 
(Cantib.). AN INTRODUCTION TO 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. Second Ed. 
Cr. Zvo. 5s, net. 
M'DowalI(A. a.). See Oxford Biographies. 
MacFle (Ronald C), M.A., M.B. See New 

Library of Medicine. 
Mackay (A. M.), B.A. See Churchman's 

Library. 
Mackenzie (W. Leslie), M.A., M.D., 
D.P.H., etc. THE HEALTH OF THE 
SCHOOL CHILD. Cr. ivo. 2s. 6d. 
Macklin (Herbert W.). M.A. See Anti- 
quary's Books. 
M'Neile (A. H.), B.D. See Westminster 

Commentaries. 
' Mdlle Mori ' (Author of). ST. CATHER- 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
With 28 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
DcTny 8vo. js. 6d. net. 
Maeterlinck (Maurice). THE BLUE 
BIRD: A Fairy Play in Five Acts. 
Translated by Alexander Teixera de 
Mattos. Second Edition. Fcap. Bzio. 
Deckle Edges, ^s. 6d. net. 
Magnus (Laurie), M.A. A PRIMER OF 

WORDSWORTH. Cr. Zvo. 2S. 6d. 
MahaHy(J. P.),Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
With 70 Illustrations. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
Maitland (P. W.), M.A., LL.D. ROMAN 
CANON LAW IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. Royalivo. ^s. 6d. 
Major(H.), B.A., B.Sc. A HEALTH AND 



TEMPERANCE READER. Cr. ivo. 

Maiden (H. B.), M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Cr. ivo. 31. 6d. 
THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF A 
CI'TIZEN. Seventh Edition. Cr. ivo. 
IS. 6d. 
See also School Histories. 
Merchant (E. C), M.A., Fellow of Peter- 
house, Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY Second Edition. Cr.ivo. y.6d. 
See also Cook (A. M.). 
Marett(R. R.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. THE THRES- 
HOLD OF RELIGION. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d 
net. 
Marks (Jeannette), M.A. ENGLISH 
PASTORAL DRAMA from the Restora- 
tion to the date of the publication of the 
' Lyrical Ballads ' (1660-1798). Cr. Svo. 
5s. net. 
Marr(J. E.),F.R.S. Fellowof St John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Third Edition. 
Revised. Illustrated. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. Illustrated. 

Cr. ivo. 6s. 
Marriott (Charles). A SPANISH HOLI- 
DAY. With 8 Illustrations by A. M. 
FowERAKEE, R.B.A., and 22 other Illustra- 
tions. Demy ivo. is. 6d. net. 
Marriott (J. A. R.), M.A. THE LIFE 
AND TIMES OF LORD FALKLAND. 
With 23 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Detny ivo. ys. 6d. net. 

See also Six Ages of European History. 
Marvell (Andrew). See Little Library. 
Masefield (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON'S TIME. With 16 Illustrations. Cr. 
ivo. 3s. 6d. net. 
ON THE SPANISH MAIN : or. Some 
English Forays in the Isthmus of 
Darikn. With 22 Illustrations and a Map. 
Dejny ivo. zos. 6d. net. 
A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Selected and 
Edited by. Second Ed. Cr.ivo. 3s.6d.net. 
AN ENGLISH PROSE MISCELLANY. 

Selected and Edited by. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
Maskell (A.). See Connoisseur's Library. 
Mason(A. J.), D.D. See Leadersof Religion. 
Masterman (C. P. Q.), M.A., M.P. 
TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. Cr.ivo. 6s. „, .„„ 
THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 

Third Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
Masterman (J. H. B.), M.A. See Six Ages 

of European History. 
Matheson (E. P.). COUNSELS OF 

LIFE. Fcap. ivo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Maude (J. H.), M.A. See Handbooks of 

English Church History. 
May (Phil). THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 

Second Edition, ^to. is. net. 
Mayne (Ethel Colbum). ENCHANTERS 
OF MEN. With 24 Illustrations. Demy 
ivo. 105. 6d. net. 
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Meakin (Annette M. B.), Fellow of the 

Anthropological Institute. WOMAN IN 

TRANSITION. Cr. iva. 6s. 
GALICIA: The Switzerland op Spain, 

With 105 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 

%vo, 12^. 6d. net. 
*Medley (D. J.), M.A., Professor of History 

in the University of Glasgow. ORIGINAL 

illustrationsof English con- 
stitutional HISTORY, Comprising 
A Selected Number of the Chief 
Charters and Statutes, Cr. ivo. ys, 6d. 
net. 

Mellows (Emma S.). A SHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, Cr. 
Rvo. ^s. td. 

M^rimee (P.). See Simplified French Texts. 

Methuen (A. M. S.), M.A. THE 
TRAGEDY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
Cr. 87/(7. 2.r. net. Also Cr. Svo. ^d. net. 

ENGLAND'S RUIN : Discussed in Four- 
teen Letters to a Protectionist. 
Ninth Edition. Cr. Sz'tj. -^d. net. 

Meynell (Everard). COROT AND HIS 
FRIENDS. With 28 Illustrations. Demy 
Zvo 10^. td. net. 

Miles (Eustace), M.A. LIFE AFTER 
LIFE: OR, The Theory of Reincarna- 
tion, Cr. 8vo. 2.S. 6d. n't. 

THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION: 
How to Acquire it. Third Edition. 
Cr. Qvo. y,s. 6d. net. 

Mlllals (J. d.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, Presidentof the Royal Academy. 
With many Illustrations, of which 2 are in 
Photogravure. jVcv Edition. De7tiy 8z/o. 
•js. td. net. 
See also Little Galleries, 

Millin (Q. P.), PICTORIAL GARDEN- 
ING, With 21 Illustrations. Crown Zvo. 
"^s. 6d. net. 

minis (C. T.), M.I.M.E. See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Milne (J. a.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULE. 
With 143 Illustrations, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Milton (John). A DAY BOOK OF MIL- 
TON, Edited by R, F, Towndrow, .Fca/i, 
Svo. zs. 6d. net. 
See also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 

Minchin(H. C.),M.A. See Peel (R ). 
MitclieIl(P. Chalmers), M.A. OUTLINES 

OF BIOLOGY. With 74 Illustrations. 

Seeond Edition. Cr. B^'o. 6s. 
Mitton (G. E.), JATs'E AUSTEN AND 

HER TIMES, With 2r Illustrations, 

Second and Chenper Edition. Earge Cr. 

%vo. 6s. 
Moffat (Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 

PRUSSIA. With =0 Illustrations. Fourth 

Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 
Moil (A.). See Books on Business. 
Moir (D. M.). See Little Library, 
Molinos (Dr. Michael de). See Library of 

Devotion, 
Money (L. Q. Chiozza), M,P. RICHES 



AND POVERTY, Eighth Edition Demy 

livo. 5J, net. Also Cr. ivo. rs. net. 
Montagu (Henry), Earl of Manchester. See 

Library of Devotion, 
Montaigne. A DAY BOOK OF, Edited 

by C, F, Pond, Fcap. Bvo. 2j, 6d. net. 
Montgomery(H. B.) THE EMPIRE OF 

THE EAST. With a Frontispiece in Colour 

and 18 other Illustrations. Second Edition, 

Demy Zvo. ^s. 6d. net. 
Montmorency (J. E, G. de), B.A.. LL.B. 

THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND 

BOOK. With 22 Illustrations. Second 

Edition. Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Moore (H. E.). BACK TO THE LAND. 

Cr. Svo. 25. 6d. 
Moore (T. Sturge). ART AND LIFE. 

With 88 Illustrations. Cr. Svo. s^- «'''■ 
Mooriiouse (E. Hallam). NELSON'S 

LADY HAMILTON. With 51 Portraits, 

Second Edition. Demy Zvo. "js. bd. net. 
Moran (Clarence G.). See Books on Business, 
More (Sir Thomas). See Standard Library, 
Morfill (W. R.), Oriel College, Oxford, A 

HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 

THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II, 

With 12 Maps and Plans. Cr. Ztw. y. 6d. 
Morich (R. J.). See School Examination 

Series. 
Morley (Margaret W.), Founded on. THE 

BEE PEOPLE. With 74 Illustrations. 

Sq. Crown Svo. zs. 6d. 
LITTLE MITCHELL: The Story of a 

Mountain Squirrel told by Himself. 

With 26 lUustr-itions. Sq. Cr. Svo. zs. 6d. 
Morris (J.). THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 

With 24 Illustrations. Demy Svo. 12s. 6d. 

net. 
Morris (Joseph E.). See Little Guides. 
Morton (A. Anderson). See Brodrick(BI.). 
Moule(H. C. G.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham. See Leaders of Religion. 
Muir (M. M. Pattison), M.A. THE 

CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Illustrated, 

Cr. Svo. 2S. 6d. 
Mundella (V. A.), M.A. See Dunn (J. T.). 
Munro (R.-), M.A., LL.D. See Antiquary's 

Books. 
Musset (Alfred de). See Simplified French 

Text. 
Myers (A. Wallis), THE COMPLETE 

LAWN TENNIS PLAYER. With 90 

Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy Svo. 

lor. 6d. net. 
Naval Officer (A). See I. P. L. 
Newman (Ernest). See New Library of 

Music. 

Newman (George), M.D.,D.P.H.,F.R.S.E. 

See New Library of Medicine. 
Newman (J. H.) and others. See Library 

of Devotion. 
Newsholme (Arthur), M.D., F.R.C.P, See 

New Library of Medicine. 
Nichols (Bowyer). See Little Library. 
Nicklin (T.I, M.A. EXAMINATION 

PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES, Cr. Svo. zs. 
Nimrod. See I, P. L. 
Norgate (Q. Le Grys). THE LIFE OF 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT. With 53 Illustra- 
tions by JennyWylie. Demyivo. -is.dd.net. 

Norway (A. H.). NAPLES. Past and 
Present, Willi 25 Coloured Illustrations 
by Maurice Gkliffenhagen. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Novalls. THE DISCIPLES AT SAlS and 
OTHER Fragments. Edited by Miss Una 
Birch. Fcap. Zvo. 3^. 6^^. net. 

Officer (An). See I. P. L. 

Oldfield (W. J.), M.A., Prebendary of 
Lincoln. A PRIMER OF RELIGION. 
Based on the Catechism of the Church 
OF England. Crown Zvo. 2j. 6d. 

Oldham (F. M.), B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Oliphant (Mrs.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Oliver, Thomas, M.D. See New Library of 
Medicine. 

Oman(C. W. C), M.A., Fellow of All Souls', 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Illustrated. Detny Zvo. 10s. 6d. net. 

ENGLAND BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 
With Maps. DeTtty Zvo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Oppfi (A. P.). Sec Classics of Art. 

Ottley (R. L.), D.D. See Handbooks of 
Theology and Leaders of Religion. 

Overton (J, H.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Owen (Douglas). See Books on Business. 

Oxford (M. N.), of Guy's Hospital. A HAND- 
BOOK OF NURSING. Fifth Edition. 
Cr, 8v0. 3^. 6d, 

Pakes (W. C. C). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Demyivo. 151. 

Parker (Eric). A BOOK OF THE 
ZOO; By Day and Night. With 24 
Illustrations from Photographs by Henry 
Irving. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Parker (Gilbert), MP. A LOVER'S 
DIARY. Ecaj>. Bvo. 51. 

Parkes (A. K.). SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TRUTHS. Eca^. Svo. js. 6d. 

Parkinson (John). PARADISI IN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERRESTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. Foiia. £3, %s. net. 

Parsons (Mrs. C). GARRICK AND HIS 
CIRCLE. With 36 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Detny Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 

THE INCOMPARABLE SIDDONS. With 
20 Illustrations. Detny %vo. tzs, 6d.net. 

Pascal. See Library of !Devotion. 

Paston (George). SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. With 214 Illustrations. Itn- 
perial Quarto. £-z, t2s. 6d. net. 

LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU 
AND HER TIMES With 24 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Dcnty &vo. 1 5^. net. 
See also Little Books on Art and I.P.L. 

Patmore (K. A.). THE COURT OF 
LOUIS XIII. With 16 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Dettty Svo. loj. 6d. net. 

Patterson (A. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
Colour by F. Southgate, R.B.A. Secotid 
Edition. Cr. Zvc. 6s. 

A 



NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Frank 
Southgate, R.B.A. Second Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

WILD LIFE ON A NORFOLK ESTU- 
ARY. With 40 Illustrations by the Author, 
and a Prefatory Note by Her Grace the 
Duchess of Bedford. Demy 8vo. 
JOS. 6d. net. 

MAN AND NATURE ON TIDAL 
WATERS. With Illustrations by the 
Author. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Peacock (Netta). See Little Books on Art. 

Peake (C. M. A.), F.R.H.S. A CON- 
CISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 
ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL PLANTS. 
With 24 Illustrations. Fcap. Svo. 2S.6d. net. 

Peel (Robert), and Minchin (H. C), M.A. 
OXFORD. With 100 Illustrations in 
Colour. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Peel (Sidney), late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal (Com- 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Pentin (Herbert), M.A. See Library of 
Devotion. 

Petrie (W.M. Flinders), D. C. L. , LL. D. ,Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT. Fully Illus- 
trated. In six volutnes. Cr. Zvo. 6s. each. 

Vol. I. From the Earliest Kings to 
XVI TH Dynasty. Sixth Edition. 

Vol. n. The XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Dynasties. Fo-urth Edition. 

Vol. III. XIXth to XXXth Dynasties. 

Vol. IV. Egyi'T under the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty. J. P. Mahaffy, Litt.D. 

Vol. v. Egypt under Roman Rule. J. G. 
Milne, M.A. 

Vol. VI. Egypt in the Middle Ages. 
Stanley Lank-Poole, M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Lectures delivered 
at University College, London. Illustrated. 
Cr. Zvo. -zs. 6d. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
ELAMARNA LETTERS. Cr.Swo. 2s.6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. First Series, ivth to xilth Dynasty. 
Edited by W. M. Flinders Petrie. Illus- 
trated by Tristram Ellis. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Z710. rfs. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. Second Series, xvlllth to xlxth 
Dynasty. Illustrated by Tristram Ellis. 
Crown Zvo. ^s. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. A 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 3.1. 6d. 

Phillips (W. A.). See Oxford Hiographies. 

Phillpotts (Eden). MY DEVON YEAR. 
With 38 Illustrations by J. Ley Pethy- 
BRIDGE. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Large Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

UP - ALONG AND DOWN - ALONG 
Illustrated by Claude Shepperson. 
Cr. i^to. s^' ^^^' 
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Phythian (J. Ernest). TREES IN NA- 
TURE,^ MYTH, AND ART. With 24 
Illustrations. Crown Zvp. 6^. 

Plarr (Victor G.). M.A. See School His- 
tories. 

Plato, See Standard Library. 

Plautus. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. DeTnvZ-vo. Tos.6d.ttet. 

Plowden-Wardlaw (J. t.), B.A. See 
School Examination Series. 

Podmore (Frank). MODERN SPIRI- 
TUALISM. Two Volumes. Demy i-jo. 
^T.s. net. 

MESMERISM AND CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE : A Short History of Mental 
Healing. Demy Zvo. loj. 6'/. net. 

Pollard (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 

Pollard (Alfred W.). THE SHAKE- 
SPEARE FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. 
With numerous Facsimiles. Folio. One 
Guinea net. 

Pollard(Eliza F.). See Little Books on Art. 

Pollock (David), M.I.N.A. Sec Books on 
Business. 

Potter (M. C), M.A., F.L.S. A N 
ELEMENTARY TEXT - BOOK OF 
AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. fiz/o. 4s. 6d. 

Powell (A. E.). LIEUTENANT ROYAL 
ENGINEERS. Cromn Sva. ^s. 6d. net. 

Power (J. O'Connor). THE MAKING 
OF AN ORATOR. Cr. ivo. ts. 

Price (Eleanor C). A PRINCESS OF 
THE OLD WORLD. With 21 Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Price (L. L.), M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY FROM ADAM 
SMITH TO ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
Fifth Edition. Cr, Zvo, -zs. 6d. 

Protheroe (Ernest). THE DOMINION 
OF MAN. Geography in its Human 
Aspect. With 32 full. page Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 2^. 

Psellus. See Byzantine Texts. 

Pullen-Burry (B.). IN A GERMAN 
COLONY; or. Four Weeks in New 
Britain. With 8 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 
Cr. Zvo. ss. net. 

Pycraft (W. P.). BIRD LIFE. With 2 
Illustrations in Colour by G. E. Lodge, 
and many from Drawings and Photographs. 
Detny Zvo. jos. 6d. net. 

'Q' (A. T. QMiller Couch). THE 
GOLDEN POMP. A Procession of 
English Lyrics from Surrey to Shir- 
lev. Secondand Cheaper Edition. Cr.Zvo. 
IS. 6d. net. 

a. R. and E. S. MR. WOODHOUSE'S 

CORRESPONDENCE. Cr.ivo. 6s. 

Also published in a Colonial Edition. 

Rackham (R. B.), M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Ragg (Laura M.). THE WOMEN ART- 
ISTS OF BOLOGNA. With 20 Illus- 
trations. Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net. 



Ragg (Lonsdale). B.D., Oxon. DANTE 
AND HIS ITALY. With 32 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. jzs. 6d. net. 

Rahtz (F. J.), M.A., B.Sc. HIGHER 
ENGLISH. Fourth Edition. Cr. ivo. 
3S. 6d. 

JUNIOR ENGLISH. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Zz'o. IS. 6d. 

Randolph (B. W.), D.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 

Rannie (D. W.), M.A. A STUDENT'S 
HISTORY OFSCOTLAND. Cr.SBo. 31. M. 

WORDSWORTH AND HIS CIRCLE. 
With 20 Illustrations. Demy Zvo. J2S. 6d 
net. 

Rashdall (Hastings), M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Cr. 
Svo. 6s. 

Raven (J. J.), D.D., F.S.A. Sec Antiquary's 
Books. 

Raven=HilI (L.). See Llewellyn (Owen). 

Rawlings (Gertrude Burford). COINS 
AND HOW TO KNOW THEM. With 
206 Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 
6s. 

Rawstorne (Lawrence, Esq.), See I. P. L. 

Raymond (Walter), See School Histories. 

Rea (Lilian), THE LIFE AND TIJIES 
OF MARIE MADELEINE COUNTESS 
OF LA FAYETTE. With 20 Illustrations. 
Defny Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Read (C, Stanford), M.B. (Lond.),M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P. FADS AND FEEDING. Cr. 
Zvo. 2j. 6d. 

Real Paddy (A), SccI.P.L. 

Reason (W.), M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Edited by 
Cr. Zvo. 2J. 6d. 

Redpath (H, A.), M.A., D.Litt. See West- 
minster Commentaries. 

Rees (J. D,), CLE., M.P. THE REAL 
INDIA. Second Edition. DemyZvo. 10s. 
6d. net. 

Reich (Emil), Doctor Juris. WOMAN 
THROUGH THE AGES. With 36 Illus- 
trations. Tziio Volumes. DemyZvo. 2js. net. 

Reynolds (Sir Joshua). See Little Galleries 

Rhodes (W, E.), See School Histories. 

Ricketts (Charles). See Classics of Art. 

Richardson (Charles). THECOMPLETE 
FOXHUNTER. With 46 Illustrations, of 
which 4 arc in Colour. Second Edition. 
Demy Zvo. jzs. 6d. net. 

Richmond (Wilfrid), Chaplain of Lincoln's 
Inn. THE CREED IN THE 
EPISTLES. Cr. Svo. 21. 6d. net. 

Riehl ( W. H, ). See Simplified German Texts. 

Roberts (M, E.), See Channer (C. C). 

Robertson (A,), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. (The Hampton 
Lectures of 1901). A Nczv and Cheaper 
Edition. Demy %vo. ys. 6d. net, 

Robertson (C. Grant), M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls' College, Oxford. SELECT 
STATUTES, CASES, AND CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL DOCUMENTS, 1660-1832. 
Demy Zvo. joj. 6d. net. 
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Robertson (C. Grant) and Bartholomew 
(J. Q.). F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. A HIS- 
TORICAL AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE, DemyQuarto. 
4J. (id. net. 

RobertsonCSirG. S.),K. C.S.I. CHITRAL: 
The Story of a Minor Siege. With 8 
Illustrations. Third Edition, Demy 8e'(3. 
loj. td. net, 

Robinson (Cecilia). THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. With an Introduc- 
tion by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Cr. %vo. 3^. 6</. 

Robinson (P. S.). See Connoisseur's Library. 

Rochefoucauld (La). See Little Library. 

Rod-well (G.), B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Walter Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College. Fcap. 8vo. ■^s. 6d. 

Roe (Fred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. With 
many Illustrations by the Author, including 
a frontispiece in colour. Second Edition. 
DemySvff. los. f>d. net. 

Rogers (A. G. L.), M.A. See Books on 
Business. 

Roland. See Simplified French Texts. 

Romney (George). See Little Galleries. 

Roscoe (E. S.). See Little Guides. 

Rose (Edward). THE ROSE READER. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. Also in 4 
Parts. Parts I. and II. 6d. each ; Part 
III. Zd. ; Part IV. lorf. 

Rose(G. H.). See Hey (H.) and Baring- 
Gould (S). 

Rowntree (Joshua). THE IMPERIAL 
DRUG TRADE. A Re-Statement of 
THE Opium Question. Third Edition 
Revised. Cr. %-vo. 2s. net. 

Royde-Smith (N. Q.). THE PILLOW 
BOOK : A Garnhk of Many Moods. 
Collected by. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
4,s. 6d. net. 

POETS OF OUR DAY. Selected, 
with an Introduction, by. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

Ruble (A. E.), D.D. See Junior School 
Books. 

Rumbold (The Right Hon. Sir Horace). 
Bart., G. C. B., G. C. I\L G. THE 
AUSTRIAN COURT IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. With 16 Illus- 
trations. Second jEd. DctnyZuo. i8s.net. 

Russell (Archibald G. B.). See Blake 
(William.) 

Russell (W. Clark). THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With 12 Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Ryley (M. Beresford). QUEENS OF 
THE RENAISSANCE. With 24 Illus- 
trations. Demy %vo, los. 6d. net. 

Sainsbury (Harrington), M.D., F.R.C.P. 
PRINCIPIA THERAPEUTICA. 
Detny 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
See also New Library 01 Medicine. 

St, Anselm. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Augustine. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Bernard. See Library of Devotion. 



St. Cyres (Viscount). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 
St, Francis of Asslsl. THE LITTLE 

FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER, AND OF HIS FRIARS. 
Done into English, with Notes by William 
Heywood. With 40 Illustrations from 
Italian Painters. DeviyZvo. ^s. net. 

See also Library of Devotion and 
Standard Library. 

St. Francis de Sales. See Library of 
Devotion. 

St. James. See Churchman's Bible and 
Westminster Commentaries. 

St. Luke. See Junior School Books. 

St. Mark. See Junior School Books and 
Churchman's Bible. 

St. Matthew. See Junior School Books. 

St. PauL SECOND AND THIRD 
EPISTLES OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 
TO THE CORINTHIANS. Edited by 
James Houghton Kennedy, D.D,, Assis- 
tant Lecturer in Divinity in the University 
of Dublin. With Introduction, Dissertations, 
and Notesby J. ScHMiTT. Cr.Zrw. 6s. See 
also Churchman's, Bible and Westminster 
Commentaries. 

'Saki* (H. Munro). REGINALD. Second 
Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Salmon (A. L.). See Little Guides. 

Sanders (Lloyd). THE HOLLAND 
HOUSE CIRCLE. With 24 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. i2j. 6d. net. 

Sathas (C). See Byzantine Texts. 

Schmitt (John). See Byzantine Texts. 

Schofield (A. T.),M.D.,Hon.Phys. Freiden- 
ham^ Hospital. See New Library of 
Medicine. 

Scudamore (Cyril). See Little Guides. 

Scupoli (Dom. L.). See Library of De- 
votion. 

Segur (Madame de). See Simplified French 
Texts. 

S^lincourt(E. de.) See Keats (John). 

Se'Iincourt(Husrh de). GREAT RALEGH. 
With 16 Illustrations. Demy %vo. 10s, 6d. 
net. 

Sells (V. P.), M.A. THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 
2s. 6d. 

Selous (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Ord. 
Eleventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
School Edition, is. 6d. 

TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 
Illustrated by Augusta Guest. Fi/th 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s 6d. 
School Edition, is. 6d. 

Senter (Qeorge), B.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.D. 
See Textbooks of Science. 

Shakespeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623 ; 1632 ; 1664 ; 
1685. Each ;^4, 4j. net, or a complete set, 
;^i2, i2S. net. 

Folios 2, 3 and 4 are ready. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and Notes 
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by George Wyndham. DemyZvo. Buck- 

vaTKy gilt top, JOS. Sd. 

See also Arden Shakespeare, Standard 
l-!brary and Little Quarto Shakespeare. 
Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. Cr. 

8vo. 2s, 6d. 
Sharp (Cecil). See Baring-Gould (S.). 
Sharp (Elizabeth). See Little Books on Art. 
Sbedlock (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 

SONATA. Cr. %vo. 5^' 
Shelley (Percy B.). See Standard Library. 
Sheppard (H. F.), M.A. See Baring- 
Gould (S.)- 
Sherwell (Arthur). M.A. LIFE IN WEST 

LONDON. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

2S. 6d. 
Shipley (Mary E.). AN ENGLISH 

CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILD- 
REN. With a Preface by the Bishop of 

Gibraltar. With Maps and Illustrations. 

Cr. Zvo. Each part ss. 6d. net. 

Part I. — I'o the Norman Conquest, 
Part II.— To the Reformation. 
Sichel (Walter). See Oxford Biographies. 
Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred). HOME LIFE 

IN GERMANY. With i6 Illustrations. 

Second Edition. Detny Svo. los. 6d. net. 
Sime (John). See Little Books on Art. 
Simonson (G. A.). FRANCESCO 

GUARD I. With 41 Plates. Imperial 

4,to. £,1, 2.T. net. 
Sketchley(R. E. D.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Sklpton (H. P. K.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Sladen (Douglas). SICILY: The New 

Winter Resort. With over 200 Illustrations. 

Seco7id Edition. Cr. Svo. s^- "^^■ 
Smallwood (M. G,). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Smedley(F. E.). Seel.P.L. 
Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 

NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 

and numerous Notes by Edwin Canxan, 

M.A. Twovohtines. DeinyZvo. Q.is.net. 
Smith (H. Bompas), M.A. A NEW 

JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. Crown %vo. 

Without Answers, is. With Answers, 2s. dd. 
Smith (H. Clifford). See Connoisseur's 

Library. 
Smith (Horace and James). See Little 

Library. 
Smith (R. Mudie). THOUGHTS FOR 

THE DAY. Edited by. Fcap. Zvo. 

3^. td. net. 
Smith (Nowell C). See Wordsworth (W). 
Smith (John Thomas). A BOOK FOR 

A RAINY DAY: Or, Recollections of the 

Events of the Years 1766-1833. Edited by 

Wilfred Written. Illustrated. Wide 

Detny Zvo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Snell (F. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Cr. '6vo. 6s. 
Snowden(C. E.). A HANDY DIGEST OF 

BRITISH HISTORY. Devty ?,vo. ^s. 6d. 
Sophocles. See Classical Translations. 
Sornet (L. A.), and Acatos (M. J.) See 

Junior School Books. 



Southey (R.). ENGLISH SEAMEN 
Edited by David Hannay. 

Vol. I. (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish), Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

Vol. II. (Richard Hawkins, Grenville, 
Essex, and Raleigh). Cr. &vo. 6s. 
See also Standard Library. 

Souvestre(E.). See Simplified French Texts. 

Spence(C. H.), M.A. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 

Spicer (A. Dykes), M.A. THE PAPER 
TRADE. A Descriptive and Historical 
Survey. With Diagrams and Plans. Devty 
%vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Spooner (W. A.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Spragge (W. Horton), M.A. See Junior 
School Books. 

Staley (Edgcumbe). THE GUILDS OF 
FLORENCE Illustrated. Second Edition. 
EoyalSvo. 76s. net. 

Stanbridge (J. W.), B.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 

'Stancliffe.' GOLF DO'S AND DONT'S. 
Second Edition. Fcap. %vo. is. 

Stead (D. W.). See Gallaher (D.). 

Stedman(A. M. M.), M.A. 

INITIALATINA: Easy Lessons on Elemen- 
tary Accidence. Eleventh Edition. Fcap. 
Zvo. \s. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Eleventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 25. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
Vocabulary. Seventh £ditio7i. iSmo. 
IS. 6d. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM C^SAR. 
The Helvetian War. Fourth Edition, 
i8»io. IS. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. The 
Kings of Rome. Second Edition. iSmo. 
js. 6d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Thirteenth Ed, Fcap. 
Zvo. IS. 6d. 

EXEI^IPLA LATINA. First Exercises 
in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. \s. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. Thirteenth Ed. Cr. Zvo, 
IS. 6d. Key, -^s. net. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE: 
Rules and Exercises. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. zs. 6d. With Vocabulary. q.s. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM ; Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fifth Edition, Fcap. Zvo. is. 6d. 
With Vocabulary. 2s. Key, 25. net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION: Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Sixteenth Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 
IS. 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
zZTno, Fourth Edition, is. 
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STEPS TO GREEK. Fourth Edition. 
\'&mo, IS, 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. T/iirti 
Edition. Cr. Svo. js, 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Fourth Edition, re- 
vised. Fcap, ivo. IS. 6d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Fourth Edition. Fcap. Bvo. tj 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 2S. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Ninth Edition. 
iSmo. id. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Ninth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo, IS. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Sixth Edi- 
tion. Fcap. %vo. IS. 6d. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. %Vith Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 2S. 6d. 
Key. 3j. net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Fourteenth Edition. Fcap. Zvo. t5. 
See also School Examination Series. 

Steel (R. Elliott), M.A., F.C.S. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. With 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo, ss. 6d. 
See also School Examination Series. 

Stephenson (C), of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and Suddards (P.) of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. A TEXTBOOK 
DEALING WITH ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. With 
66 full-page Plates and numerous Diagrams 
in the Text. Third Edition. Demy Zvo. 
•js. 6d. 

Sterne (Laurence). See Little Library. 

Steuart (Katherine). BY ALLAN 
WATER. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. ts. 

RICHARD KENNOWAY AND HIS 
FRIENDS. A Sequel to 'By Allan 
Water. ' Demy Zvo. 'js.6d. net. 

Stevenson (R. L.) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited by Sidney Colvin. 
Eighth Edition. 2 vols, Cr. Zvo. 12J. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. Buciiram. 6s. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
Balfour (G.). 

Stevenson (M. 1.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. Stevenson during 
1887-88. Cr. Zvo. 6s. net. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA, 1891-95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Balfour With 
many Illustrations. Second Edition Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. net. 

Stoddart (Anna M.). See Oxford Bio. 
graphics. 

Stokes (P. a.), B.A. hours WITH 



RABELAIS. From the translation of Sir 
T. Urquhart and P. A. Motteux. With 
a Portrait in Photogravure. Cr. Zvo. ^s. 6d. 
net. 

Stone (S. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. Ellerton, 
M.A. With Portrait. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Storr (Vernon p.), M.A., Canon of Win- 
chester. DEVELOPMENT AND 
DIVINE PURPOSE Cr. Zvo. 51. net. 

Story (Alfred T.). AMERICAN 
SHRINES IN ENGLAND. With 4 Il- 
lustrations in Colour, and ig other Illustra- 
tions. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
See also Little Guides. 

Straker (P.). See Books on Business. 

Streane(A.W.),D.D. SecChurchman'sBible. 

Streatfeild (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. With 24 Illustra- 
tions. SecondEd. Demy Zvo. ys. 6d. net. 
See also New Library of Music. 

Stroud (Henry), D.Sc, M.A. ELEMEN- 
TARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS. With 
lisDiagrams. Second Edit., revised. Cr. 
Zvo. 4s. 6d. 

Sturch (P.), Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County Council. MANUAL TRAINING 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). With 
Solutions to Examination Questions, Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric and Oblique Projection. 
With so Plates and 140 Figures. Foolscap. 
5 J. net. 

Suddards (p.). See Stephenson (C). 

Surtees (R. S.). See LP. L. 

Sutherland (William). OLD AGE PEN- 
SIGNS IN THEORY AND PRACTICE, 
WITH SOME Foreign Examples. Cr, Zvo. 
3J. 6d. net. 

Swanton (E. W.), Member of the British 
Mycological Society. FUNGI AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM. With 16 Coloured 
Plates by M. K. Spittal, and 32 Mono- 
tone Plates. Cr. Zvo. 5J. net. 

Symes (J. E.), M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 
2J. 6d. 

Sympson (E. Mansel), M.A., M.D. See 
Ancient Cities. 

Tabor (Margaret E.). THE SAINTS IN 
ART. With 20 Illustrations. Fcap. Zvo. 
3J. 6d. rut. 

Tacitus. AGRICOLA. Edited by R. F. 
Davis, M.A. Cr. Zvo. is. 

GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Cr. 
Zvo. IS. 

See also Classical Translations. 

Tallack(W.). HOWARD LETTERS AND 
MEMORIES. Demy Zvo. loi. 6d. net. 

Tatham (prederick). See Blake (William). 

Tauler (J.). See Library of Devotion. 

Taylor (A. E.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Second Edition. Demy 
Zvo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Taylor(p. Q.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Taylor (1. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Taylor (John W.). THE COMING OF 
THE SAINTS. With 26 Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo. ys. 6d. net. 
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Taylor (T. M.). M.A., Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge, A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME. To the Reign of 
Domitian. Cr. Zvo. js, 6d. 

Teasdale-Buckell (0. T.). THE COM- 
PLETE SHOT. With 53 Illustrations, 
Third Edition. Demy ivo, jis. 6d. net. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). EARLY 
POEMS. Edited, with Notes and an 
Introduction, by J. Churton Collins, 
M,A, Cr. Svp. 6s. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Chukton 
Collins, M.A. Cr. Sve. 6s. 
See also Little Library. 

Terry (C. S.). Sec Oxford Biographies. 

Terry (F. J.), B.A. ELEiMENTARY 
LATIN. Cr. Svo. as. 

TEACHER'S HANDBOOK TO ELEMEN- 
TARY LATIN. Containing the necessary 
supplementary matter to Pupil's edition. 
Cr. &V0. 2S. 6d. net. 

Thackeray (W. M.)- See Little Library. 

Theobald (F. v.), M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition Revised. Cr. 
Evo. 2S. 6d. 

Thibaudeau(A. C). BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE. Translated and 
Edited by G. K. Fortesque, LL.D. With 
12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. los. 6d. net. 

Thompson (A. H.). See Little Guides. 

Thompson (Francis). SELECTED 
POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a Biographical Note by Wilfrid 
Meynell. Wirh a Portrait in Photo- 
gravure. Second Ed. Fcap. Zvo. ^s. net. 

Thompson (A. P.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Thompson (J. M.), Fellow and Dean of 
Divinity of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
JESUS ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 
Cr. Zvo. 5j. net. 

Tileston(MaryW.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Sixteenth Edi- 
tion. Medium T.6mo. 2S.6d.net. Also an 
edition in superior binding, 6s. 

Tompkins (H. W.), F.R.H.S. See Little 
Books on Art and Little Guides. 

Toynbee (Paget), M.A., D.Litt. IN THE 
FOOTPRINTS OF DANTE. A Trea- 
sury of Verse and Prose from the works of 
Dante. Stnall Cr. &vo. ^s. 6d. net, 

DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE : 
FROM CHAUCER TO CARY. Two 
vols. Demy Zvo. 2ij. net. 
See also Oxford Biographies and Dante. 

Tozer (Basil). THE HORSE IN HIS- 
TORY. With 25 Illustrations. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Tremayne (Eleanor E.). See Romantic 
History. 

Trench (Herbert). DEIRDRE WEDDED, 
AND OTHER PoEMS. Second and Revised 
Edition. Large Post Svo. 6s. 

NEW POEMS. Second Edition. Large 
Post %vo. 6s. 

APOLLO AND THE SEAMAN. Large 
PostZvo.Paper^ is.6d. net ; doth, 2S. 6d.net. 



Trevelyan(a. M.), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. los. 6d. net. 

ENGLISH LIFE THREE HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO : Being the first two chapters 
of England under the Stuarts. Edited by 
J. TURRAL, B.A. Cr. Bvo. is. 

Triggs (H. Inigo), A.R.I. B.A. TOWN 
PLANNING: Past, Present, and 
Possible. With 173 Illustrations. Wide 
Royal Zvo, 15 J. net. 

Troutbeck (Q. E.). See Little Guides. 

Tyler (E. A.), B.A., F.C.S. See Junior 
School Books. 

Tyrrell-Qill (Frances). See Little Books 
on Art. 

Unwin (Qeorge). See Antiquary's Books. 

Vardon (Harry). THE COMPLETE 
GOLFER. With 63 Illustrations. Tenth 
Edition. Demy Zvo. los. 6d. net. 

Vaughan (Henry). See Little Library. 

Vaughan (Herbert M.), E.A,(Oxon.). THE 
LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART, CARDINAL, 
DUKE OF YORK. With 20 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy Zvo. los. 6d. net. 

THE MEDICI POPES (LEO X. and 
CLEMENT VII. With 20 Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo. zss. net, 

THE NAPLES RIVIERA. With 25 Illus- 
trations in Colour by Maurice Greiffen- 
HAGEN. Second Edition. Cr.&vo. 6s. 

Vernon (Hon. W. 'Warren), M.A. READ- 
INGS ON THE INFERNO OFDANTE. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
Moore. In Two Volumes. SecondEdition. 
Cr. Zvo. 1 5 J. net. 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTE. With .-in Introduction by 
the late Dean Church. In Ttajo VoluTnes. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zz<0. 15^. net. 

READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
DANTE. With an Introduction by the 
Bishop of Ripon. In Two Volumes. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 15^. net. 

Vincent (J. E.). THROUGH EAST 
ANGLIA IN A MOTOR CAR. With 
16 Illustrationsin Colour by Frank South- 
gate, R.B.A., and a Map. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Voegelin_(A.), IM.A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 

Vi'addelUCol. 1,. A.), LL.D., C.B. LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 
of the Expedition of igo3-rgo4. With 155 
Illustrations and Maps. Third and 
Cheaper Edition. Medium Zzw. js. 6d. net. 

■Wade(Q. W.), D.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HIS'TORY. With Maps. SixthEdition. 
Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Wade (G. W.), D.D., and Wade (J. H.), 
M.A. See Little Guides. 

■Wagner (Richard). RICHARD WAG- 
NER'S MUSIC DRAi\lAS: Interprets- 
tions, embodying Wagner's own explana- 
tions. By Alice Leighton Cleather 
and Basil Crump. /« Three Volumes. 
Fcap Bvo. 2S. 6d. each. 
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Vol. I. — The Ring of the Nibelung. 

Third Edition. 
Vol. II. — Parsifal, Lohengrin- and 

The Holy Grail. 
Vol. III. — Tristan and Isolde. 

Waineman (Paul). A SUMMER TOUR 
IN FINLAND. With 16 Illustrations in 
Colour by Alexander Federley, i6 other 
Illustrations and a Map, Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Walkley (A. B.). DRAMA AND LIFE. 
Cr. %vo, 6s, 

Wall (J. C). See Antiquary's Books. 

Wallace-Hadrlll (F.), Second Master at 
Heme Bay College. REVISION NOTES 
ON ENGLISH HISTORY. Cr. Sve. is. 

Walters (H. B.). See Little Books on Art 
and Classics of Art. 

Walton (F. W.), M. A. See School Histories. 

Walton (Izaak) and Cotton (Cbarles). 
See I.P.L. and Little Library. 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED: Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Second Edition. 
Small Pott Zvo, 2j. net. 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Being 
Selections for Morning and Evening Read- 
ing. Chosen and arranged by Elizabeth 
Waterhouse. Larg-e Cr. Zvo. 5J. net. 

THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY. Pott 
Zvo. IS. net. 

See also Little Library. 

Watt (Francis). See Henderson (T. F.). 

Weatherhead (T. C), M.A. EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS IN HORACE. Cr. Zzio. -zs. 
See also Junior Examination Series. 

Webb (Qeorge W.), B.A. A SYSTEM- 
ATIC GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
ISLES. With Maps and Diagrams. Cr. 
Svo. IS. 

Webber (F. C). See Textbooks of Techno- 

*Weigall (Arthur E. P.). A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT : From Abydos to the Sudan 
Frontier. With 67 Maps, and Plans. 
Cr, Svo, IS, 6d. net. 

Weir (Archibald), M.A. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. Cr. Sz/o. 6s. 

Welch (Catharine). THE LITTLE 
DAUPHIN. With j6 Illustrations. Cr. 
Sz>o. 6s. 

Wells (Sidney H.) See Textbooksof Science. 

WeIls(J.),M.A.,Fellowand Tutor ofWadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr.ivo. y. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Ninth 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. ivo. y, 6d. 
See also Little Guides. 

Wesley (John). See Library of Devotion. 

Westell (W. Percival). THE YOUNG 
NATURALIST. A Guide to British 
Animal Life With 8 Coloured Plates by 
C. F, New ALL, and 240 specially selected 
Photographs from the collections of well- 
known amateur photographers. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

Westell (W. Percival), F.L.S., M.B.O.U., 



and Cooper (C. S.), F.R.H.S. THE 
YOUNG BOTANIST. With 8 Coloured 
and 63 Black and White Plates drawn from 
Nature, by C. F. Newall. Cr. Svo, gf . 6d. 
net. 

Whibley (C). See Henley (W. E.). 

Whibley (L.), M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

White (Eustace E.). THE COMPLETE 
HOCKEY PLAYER. With 32 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. DeinyZvo. 5s.net. 

White (George P.), Lieut.-Col. A CEN- 
TURY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
Demy Zvo. Z2S. 6d. net. 

White (Gilbert). See Standard Library. 

Whitfield (E. E.), M.A. See Commercial 
Series. 

Whitehead (A. W.). GASPARDDE 
C O L I G N Y, Admiral of France. 
With 26 Illustrations and 10 Maps and 
Plans. Demy Zvo. 12s. 6d. net. 

■\VhiteIey (R. Lloyd), F.I.C., Principal of 
the Municipal Science School, West Brom- 
wich. AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 
BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Cr. Zvo. 2S. 6d, 

Whitley (Miss). See Dilke (Lady). 

Whitling (Miss L.), late Staff Teacher of 
the National Training School of Cookery. 
THE COMPLETE COOK. With 42 
Illustrations. Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Whitten (W.). See Smith (John Thomas). 

Whyte(A. Q.), B.Sc. See Books on Business. 

Wilberforce (Wilfrid). See Little Books 
on Art. 

Wilde (Oscar). DE PROFUNDIS. 
Twelfth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 5s. net. 

THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. In 
12 Volumes. Fcaf>. Zvo. Gilt top. Deckle 
edge. 5s. net each votu-me. 

I. Lord Arthur Savile's Crime and 
the Portrait of Mr. W. H. ii. The 
Duchess of Padua, hi. Poems (includ- 
ing ' The Sphin,\,' ' The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol," and ' Uncollected Pieces ') IV. Lady 
Windermere's Fan. v. A Woman of No 
Importance, vi. An Ideal Husband. 

VII. The Importance of being Earnest. 

VIII. A House of Pomegranates, ix. 
Intentions. x. De Profundis and 
Prison Letters, xi. Essays (' Historical 
Criticism,' * English Renaissance," London 
Models,' ' Poems in Prose '). xil. Salom6, 
A Florentine Tragedy, La Sainte 
Courtisane. 

Wilkins (W. H.), B.A. THE ALIEN 
INVASION. Cr. Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

Williams (H. Noel). THE WOMEN 
BONAPARTES. The Mother and three 
Sisters of Napoleon. With 36 Illustrations. 
In Two Volumes Demy Zvo. 24^ net. 

A ROSE OF SAVOY : Marie Adelaide of 
Savoy,DuchessedeBourgogne, MOIHEP 
OF Louis xv. With a Frontispiece in 
Photogtavure and 16 other Illustrations. 
Secomi Edition. Demy Zvo. iss.net 
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Williams (A.). PETROL PETER: or 
Pretty Stories and Funny Pictures. Illus- 
trated in Colour by A. W. Mills. Demy 
^to. 3^. 6d. net. 

Williamson (M. G.)-, M.A. See Ancient 
Cities. 

Williamson (W.), B.A. See Junior Ex- 
amination Series, Junior School Books, and 
Beginner's Books. 

Wilmot-Buxton (E. M.), F. R. Hist. S. 
MAKERS OF EUROPE. Outlines of 
European History for the Middle Forms of 
Schools. With 12 Maps. Tenth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. -^s. 6d. 

THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Cr.?,vo. 3^-. 6d. 

A BOOK OF NOBLE WOMEN. With 
16 Illustrations. Cr. Zvo. 3^. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN : 
FROM THE Coming of the Angles to 
THE Year 1870. With 20 Maps. Second 
Edition. Cr. %vo. 35'. 6c/. 

BY ROAD AND RIVER. A Descriptive 
Geography of the British Isles. With 12 
Illustrations and 12 Maps. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 
See also Beginner's Books and New His- 
torical Series. 

WiIson( Bishop.)- SeeLibrary of Devotion. 

Wilson (A. J,). See Books on Business. 

Wilson (H. A,). See Books on Business. 

Wilton (Richard), M.A. LYRA PAS- 
TORALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 
Home. Fo/t Zvo. 2s. td. 

Winbolt (S. E.), M.A. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cr. Zvo. is. 6d. 

LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid to 
Composition. Cr. Zvo. 3^. 6d. Kf,v, 5^. net. 

Wlndle (B. C. A.), D.Sc.,F.R.S., F.S.A. See 
Antiquary's Books, Little Guides, Ancient 
Cities, and School Histories. 

Wood (Sir Evelyn), F. M., V.C, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. With Illustrations, 
and 29 Maps. EiyYh and Cheaper Edition. 
Demy Zvo. ■js. 6d. net. 

THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN. 1357. 
50. With 8 Illustrations and 5 Maps. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Wood (J. A. E.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Wood (J. Hickory). DAN LENO. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Wood (W. Birkbeck), M.A.,late Scholarof 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Edmonds 



(Major J. E.), RE-, D.A.Q.-M.G. A 

HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Spenser Wilkinson. 
With 24 Maps and Plans. Second Edition. 
Demy Zvo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Wordsworth (Christopher), M.A. See 
Antiquary's Books. 

Wordsworth (W.). THE POEMS OF. 
With an Introduction and Notes by 
NowELL C. Smith, late Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. /n Three Volumes. 
Deiny Zvo. 15J. net. 

POEMS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Selected with an Introduction by Stofford 
A. Brooke. With 40 Illustrations by E. 
H. New, including a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure. Cr. Zvo. js. 6d. net. 
See also Little Library. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 
See Little Library. 

Wright (Arthur), D.D., Fellow of Queen's 
College, Cambridge. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Wright (C. Gordon). See Dante. 

Wright (J. C). TO-DAY. Thoughts on 
Life for every day. Demy \6ino. is. 6d. net. 

Wright (Sophie). GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. Ecap. Zvo. 
IS. 6d. 

Wyatt (Kate M.). See Gloag (M. R.). 

Wylde(A. B.). MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait. Demy Zvo. 
1 5 J. net. 

Wyllie (M. A.). NORWAY AND ITS 
FJORDS. With 16 Illustrations, in Colour 
by W. L. Wyllie, R.A., and 17 other 
Illustrations. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Wyndham (Geo.). See Shakespeare (Wm.). 

Yeats (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 35-. 6d. 

Young (Filson). THE COMPLETE 
MOTORIST. With 138 Illustrations. 
N'ew Edition {Seventh), luith many addi- 
tions. Deiny. Zvo. \2s. 6d. net. 

THE JOY OF THE ROAD : An Apprecia- 
tion of the Motor Car. With a Frontis- 
piece in Photogravure. Sfft.DemyZvo.ss.net. 

Zachariah of Mitylene. See Byzantine 
Texts. 

Zimmern (Antonia). WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI- 
CITY? Fcap.Zvo. IS. 6d.net. 



Ancient Cities 



General Editor, B. C. 
Cr. %vo. 

Bristol. By Alfred Harvey, M.E. Illus- 
trated by E. H. New. 

Canterbury. By J. C. Cox, LL.D , F.S.A. 
Illustrated by B. C Boulter. 

Chester. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc. F.R.S. 
Illustrated by E. H. New. 

Dublin. ByS. A. O. Fitzpatrick. Illustrated 
by ^^^ C. Green. 



D.Sc, F.R.S. 



"WINDLE, 
4.V'. ^d. net, 
Edinburgh. By ]\I. G. Williamson, M.A. 

Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 
Lincoln. By E. Manscl Sympson, M.A., 

M.D. Illustrated by E. H. New. 
Shrewsbury. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 

Illustrated by Katharine M. Roberts. 
Wells and Glastonbury. ByT. S. Holmes. 

Illustrated by K. H. New. 
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The Antiquary's Books 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Demy %vo. 7j, 6rf. net. 



ARCHiCOLOGY AND FaLSE ANTIQUITIES. 

By R. Munro, LL.D. With 8i Illustrations. 

Bells op England, The. By Canon J. J. 
Raven, D.D., F.S.A, With 60 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition, 

Brasses of England, The. By Herbert 
W. Macklin, M.A. With 85 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 

Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian 
Times. By J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 
With 44 Plates and numerous Illustrations. 

Domesday Inquest, The. By Adolphus 
Ballard, B. A., LL.B. With 27 Illustrations. 

English Church Furniture. By J. C. Cox, 
LL.D., F.S.A., and A. Harvey, M.B. 
With 121 Illustrations. Second Edition. 

English Costume. From Prehistoric Times 
to the End of the Eighteenth Century. By 
George Clinch, F.G.S. With 131 Illustra- 
tions. 

English Monastic Life. By the Right Rev. 
Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. With 50 Illustra- 
tions, Maps and Plane. Fourth Edition. 

English Seals. By J. Harvey Bloom. 
With 93 Illustrations. 



Folk-Lore as an Historical Science. By 
G. L. Gomme. With 28 Illustrations. 

Gilds and Companies of London, The, 
By George Unwin. With 37 Illustrations. 

Manor and Manorial Records, The. 
By Nathaniel J. Hone. With 54 Illustra- 
tions. 

Medieval Hospitals of England, The. 
By Rotha Mary Clay. With many Illus- 
trations. 

Old Service Books of the English 
Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A., and Henry Littlehales. With 
38 Coloured and other Illustrations. 

Parish Life in Medi-eval England. By 
the Right Rev. Abbott Gasquet, O.S.B. 
With 39 Illustrations. Second Edition. 

Remains of the Prehistoric Age in 
England. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc, 
F.R.S. With 94 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. 

Royal Forests of England, The, By J. 
C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. With 25 Plates and 
23 other Illustrations. 

Shrines of British Saints. ByJ. C. Wall. 
With 28 Plates and 50 other Illustrations. 



The Arden Shakespeare 

Demy %vo. 2s. 6d. net each volume. 

An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Introduction, Textual 
Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 



All's Well That Ends Well. Edited by 

W. O. Brigstocke. 
Antony and Cleopatra, Edited by R. H. 

Case. 
Ctmbeline. Edited by E. Dowden. 
Comedy of Errors, The. Edited by Henry 

Cuningham. 
Hamlet. Edited by E. Dowden. Second 

Edition. 
Julius Caesar. Edited by M. Macmillan. 
King Henry v. Edited by H. A. Evans. 
King Henry vi. Pt. i. Edited by H. C. 

Hart. 
Kino Henry vi. Pt. ii. Edited by H. C. 

Hart and C. K. Pooler. 
King Lear. Edited by W. J. Craig. 
King Richard hi. Edited by A, H. 

Thompson. 
Life and Death of King John,The. Edited 

by Ivor B, John. 
Love's Labour's Lost. Edited by H. C. 

Hart. 



*Macbeth. Edited by H. Cuningham. 
Measure for Measure. Edited by H. C. 

Hart. 
Merchant of Venice, The. Edited by 

C. K. Pooler. 
Merky Wives of Windsor, The. Edited by 

H. C. Hart. 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. Edited by 

H. Cuningham. 
Othello. PIdited by H. C. Hart. 
Pericles. Edited by K. Deighton. 
Romeo and Juliet. Edited by Edward 

Dowden. 
Taming of the Shrew, The. Edited by 

R. Warwick Bond. 
Tempest, The. Edited by M. Luce. 
TiMON OF Athens. Edited by K. Deighton. 
Titus Andronicus. Edited by H.B. Baildon. 
Troilus and Cressida. Edited by K. 

Deighton. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, The. Edited 

by R. W. Bond. 
Twelfth Night. Edited by M. Luce. 
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Edited by W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 



Easy Dictation and Spelling. By W. 

'W[\li3.Tnson,B. A. SeventkEii. Fcap.%vo. xs. 
Easy Exercises in Arithmetic. Arranged 

by W. S. Beard. Third Edition. Fcap. 

8vo, Without Answers, is. With Answers. 

i^. 31/. 
Easy French Rhymes. By Henri Blouet. 

Second Edition. Illustrated. Fcap. %vo, \s. 
An Easv Poetry Book. Selected and 

arranged by W. Williamson, B.A. Second 

Edition. Cr, 2vo, is. 



Easy Stories from English History. By 
E. M. Wilmot-Ruxton, F.R.Hist.S. Ei/t/i 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. is. 

A First History of Greece. By E, E. Firth. 

With 7 Maps. Cr. %vo. t.s. 6d. 
Stories from Roman History. By E. M. 

Wilmot-Buxton. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

■LS. 6d. 
Stories from the Old Testament, By 

E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. Cr. Zvo. is. 6d. 



Books on Business 

Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 



Automobile Industry, The. G. Holden- 

Stone. 
Brewing Industry, The. J. L. Baker, 

F.I.C., F.C.S. With 28 Illustrations. 
Business of Advertising, The. C. G. 

i\Ioran, With 11 Illustrations. 
Business Side of Agriculture, The. A. 

G. L. Rogers. 
Business of Insurance, The. A. J. Wilson. 
Civil Engineering. C. T. Fidler. With 15 

Illustrations. 
Cotton Industry and Trade, The. S. J. 

Chapman. With 8 Illustrations. 
The Electrical Industry : Lighting, 

Traction, and Power. A. G. Whyte, 
Iron Trade of Great Britain, The. J. 

S. Jeans. With 12 Illustrations. 



Law in Business. H. A. Wilson. 

Mining and Mining Investments. A. 

Moil. 
Money Market, The. F. Straker. 
Monopolies, Trusts, and Kartells. F. 

W. Hirst. 
Ports and Docks. Douglas Owen. 
Railways. E. R. McDermott. 
Shipbuilding Industry The : Its History, 

Practice, Science, and Finance. David 

Pollock, M.I.N.A. 
Stock Exchange, The. C. Duguid. Second 

Edition. 
Trade Unions. G. Drage. 



The Syriac Chronicle known as that of 
Zachariah of Mitylene. Translated by 
F. J. Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. Brooks. 
Detny Zvo. 12s. 6d. net. 



Evagrius. Edited by L. 

Parmentier. Detny Zno, 



Byzantine Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D. 

The History of Psel^-us. Edited by C. 

Sathas. Demy Zvo. 15^. net. 
Ecthesis Chronica and Chronicon Athen- 
ARUM. Edited by X'rofessor S. P. Lambros. 
Demy Zvo. "js. 6d. net. 
Eidez and L^on The Chronicle of Morea. Edited by John 
los. 6d. ?iet. Schmitt. DeviyZvo, i^s. net. 



The Ckurcliman's Bible 

General Editor. J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
Fcap. Zvo. is. 6d. net each. 



The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 

THE Galatians. Explained by A. W. 

Robinson, M.A. Second Edition. 
Ecclesiastes. Explained by A. W. Streane, 

D.D. 
The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 

the Philippians. Explained by C. R. D. 

Biggs, D.D. Second Edition. 

The Epistle of St. James. Explained by 
H. W. Fulford M.A. 



Isaiah. Explained by W. E. Barnes, D.D. 

Tivo Volumes. With Map. 2i. net each. 

The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 
the Ephesians. Explained by G. H. Whita- 
ker, M.A. 

The Gospel According to St. Mark, 
Explained by J. C. Du Euisson, .M.A. 
2J. 6(/. net. 

The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to 
THE Colossi ANS and Philemon. Ex- 
plained by H. J. C. Knight, is. net. 
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The Churchman's Library- 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
Crown Svo. ^s. 6d. each. 

SoMK New Testament Problems. By 

Arthur Wright, D.D. ts. 
The Workmanship of the Prayer Book : 

Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. 

Dowden, D.D. Second Edition^ Revised 

and Enlarged. 



The Beginnings of English Christianity. 

By W. E. Collins, M.A. With Map. 
The Churchman's Introduction to the 

Old Testament. By A. M. Mackay, B.A. 

Second Edition. 
Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. 



Classical Translations 

Crown 8zfo. 



Aeschylus— The Oresteian Trilogy (Agamem- 
non, Choephoroe, Eumenides). Translated 
by Lewis Campbell, LL.D. 5^. 

Cicero— De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. 
P. Moor, M.A, Second Edition. 3^. 6d. 

Cicero — The Speeches against Cataline and 
Antony and for Murena and Milo. Trans- 
lated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A. 5^. 

Cicero— De Natura Deorum. Translated by 
F. Brooks, M.A. 3^-. 6d. 

Cicero— De Officiis. Translated by G. B. 
Gardiner, M.A. 2s. 6d. 



Horace— The Odes and Epodes. Translated 
by A. D. Godley, M.A. 2s. 

LuciAN— Six Dialogues Translated by S. T. 
Irwin, M.A. ^s. 6d. 

Sophocles— Ajax and Electra. Translated by 
E. D. Morshead, M.A. ss. 6d. 

Tacitus— Agricola and Germania. Trans- 
lated by R. B. Townshend. 2s. 6d. 

Juvenal— Thirteen Satires. Translated by 
S. G. Owen, M.A. 2^. 6d. 



The Art of the Greeks. By H. E. Walters. 
With 112 Plates and 18 Illustrations in the 
Text. 12^. 6d. net. 

Florentine Sculptors of the Rennais- 
ANCE. By Wilhelm Bode, Ph.D. Trans- 
lated by Jessie Haynes. With 94 Plates. 
12s. 6d. net, 

Ghirlandaio. By Gerald S. Davies, Master 
of the Charterhouse. With 50 Plates. 
Second Edition, los. 6d. 

Michelangelo. By Gerald S. Davies, Master 
of the Charterhouse, With 126 Plates. 
i2S. 6d. net. 



Classics of Art 

Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING. 

Wide Royal Zvo. Gilt top. 



Rubens. By Edward Dillon, M.A. With ; 
Frontispiece in Photogravure and 483 Plates. 
25^, net, 

Raphael. By A. P. Opp^. With a Frontis- 
piece in Photogravure and 200 Illustra- 
tions. \2S. 6d. net. 

*TiTiAN. By Charles Ricketts. With about 
200 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net, 

Velazquez. By A. de Beruete. With 94 
Plates. 10s. 6d, net. 



British Commerce and Colonies from 
Elizabeth to Victoria. By H. de B. 
Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Four t/t Edition. 2s. 



Commercial Examination Papers. By H. 

de B, Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. i^. 6d. 
The Economics of Commerce, By H. de 

B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Second Edition. 

IS. 6d. 
A German Commercial Reader. By S. E. 

Bally, With Vocabulary. 2s. 
A Commercial Geography of the British 

Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Seventh 

Edition. 2s, 
A Commercial Geography of Foreign 

Nations. By F. C. Boon, B.A. zs. 

A Primer of Business. By S. Jackson, 
M.A. Fourth Edition, is. 6d. 



Commercial Series 

Crown Svo. 

A Short Commercial Arithmetic. By F. 

G. Taylor, M.A. Fourth Edition. i.s, 6d. 
French Commercial Correspondence. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Fourth 

Edition, 2s, 
German Commercial Correspondence. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Second 

Edition. 2s. 6d. 
A French Commercial Reader. By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary. Second Edition. 2s. 
Precis Writing and Office Correspond- 
ence. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Second 

Edition. 2s. 
An Entrance Guide to Professions and 

Business. By H. Jones, js. 6d. 
The Principles of Book-keeping by Double 

Entry. By J. E. B. M'Allen, M.A. 2.?. 
Commercial Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 

Second Edition, 2s. 
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Wide Royal 8i 
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Photogravure. 
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Photogravure. 
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Photogravure. Second Kdition. 
English Coloured Books. By Martin 
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European Enamels. By Henry_ H. Cunyng- 
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Collotype and a Frontispiece in Photo- 
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Seals. By Walter de Gray Birch, With 52 
Illustrations in Collotype and a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure. 

Jewellery. By H. Clifford Smith. With 50 
Illustrations in Collotype, and 4 in Colour. 
Second Edition. 
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Edited by J. H. BURN, B.D. Crown Svo. zs. 6d. net. 



The Foundations of the English Church. 
J. H. Maude. 
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A. C. Jennings. 
The Reformation Period. By Henry 

Gee. 



The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 

Fcap %vo. 3^'. 6d. net each volu?ne. 
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Old Coloured Books. By George Paston. 

With 16 Coloured Plates. Fcap. Zvo. zs, net. 
The Life and Death of John Mytton, Esq. 

By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates by 

Henry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. Fourth 

Edition. 
The Life of a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 

With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. 
Handley Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 

17 Coloured Plates and loo Woodcuts in the 

Text by John Leech. Second Edition. 
Mr. Sponge's Sporting Tour. By R. S. 

Surtees. With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 

Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 
JORROCKs' Jaunts and Jollities. By R. S. 

Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. 

Aiken. Secand Edition. 
Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 

Coloured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the 

Text by John Leech. 
The Analysis of the Hunting Field. By 

R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by 

Henry Aiken, and 43 Illustrations on Wood. 
The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of 

THE Picturesque. By William Combe. 

With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The Tour of Doctor Syntax in Search 

OF Consolation. Ky William Combe. 

With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The Third Tour of Doctor Syntax in 

Search of a Wife. By William Combe. 

With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 



ED BODES 

The History of Johnny Quae Genus : the 
Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 
By the Author of * The Three Tours.' With 
24 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 

The English Dance of Death, from the 
Designs of T, Rowlandson, witii Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of * Doctor 
Syntax.' Tivo Volumes. 
This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 

The Dance OF Life : A Poem. By the Author 
of 'Doctor Syntax.' Illustrated with 26 
Coloured Engravings by T. Rowlandson. 

Life in London : or, the Day and Night 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and n is 
Elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom. By 
Pierce Egan. With 36 Coloured Plates by 
I. R. and G. Cruikshank. With numerous 
Designs on Wood. 

Real Life in London : or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq., and 
his Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dashall. By an 
Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 31 Coloured 
Plates by Aiken and Rowlandson, etc. 
Ttt'o Volufnes. 

The Life of an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
With 27 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Row- 
landson. 

The Military Adventures of Johnny 
Newcome. ByanOfificer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
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Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and 
The National Sports of Great Britain. 

With Descriptions and 50 Coloured Plates 

by Henry Alxen. 

The Adventures of a Post Captain. By 
A Naval Officer. With 24 Coloured Plates 
by Mr. Williams. 

Gamonia : or, the Art of Preserving Game ; 
and an Improved Method of making Planta- 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence Rawstorne, Esq. With 15 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins. 

An Academy for Grown Horsemen : Con- 
taining the completest Instructions for 
Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stumbling, and Tumbling. Illustrated with 
27 Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author. By Geoffrey 
Gambado, Esq. 

PLAIN 

The Grave : A Poem. By Robert Blair. 
Illustrated by 12 Etchings executed by Louis 
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William Blake. With an Engraved Title Page 
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The illustrations are reproduced in photo- 
gravure. 

Illustrations of the Book of Job. In- 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 
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— are reproduced in photogravure. 

Windsor Castle ByW. Harrison Ainsworth. 
With 22 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text 
by George Cruikshank. 
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Real Life in Ireland, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Boru, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O'Dogherty. 
By a Real Paddy. With 19 Coloured Plates 
by Heath, Marks, etc. 

The Adventures of Johnny Newcome in 
the Navy. By Alfred Burton. With 16 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The Old English Squire; A Poem. By 
John Careless, Esq. With 20 Coloured 
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The English Spy. By Bernard Blact- 
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tric, and Notorious. With 72 Coloured 
Plates by R. Cruikshank, and many 
Illustrations on wood. Two Volumes, 
ys, net. 
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The Tower of London. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts 
in the Text by George Cruikshank. 

Frank Fairlegh. By F. E. Smedley, With 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. With 24 
Illustrations by the Author. 

The Compleat Angler. _ By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 
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S. W. Finn, M.A. 
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By W. S. Beard. Fi/ik Edition. 
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F. Jacob, M.A. Second Edition. 
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A. Voegelin, M.A. 
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A Class-Book of Dictation Passages. By 

W. Williamson, B.A. Fifteenth. Edition. 

Cr, Zvo. js. fid. 
The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 

Edited by E. Wilton South, M.A. With 

Three Maps. Cr. 8vo. is. 6d. 
The Gospel AccoRDiNGTo St. Mark. Edited 

by A. E. Ruble, D.D. With Three Maps. 

Cr. Sva. IS. 6d. 
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Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. is. 

A Junior Chemistry. By E. A.Tyler, B.A., 
F.C.S. With 78 Illustrations. Ft/th Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 2S. 6d. 

The Acts of the Apostles, Edited by 
A. E. Rubie, D.D- Cr. 8vo. 2S. 
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Methuen's Junior School Books — continued. 

A Junior French Grammar. By L. A, 
Sornet and M. J. Acatos. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 2S. 

Elementary Experimental Science. Phy- 
sics by W. T. Clough, A.R.C.SC. (Lond.), 
F.C.S. Chemistry by A. E. Dunstan, 
B.Sc._(Lond.), F.C.S. With 2 Plates and 
154 Diagrams. Eighth Edition. Cr. %vo. 
■2S. 6d. 

A Junior Geometry. By Noel S. Lydon. 
With 276 Diagrams. Seventh Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 2S. 

Elementary Experimental Chemistry. 

By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.C.S. 

With 4 Plates and 109 Diagrams. Third 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 2s. 
A Junior French Prose. By R. R. N. 

Baron. M. A. Fourth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 2S. 
The Gospel According to St. Luke. With 



and Notes by William 
With Three Maps. Cr. 



an Introduction 
Williamson, B.A. 

8V0. 2S. 

The First Book of Kings, Edited by A. E. 
RuBiE, D.D. With 4 Maps. Cr. 8z>o. 2s. 

A Junior Greek History. By W. H. 
Spragge, M.A. With 4 Illustrations and 5 
Maps. Cr. Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

A School Latin Grammar. ByH. G. Ford, 
M.A. Cr. Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

A Junior Latin Prose. By H. N. Asman, 
M.A., B.D. Cr. Bvo. 2S. 6d. 

^Elementary Experimental Electricity 
AND Magnetism. By W. T. Clough, 
A.R.C.Sc. (Lend.), F.C.S. With 200 Illus- 
trations and Diagrams. Cr. Zvo. 21. 6d. 

Englise Literature for Schools. By 
Edith E. Firth. With 4 Maps. Cr. Zvo. 
2S. 6d. 



Leaders of Religion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 
Cr. 8vo. 25. net. 

Cardinal Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 
John Wesley. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 
Bishop Wilberforce. By G. W. Daniell, 

M.A. 
Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
Charles Simeon. BvH.C. G. Moule, D.D. 
JohnKnox. ByF. MacCunn. Second Edition. 
John Howe. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
Thomas Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
George Fox, the Quaker. ByT. Hodgkin, 

D. C. L. Third Edition. 
John Keble. By Walter Lock, D.D. 



With Portraits. 



Thomas Chalmers. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Lancelot Andrewes. By R. L. Ottley, 

D. D. Second Edition. 
Augustine of Canterbury. By E. L. 

Cutts, D.D. 
William Laud. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 

Third Edition. 
John Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
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The Confessions of St. Augustink. Edited 

by C. Bigg, D.D. Sevoith Edition. 
The Imitation of Christ : called also the 

Ecclesiastical Music. Edited by C. Bigg, 

D.D. Fifth Edition. 
The Christian Year. Edited by Walter 

Lock, D. D. Fourth Edition. 
Lyra Innocentium. Edited by Walter 

Lock, D.D. Second Edition. 
The Temple- Edited by E. C. S- Gibson, 

D.D. Second Edition. 
A Book of Devotions. Edited by J. W. 

Stanbridge. B.D. Second Edition. 
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Life. Edited by C. Bigg. D.D. FourthEd. 
A Guide to Eternity. Edited by J. W. 

Stanbridge, B.D. 
The Inner Way. By J. Tauler. Edited by 

A. W. Hutton, M.A. Second Edition. 



On the Love of God. By St. Francis de 
Sales. Edited by W. J. Knox-Little, M.A. 

The Psalms of David. Edited by B. W. 
Randolph, D.D. 

Lyra Apostolica. By Cardinal Newman 
and others. Edited by Canon Scott Holland, 
M.A., and Canon H. C Beeching, M.A. 

The Song of Songs. Edited by B. Blaxland, 

M.A. 
The Thoughts of Pascal. Edited by C. 

S. Jerram, M.A. 
A Manual of Consolation from the 

Saints and Fathers. Edited by J. H. 

Burn, B.D. 
Devotions from the Apocrypha. Edited, 

with an Introduction, by Herbert Pentin, 

M.A. 
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The Library of 'DEVOTioii—continuea. 

The Spiritual Combat. By Dom Lorenzo 
Scupoli, Newly translated, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Thomas Barns, M. A. 

The Devotions of St. Ansklm. Edited bv 
C. C. J. Webb, M.A. 

Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sin- 
ners. By John Bunyan. Edited by S. C. 
Freer, M.A. 

Bishop Wilson's Sacra Privata. Edited 
by A. E. Burn, B.D. 

Lyra Sacra : A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Edited by Canon H. C. Beeching, M.A. 
Second Edit io7i, revised. 

A Day Book from the Saints and Fathers. 
Edited by J. H. Burn, B.D. 

A Little Book of Heavenly Wisdom. A 
Selection from the English Mystics. Edited 
byE. C. Gregory. 

Light, Life, and Love. A Selection from the 
German Mystics. Edited byW. R.Inge, M.A. 

An Introduction to The Devout Life. 
By St. Francis de Sales. Translated and 
Edited by T. Barns, M.A, 

The Little Flowers of the Glorious 
Messer St. Francis and of his 
Friars. Done into English by W. Hey- 
wood. With an Introduction by A. G. 
Ferrers Howell. 



Manchester al Mondo : a Contemplation 
of Death and Immortality. By Henry 
Montagu Earl of Manchester. With an 
Introduction by Elizabeth Waterhouse, 
Editor of 'A Little Book of Life and 
Death.' 

The Spiritual Guide, which Disentangles 
the Soul and brings it by the Inward Way 
to the Fruition of Perfect Contemplation, 
and^ the Rich Treasure of Internal Peace. 
Written by Dr. Michael deMoIinos, Priest. 
Translated from *he Italian copy, printed at 
Venice, 1685. Edited with an Introduction 
by Kathleen Lyttelton. And a Note by 
Canon Scott Holland. 

Devotions for Every Day of the Week 
AND the Great Festivals. Bj^ John 
Wesley. Edited, with an Introduction by 
Canon C. Bodington. 

Preces Privatae. By Lancelot Andrewes, 
Bishop of Winchester. Selections from the 
Translation by Canon F. E. Brightman. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by A. E. 
Burn, D.D. 

Horae Mysticae : A Day Book from the 
Writings of Mystics of Many Nations. 
Edited by E. C. Gregory. 



Little Books on Art 

With many Illustrations. Demy l6mo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 



Albrecht DOrer. J, Allen. 
Arts of Japan, The. E. Dillon. 
Bookplates. E . Almack. 
Botticelli. Mary L. Bonnor. 
Burne-Jones. F. de Lisle. 
Christ in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Claude. E. Dillon. 
Constable. H. W. Tompkins. 
Corot. a. Pollard and E. Birnstingl. 
Enamels. Mrs. N. Dawson. 
Frederic Leighton. A. Corkran. 
George Romney. G. Paston. 
Greek Art. H. B. Walters. 
Greuze and Boucher. E. F. Pollard. 
Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 



Illuminated Manuscripts. J. W. Bradley. 

Jewellery. C. Davenport. 

John Hoppner. H. P. K. Skipton. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. J. Sime. 

Millet. N. Peacock. 

Miniatures. C. Davenport. 

Our Lady in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 

Raphael. A. R.. Dryhurst. Second Edition. 

Rembrandt. Mrs. E. A. Sharp. 

Turner. F. Tyrrell-Gill. 

Vandyck, M. G. Smallwood. 

Velasquez. W. Wilberforce and A. R. 

Gilbert. 
Watts. R. E. D. Sketchley. 



The Little Galleries 

Demy i6mo. 2s. 6d. Jtet. 

Each volume contains 20 plates in Photogravure, together with a short outline of 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 

A Little Gallery of Reynolds. 
A Little Gallery of Romney. 
A Little Gallery of Hoppner. 



I A Little Gallery of Mim.is. 
A Little Galleky of English Poets. 
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The Little Guides 

With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs. 
Small Poit Zvoj cloih^ 2s. 6cl. net; leather, 3^. 6d, net. 

The main features of these Guides are (i) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus- 
trations from photographs and by well-known artists; (3) good plans and maps ; (4} an 
adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interesting in the natural 
features, history, archaeology, and architecture of the town or district treated. 

A. H, 



Cambridge and its Colleges, 

Thompson. Second Edition. 
English Lakes, The. F. G. Brabant. 
Isle of Wight. The. G. Clinch. 
Malvern Countrv, The B. C. A. Windle. 
North Wales. A. T. Story. 
Oxford and its Colleges. J. Wells. 

Eighth Edition. 
Shakespeare's Country. B. C. A. Windle. 

Third Edition. 
St. Paul's Cathedral. G. Clinch. 
Westminster Abbey. G- E. Troutbeck. 

Second Edition. 



Buckinghamshire. E. S. Roscoe. 
Cheshire. W. M. Gallichan. 
Cornwall. A. L. Salmon. 
Derbyshire. J. C. Cox. 
Devon. S. Baring-Gould. 
Dorset. F. R. Heath. Second Edition, 
Fssex. J. C. Cox. 
Hampshire. J, C. Cox. 



Hertfordshire. H. W. Tompkins. 
Kent. G. Clinch. 
Kerry. C. P. Crane. 
Middlesex. J. B. Firth. 
Monmouthshire. G. W. Wade and J. H. 

Wade. 
Norfolk. W. A. Dutt, 
Northamptonshire. W. Dry. 
Oxfordshire. F. G. Brabant. 
Somerset. G, W. and J. H. Wade. 
Suffolk. W. A. Dutt. 
Surrey. F. A. H. Lambert. 

G. Brabant. Second Edition. 



Sussex. F. 
Yorkshire, 

Morris. 
Yorkshire, 

Morris. 



The East Riding. 
The North Riding. 



Brittany, 
Normandy, 
Rome. 
Sicily. 



S. Baring-Gould. 
C. Scudamore. 
C. G. Ellaby. 
F. H. Jackson. 



The Little Library 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Small Pott %vo. Each Volume, cloth, is. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 



Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 

LYRICS. Second Edition. 
Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. EihteH by E.V.Lucas. Two Voh. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by E.V. 

Lucas. 
Bacon (Francis). THEESSAYSOF LORD 

BACON. Edited by Edward Wright. 
Barham (R. H.). THE INGOLDSBY 

LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. Atlay. 

T^JO Volufftes. 
Barnett (Mrs. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 

OF ENGLISH PROSE. Second Edition. 
Beckford (William). THE HISTORY 

OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 

by E. Demson Ross. 
Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 

WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 

Perugini. 
Borrow (George). LAVENGRO. Edited 

hy F. HiNDES Groome. Two Volumes. 
THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 

Sampson. 
Browning (Robert). SELECT 10 XS 

FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 

ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 

Hall Griffin, M.A. 



Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 

THE ANTI-JACOBIN: with George 

Canning's additional Poems. Edited by 

Lloyd S.a.nders. 
Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 

ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C 

Minchin. 
Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 

GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C 

Deane. 
Craik (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN. Edited by Annie 

Matheson. Two Volumes. 
Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 

POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Edited by Edward Hutton. 
Dante (Alighieri). THE INFERNO OF 

DANTE. Translated by H. F. Gary. 

Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Gary. Edited by Paget 

Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 
THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Gary. Edited by Paget 

Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 
Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 

THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

Edited by R. A. Streatfeild. 
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The Litti^ Library — continued. 

Deane (A. C). A LITTLE BOOK OF 

LIGHT VERSE. 
Dickens (Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Two Volumes, 
Ferrier (Susan). MARRIAGE. Edited 

by A. Goodrich - Freer and Lord 

Iddesleigh. Tivo Volumes, 
THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 
QaskelUMrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by 

E. V. Lucas. Second Edition, 
Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 

LETTER. Edited by Percy Dearmer. 
Henderson (T. P.). A LITTLE BOOK 

OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 
Keats (John). POEMS. With an Intro- 
duction by L. BiNYON, and Notes by J. 

Masefield. 
Klnglake (A. W.). EOTHEN. With an 

Introduction and Notes. Second Edition, 
Lamb (Charles). ELIA, AND THE 

LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. Edited by 

E. V. Lucas. 
Locker (F.). LONDON LYRICS Edited 

by A. D. Godley, M.A. a reprint of the 

First Edition. 
Longfellow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 

FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 

L. M. Faithfull. 
Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 

ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E. 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS 

OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C. 

Beeching, M.A. 
Moir(D. M.). MANSIE WAUCH. Edited 

by T. F. Henderson. 
Nichols (J. B.B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 

ENGLISH SONNETS. 



Rochefoucauld (La). THE MAXIMS OF 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Translated 

by Dean Stanhope. Edited by G. H. 

Powell. 
Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 

ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. Godley, 

M.A. 
Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 

JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paul. 
Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 

POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. Edited by J. Churton Collins, M. A. 
IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H. C. 

Beeching, M.A. 
THE PRINCESS. Edited by Elizabeth 

Wordsworth. 
MAUD. Edited by Elizabeth Wordsworth. 
Thackeray (W. M.). V A N I T Y F A I R. 

Edited by S. Gwynn. Three Volumes, 
PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwynn. 

Three Volumes, 
ESMOND. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. EditedbyS. Gwynn. 
Vaughan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 

HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Edward 

Hutton. 
Walton (Izaak). THE COMPLEAT 

ANGLER. Edited by J. Buchan. 
Waterhouse (Elizabeth). A LITTLE 

BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 

by. Twelfth Edition, 
Word8worth(W.). SELECTIONS FROM 

WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowell 

C. Smith. 
Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 

LYRICAL BALLADS. Edited by George 

Sampson. 



The Little Quarto Shakespeaxe 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes. 

Pott \bmo. In 40 Volumes. Leather, price \s, net each volume. 

Mahogany Revolving Book Case, 10s. net. 



Miniature Library- 
Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 



Euphranor : K Dialogue on Youth. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the edition pub- 
lished by W. Pickering in 1851. Demy 
^2mo, Leather, is. net. 

The Life of Edward, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury. Written by himself. From the 
edition printed at Strawberry Hill in the 
year 1764. Demy ^zmo. Leather, zs. net. 



PoLONlus; or Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. By Edward FitzGerald. From 
the edition published by W. Picliering m 
1852. Demy ^imo. Leather, 2S, net. 

The RubAiyAt of Omar KhayyAm. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the ist edition 
of 1859, Fourth Edition, Leather, u. 
net. 
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A New Historical Series 

Edited by the Rev. H. N. ASMAN, M.A., B.D. 
*Stories from Ancient History. By E. I Stories from Modern History. 



Bower, B.A. Cr. Zvo. js. 6d. 



By E. M. 
Wilmot-Buxton, F.R.HistS. Cr.Zvo. is.td. 



The New Library of Medicine 

Edited by C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S.Edin, Demy Svo. 



Care of the Body, The. F. Cavanagh. 

Second Edition, yx. 6d. net. 
Children of the Nation, The. Right 

Hon. Sir John Gorst. yj. td. net. 
Control of a Scourge, The : or, How 

Cancer is Curable. Chas. P. Childe. 

7J. dd. net. 
Diseases of Occupation. Sir Thomas 

Oliver. -LOS. 6d. net. 
Drink Problem, The, in its Medico-Socio- 
logical Aspects. Edited by T. N. Kelynack. 

•JS. 6d. net. 



Drugs and the Drug Habit. H. Sainsbury, 
Functional Nekve Diseases. A. T. Scho' 

field. 7^. 6d. net. 
Hygiene of Mind, The. T. S. Clouston. 

Fifth Edition, ys. 6d. net. 
Infant Mortality. George Newman 

7J. dd. net. 
Prevention of Tuberculosis (Consump^ 

tion), The. Arthur Newsholme. \os. 6d. 

net. 
Air and Health. Ronald C. Macfie, M.A., 

M.B. ys. 6d. net. 



Hugo Wolf. 
13 Illustrations. 



The New Library of Music 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

By Ernest Newman. With I Handel. By R. A. Strcatfeild. With 



Illustrations. 



Oxford Biographies 



Fcap, Bvo. Each volume^ cloih^ 

Dante Alighierl By Paget Toynbee, M.A., 

D.Litt. With 12 Illustrations. ThirdEdition. 
GiROLAMO Savonarola. By E. L. S. Hors- 

burgh, M.A. With 12 Illustrations. Second 

Edition. 
John Howard. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 

Bishop of Gloucester. With 12 Illustrations. 
Alfred Tennyson. By A. C. Benson, M.A. 

With 9 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Sir Walter Raleigh. By I. A. Taylor. 

With 12 Illustrations. 
Erasmus. ^ By E. F. H. Capey. With 12 

Illustrations. 
Thr Young Pretender. By C. S. Terry. 

With 12 Illustrations. 



IS, 6d. net ; leather, 3J. 6d. net. 

Robert Burns. By T. F. Henderson. 

With 12 Illustrations. 
Chatham. By A. S. M'Dowall. With 12 

Illustrations. 
Francis of Asstsi. By Anna M. Stod- 

dart. With 16 Illustrations. 
Canning. By W. Alison Phillips. With 12 

Illustrations. 
Beaconsfield. By Walter Sichel. With 12 

Illustrations. 
Johann Wolfgang Goethe. By H. G. 

Atkins. With 16 Illustrations. 
Francois Fenelon. By Viscount St Cyres. 

With 12 Illustrations. 



Bomantic History 

Edited by MARTIN HUME. M.A. With Illustrations, Demy Svo. 

A series of attractive volumes in which the periods and personalities selected are 
such as afford romantic human interest, in addition to their historical importance. 



The First Governess of the Nether- 
lands, Margaret of Austria. By 
Eleanor E. Tremayne. los. 6d. net. 

Two English Queens and Philip. By 



Martin Hume, M.A. z$s. net. 
The Nine Days' Queen. By Richard Davey. 
With a Preface by Martin Hume, M.A. 
With 12 Illustrations. io.r. 6d. net. 
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School Examination Series 

Edited by A, jM. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Crown %vo. 2J. 6d. 



Examination Papers in English Histost. 

By J. Tait Plowden-Wardlaw, B.A. 
French Examination Papers. By A. M. 
M, Stedman, M.A. Fifteenth Edition, 
Key. Sijcih Ediiion. 6s. net. 
General Knowledge Examination 
Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A, 
Sixth Edition, 
Key, Fourth. Edition, -js. net. 
German Examination Papers. By R. J. 
Morich. Seventh Edition. 
Key. Third Edition. 6s. net. 



Greek Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Ninth Edition. 
Key. Fourth Edition. 6s. net. 

History and Geography Examination 

Papers. By C. H. Spence, M.A. Third 

Edition. 
Latin Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 

Stednian, M.A. Fourteenth Edition. 
Key. Seventh Edition. 6s. net. 
Physics Examination Papers. By R. E. 

Steel, M.A., F.C.S. 



School Histories 

Jllustrated. Crown %vo, is. 6d, 



A School History of Warwickshire. By 
B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc, F.R.S. 

A School History of Somerset. By 
Walter Raymond. Second Edition. 

A School History of Lancashire. By 
W. E. Rhodes, M.A 



A School History of Surrey. 
Maiden, M.A. 



By H. E. 



A School History of Middlesex. By V. G. 
Plarr, M.A., and F. W. Walton, M.A. 



Simplified French Texts 

Edited by T. R, N. CROFTS, M.A. 
J^cap Sz'o. is. 



Abdallah. By Edouard Laboulaye. Adapted 
by J. A. Wilson. 

Deux Contes. By P. M^rim^e. Adapted 
by J. F. Rhoades. 

Edmond DANTfes. By A. Dumas. Adapted 

byM. CeppL 
Jean Valjean. By Victor Hugo. Adapted 

by F. W. M. Draper, M.A. 
La Bataillk de Waterloo. By Erckmann- 

Chatrian. Adapted by G. H. Evans. 
La Bouillie au Mjel. By A. Dumas. 

Adapted by P. B. Ingham, M.A. 
La Chanson de Roland, Adapted by H. 

Rieu, M.A. Second Edition. 
Le CoNSCRiT de i8 13. By Erckmann-Chatrian. 

Adapted by H. Rieu. 



Le Docteur Math^us. By Erckmann- 

Cbatrian. Adapted by W. P. Fuller, M.A. 
M. DS Beaufort A Vincennes. By A. 

Dumas. Adapted by P. B. Ingham, M.A. 
L'Equipage de la Belle-Nivernaise. By 

Alphonse Daudet. Adapted by T. R. N. 

Crofts, M.A. 
L'Histoire d'une Tulipe. By A. Dumas. 

Adapted by T. R. N. Crofts, M.A. Second 

Edition. 
L'Histoire de Pierre et Camille. By'A. de 

Musset. Adapted by J. B. Patterson, ftl.A. 
Memoires de Cadichon. By Madam de 

Si^gur. Adapted by J. F. Rhoades. 
D'AjACCio A Saint HELfeNE. By A. Dumas. 

Adapted by F. W. M. Draper, M.A. 
Remy le Chevrier. By E. Souvestre. 

Adapted by E. E. Chottin, B-es-L. 



Simplified German Texts 

Edited by T. R. G. CROFTS, M.A. Fcap. Sva. xs. 



Der Mullee am Rhein. By C. Brentano. 

Adapted by Florence A. Ryan. 
Die Geschichte von Peter Schlemihl. 

ByA. V. Chamisso. Adapted by R. C. Perry. 



Die Nothelfer. By W. H. Riehl. Adapted 

by P. B. Ingham, M.A. 
Undine und Huldbkand. By La Motte 

Fouqui. Adapted byT. R. N. Crofts, M.A. 



Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Six Ages of European History- 
Edited by A. H. JOHNSON, M.A. With Maps. CrownZvo. 



2.S, 6d. 



Age of the Enlightened Despot, the, 

1660-1789. A. H. Johnson. 
Central Period of the Middle Age, the, 

918-1273. Beatrice A Lees. 
Dawn of Medi/Eval Europe, the, 476-918. 

J. H. B. Masterman. 



End of the Middle Age, the, 1273-1453. 

E. C. Lodge. 
Europe in Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion, 1453-1659. M. A. HoUings. 
Remaking of Modern Europe, the, 1789- 

1878. J. A. R. Marriott. 



Methuen's Standard Library 



Clothyls. net; double volumes ^ is, 6d,nei, 
The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 

Translated by R. Graves. 
Sense and Sensibility. Jane Austen. 
Essays and Counsels and The New 

Atlantis. Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam. 
Religio Medici and Urn Burial. Sir 

Thomas Browne, The text collated by 

A. R. Waller. 
The Pilgrim's Progress. John Bunyan 
Reflections on the French Revolution. 

Edmund Burke. 
The Poems and Songs of Robert Burns. 

Double Volume. 
The Analogy of Religion, Natural and 

Revealf.d. Joseph Butler. 
Miscellaneous Poems. T. Chatterton. 
The Rowley Poems. T. Chatterton. 
Tom Jones. Henry Fielding. Treble Vol. 
Cranford. Mrs. Gaskell. 
The PoEMSAND Plays of Oliver Goldsmith. 
The Case is Altered. E\'eky Man in 

His Humour. Every Man Out of His 

Humour. Ben Jonson. 
Cynthia's Revels. Poetaster. Ben 

Jonson. 



Paper J 6d. net; double volume, is. net. 
The Poems of John Keats. Double volume. 

The Text has been collated by E. de 

S^lincourt. 
On the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas 

a. Kempis. Translation byC. Bigg. 
A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 

Life. W. Law. 
Paradise Lost. John Milton. 

ElKONOKLASTES AND THE TeNURE OF KiNGS 

AND Magistrates. John Milton. 
Utopia and Poems. Sir Thomas More. 
The Republic of Plato. Translated by 

Sydenham and Taylor. Double Volume. 

Translation revised by W. H. D. Rouse. 
The Little Flowers of St. Francis. 

Translated by W. Heywood. 
The Works of William Shakespeare. In 

10 volumes. 
The Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley. In 
4 volumes. With Introductions by C. D. 
Locock. 
The Life of Nelson. Robert Southey. 
The Natural History and Antiquities of 
Selborne. Gilbert White. 



Textbooks of Science 



Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, ALA., B.Sc, 
Fully Illustrated. 



and G. R. MILLS. M.A. 



Complete School Chemistry, The. By F. 
M. Oldham, B.A. With 126 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Cr. %vo. i^s. 6d. 

Elementary Science for Pupil Teachers. 
Physics Section. By W T. Clough, 
A.R.C.Sc. (Lond.), F.CS. Chemistry 
Section. By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
F.CS. With 2 Plates and 10 Diagrams. 
Cr. Svc. 2s. 

Examples in Elementary Mechanics, 
Practical, Graphical, and Theoretical. By 
W. J. Dobbs, M.A. With 52 Diagrams. 
Cr. Svo. 5 J. 

Examples in Physics. By C. E. Jackson, 
M.A. Cr. 8z/<7. 2s. 6d. 

First Year Physics. ByC. E.Jackson, M.A. 
With 51 Diagrams. Cr. Zvo. u. 6d. 

Outlines of Physical Chemistry. By 
George Senter, B.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.D. With 
many Diagrams. Cr. Svo. 3J-. 6d. 



Organic Chemistry, An, for Schools and 
Technical Institutes. By A. E. Dunstan, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), F.CS. With many 
Illustrations. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Plant Life, Studies in Garden and School. 
By Horace F. Jones, F.CS. With 320 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 3^". 6d. 

Practical Chemistry. Part i. W. French, 
i\LA. J^ifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. is. 6d, 

Practical Chemistry. Part 11. W. French, 
M.A., and T. H. Boardman, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 
IS. 6d. 

^Practical Chemistry for Schools and 
Technical Institutes, A. By A. E. Dun- 
stan, B.Sc. (Sheffield and Lond.), F.CS 
Cr. Bvo. 3J. 6d, 

Practical Mechanics. S. H. Wells. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3^. td. 

Technical Arithmetic and Geometry. 
By C T. MiUis, M.I.M.E. Cr. Bvo, 
y. 6d. 
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Textbooks of Technology 



Ftilly Illustrated. 

Builders' Quantities. By H. C. Grubb. 
Cr. %vo, 4^. td. 

Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C. Webber. 
Fifth Edition, Cr. %vo. -^s. 6d. 

Electkic Light and Power: An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Electrical Engineer- 
ing. ByE. E. Brooks, B.Sc. (Loml). and 
W. H. N. James, A.M.I. E.E., A.R.C.Sc. 
Cr. Svo. 4S. 6d. 

Engineering Workshop Practice. By 
C. C. Allen. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. 



How to Make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. t.s. td. 
Instruction in Cookery. A. P. Thomson. 

Cr. Svo. "zs. 6d. 
Introduction to the Study of Textile 

Design, An. By Aldred F. Barker. Demy 

Bvo. js. 6d. 
Millinery, Theoretical and Practical. 

By Clare Hill. Fi/i/t Edition. Cr.Zvo. -zs. 
R^pouss± Metal Work. By A. C. Horth. 

Cr. 3z)0. 2s. 6d. 



Handbooks of Theology 



The Doctrine of the Incarnation. By R. 

L. Ottley, D.D. Fourth Edition revised. 

Detny Svo. 12s, 6d. 
A History of Early Christian Doctrine. 

By J. F. Bethune-Baker, M.A. Demy Svo. 

10s. 6d. 
An Introduction to the History of 

Religion. By F. B. Jevons. M.A., 

lAtt.D. Fourth Edition. Demy Svo, 7os,6d. 



An Introduction to the History of the 
Creeds. By A. E. Burn, D.D. Demy 
Svo. JOS. 6d. 

The Philosophy of Religion in England 
AND America. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. 
Demy Svo. 10s. 6a. 

The XXXIX. Articles of the Church of 
England. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Sixth Edition. Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. 



The Westminster Commentaries 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 



The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by R. 

B. Rackbam, M.A. Demy Svo. Fourth 

Edition. 10s. 6d. 
The First Epistle of Paul the Apostle 

to the Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 

Goudge, M.A. Second Ed. Demy 890, 6s. 
A Commentary on Exodus. By A. H. 

M'Neile, B.D. With a Map and 3 Plans. 

Demy Svo, jos. 6d. 
The Book of Ezekiel. Edited H. A. Red- 
path, M.A., D.Litt. Demy Svo. xos. 6d. 



The Book of Genesis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Seventh Edition Demy Svo. los. 6d. 

Also, to be obtained separately, Additions 
and Corrections in the Seventh Edition of 
the Book of Genesis. Demy Svo. is. 

The Book of Jo r. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D, Second Edition. Detny Svo, 6s. 

The Epistle of St. James. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes by R. J, Knowling, 
D. D. Demy Svo. 6s. 



Part II. — Fiction 



Albanesi (E. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Eiiition. Cr. 
ivo. 6s, 

THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition. 
Cr. %vo. 6j. Also Mediu?n Svo. 6d. 

PETER, A PARASITE. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. T/iird 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6j. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 
Cr. Svo, 6j. Also Medium Svo. 6d. 



THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA: Thl 
Polite Adventuress. Third Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 3^. 6d. 

Annesley (Maude). THIS DAY'S MAD- 
NESS. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Anstey (P.). A BAYARD FROM 
BENGAL. Medium Svo. 6d. 

Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. MediumSvo. 6d. 

Aveling (Francis). ARNOUL THE ENG- 
LISHMAN. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Also Medium Svo. 6d. 
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THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

TEMPTATION. Fifth Edition. Cr. %vo. 

6s. 
ANTHONY CUTHBERT. Fourth Edition 

Cr. %vo. 6j. 
LOVE'S PROXY. A New Edition. Cr.Zvo. 

6s. 
DONNA DIANA. Second Edition. Cr. 

Svo. 6s. Also Medium Szfo. 6d. 
CASTING OF NETS. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 

Svo. 6s. Also Mediwn Szio. 6d. 
Balfour (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 

SWORD. Medium ivo. 6d. 
Ball fOona H.) (Barbara Burke). THEIR 

OXFORD YEAR. With i6 Illustrations 

Cr. ivo. 6s. 
BARBARA GOES TO OXFORD. With i6 

Illustrations. Third Edition. Cr, 8vo. 6s. 
Baringr-Qould (S.). ARMINELL. Fifth 

Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Also Medium Svo. 6d. 
URITH. Fifth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Also Medium Svo. 6d. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 

Edition. Cr. &V0. 6s. 
Also Medium Svo. 6d. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Medium ivo. 6d. 
.MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 

Edition. Cr. %vo. 6s. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 

Cr. 8vo. 6s, Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
JACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr.ivo. 6s. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 
N0:6MI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

8z>o. 6s, Also Medium Zvo, 6d, 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
Also Medium 8vo. 6d, 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. Also Medium Zvo. 6d, 
ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
INDEWISLAND. Second Ed. Cr.Zvo. dr. 
THE FROBISHERS. CrownZvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 
DOMTIA. IIlu!^ Second Ed. Cr. 8to. 6s. 
MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 

Croiun Zvo, 6s. 
LITTLE TU'PENNY. Medium Zvo. 6d. 
FURZE BLOOM. Medium Zvo. 6d. 
Barnett (Edith A.). A WILDERNESS 

WINNER. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 



Barr (James). LAUGHING THROUGH 

A WILDERNESS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr, Svo. 6s. 
Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Fifth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Zvo, 6d. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s, Also Medium Zvo. 6d, 
THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. ts. 
JENNIE BAXTER JOURNALIST. 

RIedium Zvo, 6d. 
Begbie (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 

DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 

JOHN SPARROW; or, The Progress 

OF AN Open Mind. With a Frontispiece. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
Belloc (H.), EMMANUEL BURDEN, 

MERCHANT. With 36 Illustrations hy 

G. K. Chesterton. Second Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. Third 

Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Benson (B. F.) DODO : A Detail or the 

Day. Fifteenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Zvo. 6d, 
THE VINTAGE. Medium Zvo. 6d. 
Benson (Margaret). SUBJECT TO 

VANITY. Cr, Zvo. 3J. 6d. 
Birmingham (Qeorge A.). THE BAD 

TIMES. Second Edition, Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
SPANISH GOLD. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
THE SEARCH PARTY. Third Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Bowles (Q. Stewart). A GUN-ROOM 

DITTY BOX. Second Ed. Cr.Zvo. is.6d 
Bretherton (Ralph Harold). THE 

MILL. Cr, Zvo, 6s. 
AN HONEST MAN. Second Edition, Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
Bronte (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. Medium 

Zvo. 6d. 

Burton (J. Bloundelle). ACROSS THE 
SALT SEAS. Medium Zvo. 6d 

Caffyn (Mrs.) (' Iota'). ANNE MAULE. 
VERER. MediumZvo. 6d. 

Campbell (iWrs. Vere). F E R R I B Y. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Capes (Bernard). THE EXTRAOR- 
DINARY CONFESSIONS OF DIANA 
PLEASE. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

A JAY OF ITALY. Fourth Ed, Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

LOAVES AND FISHES. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A ROGUE'S TRAGEDY. Second Edition, 
Cr, Zvo, 6s. 

THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE LOVE STORY OF ST. BEL. Second 
Edition, Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
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THE LAKE OF WINE, Medium Sz/u. 6rf. 
Carey (Wymond). LOVE THE JUDGE. 

Second Edition. O. iivo. 6s. 
Castle (Agnes and Egerton). FLOWER 
O' THE ORANGE, and Other Tales. 
With a Frontispiece in Colour by A. H. 
Buckland. Third Edition, Cr. %vo. bs. 
Charlton (Randal). M A V E. Second 

Edition. Cr. ^vo. ts. 
THE VIRGIN WIDOW. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Chesney(Weatherby). THE MYSTERY 
OF A BUNGALOW. Second Edition. 
Cr. Szio. 6s. 
CliHord (Mrs. W. K.). THE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY. Illustrated by 
Gordon Browne. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 
3J. 6d. 
A FLASH OF SUMMER. Medium Svo. 6d. 
MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. Medium Svo. 6d. 
Conrad (Joseph). THE SECRET AGENT: 
A Simple Tale. Fourth Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A SET OF SIX. Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Corbett (Julian). A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. Third Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 6s. Also Medium Svo. 6d. 
CorelU (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS. Twenty-Ninth Ed. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
VENDETTA. Twenty-Seventh Edition. Cr. 

Svo. 6s. 
THELMA. Thirty-Ninth Ea. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
ARDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Nin£teenth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH Sixteenth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
WORMWOOD. Sixteenth Ed. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Forty-Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fifty-Fifth 

Edition. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Twelfth 
Edition. T^^th Thousand. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY. Second Edition. T^oth 
Thousand. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
GOD'S GOOD MAN : A SIMPLE LOVE 
STORY. Thirteenth Edition. 150th Thou- 
sand. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
HOLY ORDERS : the Tragedtt of a 
Quiet Life. Second Edition. 120W 
7 housand. Crown Svo. 6s. 
THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-seventh 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
BOY : a Sketch. Eleventh Edition. Cr. Svo. 

6s. 
CVMEOS. Tntrteenth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Cotes (Mrs. Everard). See Duncan (Sara 

Jeannette). 
Cotterell (Constance,. THE VIRGIN 
AND THE SCALES. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 



Crockett (S. R.), LOCHINVAR. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
A Iso Medium Svo. 6d. 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Croker (Mrs. B. M.). THE OLD CAN- 
TONMENT. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Also Medium Svo. 6d. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
A NINE DAYS' WONDER. Third 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Seventh 
Ed. Cr. Svo. 6s, Also Medium Svo. 6d. 
ANGEL. Fifth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Also Medium Svo. 6d. 
A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. Cr. 

Svo. 3J. ^d. Also Medium Svo. 6d. 
KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. Fifth 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Crosbie (Mary). DISCIPLES. Second Ed. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Cuthell (Edith E.). ONLY A GUARD- 
ROOM DOG. Illustrated by W. Parkin- 
son. Crown Svo. is. 6d. 
Dawson (Warrington). THE SCAR. 

Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE SCOURGE Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Deakin (Dorothea). THE YOUNG 
COLUMBINE. With a Frontispiece by 
Lewis Baumer. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Deane (Mary). THE OTHER PAWN 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Doyle (A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. Eleventh Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Also Medium Svo, 6d. 
Dumas (Alexandre). See page 46. 
Duncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Everard 
Cotes). THOSE DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. Medium Svo. 6d. 
A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr Svo. 6s. 
Also Medium Svo. 6d. 
COUSIN CINDERELLA. Second Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE BURNT OFFERING. Second 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Eldridge(QeorgeD.). INTHE POTTER'S 

HOUSE. Ci. Svo. 6s. 
Eliot (Qeorge). THE MILL ON THE 

FLOSS. Medium Svo. 6d. 
Erskine (Mrs. Steuart). THE MAGIC 

PLUMES. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Fenn (Q. ManvUle). SYD BELTON ; or, 
The Boy who would not go to Sea. Illus- 
trated by Gordon Browne. Second Ed. 
Cr. Svo. y. 6d. 
Plndlater(J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. Also Medium Svo. 6d. 
THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
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Pindlater (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 

Third Edition. Cr. ivo. 6r. 
OVER THE HILLS. Second Edition. Cr. 

Svo. 6s. 
THE ROSE OF JOY. T/iird Edition. 

Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A BLIND BIRD'S NEST. With 8 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo, ts. 
Fitzpatrick (K.) THE WEANS AT 

RUWALLAN. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. %vo. 6s. 
Francis (M. E.). (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 

STEPPING WESTWARD. SecondEdi- 

t on. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
MARGERY O' THE MILL. Third 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
HARDY-ON-THE-HILL. Third Edition. 

Cr. Sz>o. 6s. 
GALATEA OF THE WHEATFIELD. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Fraser (Mrs. Hugh). THE SLAKING 

OF THE SWORD. Second Edition. 

Cr. ivo. 6s. 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 

Third Edition. CroTtnZvo. 6s, 
GIANNELLA. Second Edition. Cr. ivo. 

6s. 
Fry (B. and C.B.). A MOTHER'S SON. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. Sz'O. 6s. 
Fuller-Maitland (Ella). BLANCHE 

ESI\IEAD. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
aallon (Tom). RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 

Medium Zvo. 6d. 
Qaskell (Mrs,). CRANFORD. Medium 

ivo. 6d. 
MARY BARTON. Medium Zvo. 6d. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. Medium Zvo. 6d. 
Gates (Eleanor). THE PLOW-WOMAN. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Gerard (Dorothea). HOLY MATRI- 

MONY. Medium Zvo. 6d. 
MADE OF MONEY. Medium Zvo. 6d. 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. Medium 

Zvo. 6d. 
Gibbs (Philip). THE SPIRIT OF RE- 

VOLT. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Gissine (George). THE TOWN TRA- 
VELLER. Medium Zvo. 6d. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 
Qlanville (Ernest). THE INCA'S TREA- 
SURE. Illustrated. Cr. Sri>. 31. 6d. 
Also M.iiium Szv. 6d. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. Medium Zvo. 6d. 
Qleig (Charles). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 

Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 31. 6d. 
Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 
Qrlmm (The Brothers). GRIMM'S FAIRY 

TALES. Illustrated. Medium Zvo. 6d. 



Haig (J. C). IN THE GRIP OF THE 
TRUSTS: A Story of 1914. Cr. Zvo. 
ij. net. 

Hamilton (M.). THE FIRST CLAIM. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. Eourteenth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

THE SCHOLAR'S DAUGHTER. Fourtlt 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Tiuel/th Ed. Cr. Zvo. 
6s. 

INTERPLAY. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Harrod(F.) (Frances Forbes Robertson). 

THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
Hart (Mabel). SISTER K. Second 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Hichens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 

BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
FELIX. Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Seventli 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

BYEWAYS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Eighteenth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE CALL OF THE BLOOD, Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

BARBARY SHEEP. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 3,r. 6d. 

Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 
Car. Eteventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Also Mediujn Zvo. 6d. 

A MAN OF MARK. Sixth Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

PHR.OSO. Illustrated by H. R. Millar. 
Ei^htii Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Eighth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

.\ SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. With a Fron- 
tispiece by A. H. BucKLAND. Third Ed. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. With a 
Frontispiece by A. H. Buckland. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
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"°i5n"Tf/pi ^;}.°^^° "^EN TELL 
NO TALES. MediumBvo. id. 

'^'Sl??'*'' (Clemence). THE LIFE OF 
SIRAGLOVALEDEGALIS. Cr.1.,,0 ts. 

"■Jfi'Df ^''?'''' Madox). AN ENGLISH 
OIKL: A Romance. Second Edition. 
Lr. Svo. 6s. 

MR. APOLLO: A Just Possible Story. 

oecond Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Hutten (Baroness vod). THE HALO 

Fi/IA Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Hyne (C. J. Cutcliffe). MR. HOR- 

ROCKS, PURSER. Eourth E^^tion 

Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER 
Illustrated. T&ird Edition. Cr. %vo. 6s. 

'°?f?ham (J. H.). THE THRONE OF 
DAVID. Medium S2/0. 6d. 

Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 
Thirty-first Edition. Cr. Svo. y. 6d. 

SEA URCHINS. Fifteenth Edition.. Cr. 
ivo. 3J. 6d. 

AMASTEROFCRAFT. IIIustratedbyWiLi 

Owen. Eighth Edition. Cr. Zvo. y. 6rf 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated by Will 

Owen and Others. Seventh Edition. Cr 

avo. 3J. 6d. 
THE SKIPPER'S WOOING. Jfinth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Svo. ^s. 6d. 
AT SUNWICH PORT. Illustrated by 

Will Owen. Ninth Edit ion. Cr.Zz,o. y.ed 
DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated by Will 

Owen. Seventh Edition. Cr. Sot. 31. 6d. 
ODD CRAFT. Illustrated by Will Owen. 

Third Edition. Cr. ivo. 3^. 6d. 
THE LADY OF THE BARGE. Illustrated. 

Eighth Edition. Cr. ivo. 3J. 6d. 
SALTHAVEN. Illustrated by Will Owen. 

Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
SAILORS' KNOTS. Cr. ivo. 3s. 6d. 
James (Henr^). THE SOFT SIDE. .$■«««<£ 

Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE BETTER SORT. Cr. Sz>o. 6s. 
THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Keays (H. A. Mitchell). HE THAT 
EATETH BREAD WITH ME. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

Kester(Vaugrhan). THE FORTUNES OF 
THE LANDRAYS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Lawless (Hon. EmUy). WITH ESSEX 
IN IRELAND. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Le Queux (William). THE HUNCH- 
BACK OF WESTMINSTER. Third Ed. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

BEHIND THE THRONE. ' Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 



THE CROOKED WAY. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Levett- Yeats (S. K.). ORRAIN. Second 
fdition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. Also Medium 
Zvo, 6d. 

THE TRAITOR'S WAY. Medium Zvo. 6d. 

'"'?,*,?°C^- '-y"")- THE TRUE HISTORY 
OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. Medium 
Zvo. 6d. 

London (Jack). WHITE FANG. With a 
Frontispiece by Chakles Rivingston 
Bull. Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

''"^?^H. (Basil). DEEP SEA WAR. 
KIORS. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

♦Lucas (St. John). THE FIRST ROUND 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

''^^^U,®???'- DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST. 43^0- Thousand. Cr. Zvo. 
2S. 6d. Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

Maartens (Maarten). THE NEW RELI- 
GION: A Modern Novel. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

BROTHERS ALL; More Stories of 
Dutch Peasant Life. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE PRICE OF LIS DORIS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

M'Carthy (Justin H.). THE LADY OF 

LOYALTY HOUSE. Illustrated. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE DRYAD. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE DUKE'S MOTTO. Third Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Macdonald (Ronald). A HUMAN 

TRINITY. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Macnauehtan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 

CHRISTINA M'NAB. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Malet (Lucas). COLONEL ENDERBY'S 
WIFE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Zvo. 6d, 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Sixteenth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE CARISSIMA. Fifth Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. Seventh Edition. Cr.ivo. 6s. 

Mann(Mrs. M. E.). OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A LOST ESTATE. A New Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 
THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE PARISH NURSE. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
GRAN'MA'S JANE. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
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MRS. PETER HOWARD. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also Mediutn %vo. 6d. 

A WINTER'S TALE. A New Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. Also Mediufti 8z>o. 6d. 

ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. A New 
Edition. Cr. %vo. 6s. 
Also MediuTn ivo. 6d. 

ROSE AT HONEYPOT. Third Ed. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

THERE WAS ONCE A PRINCE. Illus- 
trated by M. B. Mann. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

WHEN ARNOLD COMES HOME. Illus- 
trated by M. B. Mann. Cr. Bvo. ^s. 6d. 

THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS. T/tird 
Editiojt. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. 
Cr. &V0. 6s. 

THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. Third 
Edition. Cr. Si'O. 6s. 

A SHEAF OF CORN. Second Edition. 

Cr. %lto. 6s. 
THE HEART-SMITER. Second Edition. 

Cr. &ZJO. 6s. 
AVENGING CHILDREN. Cr. U'O. 6s. 
THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. Medium 

8vo. 6d. 
THE CEDAR STAR. Medium ivo. 6d. 
Marchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 

LEY'S SECRET. Medium Svo. 6d. 
A MOMENT'S ERROR. Medium ivo. 6d. 
Marriott (Charles). GENEVRA. Second 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Marryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE 

Medium ?>vo. 6d. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. Medium ivo. 6d. 
Marah (Richard). THE TWICKENHAJI 

PEERAGE. Second Edition. Cr.ivo. 6s. 
Also Mediu7u 37JO. 6d. 
THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 

Edition, Cr. Zvo, ts. 
IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. Third. 

Edition. Cr. %vo. 6s. 
THE GIRL AND THE MIRACLE. 

Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE COWARD BEHIND THE CUR- 
TAIN. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE SURPRISING HUSBAND. Second 

Edition. Cr. 8710. 6s. 
A ROYAL INDISCRETION. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
A METAMORPHOSIS. Medium 8vo. 6d. 
THE GODDESS. Medium Svo. 6d. 
THE JOSS. Medium %vo. 6d. 
Marshall (Archibald). MANY JUNES. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE SQUIRE'S DAUGHTER. Cr.ivo. 6s. 
Mason (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
Mathers (Helen). HONEY. Fourth Ed. 
Cr. Svo. 6s, Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 



GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Second 
Edition. Cr. %vo, 6s. 
Also Medium Svo. 6d. 

THE FERRYMAN Second Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 6s. 

TALLY-HO I Fourth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

SAM'S SWEETHEART. Medium Svo. 6d. 

Maud (Constance). A DAUGHTER OF 
FRANCE. With a Frontispiece. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Maxwell (W. B.). VIVIEN. Ninth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE GUARDED FLAME. Saicnth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

ODD LENGTHS. SecondEd. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

HILL RISE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY : Be- 
TWEEN You AND I. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Meade (L.T.). DRIFT. Second Edition. 

Cr, Svo. 6s. Also Medium ovo. 6d. 
RESURGAM. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
VICTORY. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. Illustrated. 

Fourth Edition, Cr, Szio. 3s, 6d, 
HEPSY GIPSY. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 2s, 6d. 
THE HONOURABLE MISS : A Story or 

AN Old-fa.'^hioned Town. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 35. 6d, 
Melton (R.). CESAR'S WIFE. Second 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s 

Meredith (Ellis). HEART OF MY 

HEART. Cr. Svo. 6s 
Miller (Esther). LIVING LIES. Third 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Also Mediuin Svo. 6d. 
Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 

Cr.Svo. ■>,s.6d. Pdio MidiumSvo. 6d. 
IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Molesworth (Mrs.). THE RED GRANGE. 

Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 

IS. 6d. 
Montgomery (K. L.). COLONEL KATE. 

Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Montresor(F. F.). THE ALIEN. Third 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Also Medium Svo. 6d. 
Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
.- STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Fi/th Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Svo. 6s. Also Medium Svo. 6d, 
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TO LONDON TOWN. Second Ed. Cr. 

&!fO. 6s. 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. iva. 6s. 

NesMt(E.). (Mrs. H. Bland). THE RED 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

Noble (Edward). LORDS OF THE SEA. 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Norris(W. E.). HARRY AND URSULA: 

A Story with two Sides to it. Second 

Edition. Cr. 87/0. 6s. 
HIS GRACK Medium Sva. 6d. 
GILES INGILBY. Medium Svo. 6d. 
THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 

Medium Zvo. 6d. 
LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 

Medium Bvo. 6d. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. Medium 8m. 6d. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. Medium ivo. 6d. 

Oliphant (Mrs.). THE LADY'S WALK. 

Medium Bvo. 6d. 
SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. Medium 

Bvo. 6d. 
THE PRODIGALS. Medium Bvo. 6d. 
THE TWO MARYS. Medimn Bvo. 6d. 

Ollivant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. With a 
Frontispiece. Eleventh Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Oppenheim (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 
MEN. Fourth Editioti. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Also Mediujn Bvo. 6d. 

Ozenham (John). A WEAVER OFWEBS. 

With 8 Illustrations by Maurice Greif- 

FENHAGEN. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. With 

a Frontispiece in Photogravure by Harold 

Copping. Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
PROFIT AND LOSS. With a Frontispiece 

in photogravure by Harold Copping. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE LONG ROAD. With a Frontispiece 

in Photogravure by Harold Copping. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE SONG OF HYACINTH, AND 

OTHER STORIES. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
MY LADY OF SHADOWS. Fourth Edi- 

•■ Hon, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Pain (Barry). LINDLEY KAYS. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Parker (Gilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 
6s. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 
Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD, Illus- 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Also Mediufn Bvo. 6d. 



WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTI AC : 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 
The Last Adventures of 'Pretty Pierre." 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 
Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

NORTHERN LIGHTS. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

*Pasture (Mrs. Henry de la). THE 
TYRANT. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Patterson (J. E.). WATCHERS BY THE 
SHORE. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. Ill--«trated. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

I CROWN THEE KING. With Illustra- 
tions by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

LOVE THE HARVESTER: A Story of 
THE Shires. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 

Phillpotts (Eden). LYING PROPHETS. 
Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Also Medium. Bvo. 6d. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece 
Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE RIVER. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. bs. 
Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. With a Frontis- 
piece. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Ed. Cr.Bvo. 61. 

THE PO-ACHER'S WIFE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. Also Mediutn Bvo. 6d. 

THE STRIKING HOURS. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE FOLK AFIELD. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Picktfaal! (Marmaduke). SAID THE 
FISHERMAN. Seventh Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

BRENDLE. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
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' ' (A. T. Quiller Couch). THE WHITE 

WOLF. Second Edition. Cr.ivo. 6s. 
Also Medium Zzjo. 6d. 
THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
MERRY -GARDEN, and other Stories. 

Cr. Zzio. 6s. 
MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Third Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Querido (Israel). TOIL OF MEN. Trans- 
lated by F. S. Arnold. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Rawson (Maud Stepney). THE EN- 
CHANTED GARDEN. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE EASY GO LUCKIES : or, One Wav 

OF Living. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
HAPPINESS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Rhys (Grace). THE WOOING OF 

SHEILA. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE BRIDE. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Ridge W. Pett). LOST PROPERTY. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 
ERB. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Also Medium. Zvo. 6d. ■ 
A SON OF THE STATE. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 3^. 6d. Also Medium. Zvo. 6d. 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. A New Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 
MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
NAME OF GARLAND. Third Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
SPLENDID BROTHER. Second Edition. 

Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
GEORGE and THE GENERAL. Medium 

Zvo. 6d. 
Ritchie (Mrs. David Q.). MAN AND 

THE CASSOCK. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Roberts (C. O. D.). THE HEART OF 

THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. Zvo. 

3^. 6d. 
Robins (Elizabeth). THE CONVERT. 

Third E.dition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Rosenkrantz (Baron Palle). THE 

MAGISTRATE'S OWN CASE. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 
Russell (W. Clark). MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated. 
Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Also Medimn Zvo, 6d. 
ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 
MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOYAGE. 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Fourth 
Edition. Cr, Zvo, -^s. 6d. 



A MARRIAGE AT SEA. Medium Zvo. 6d. 
Ryan (Marah Ellis). FOR THE SOUL 

OF RAFAEL. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Sandys (Sydney). JACK CARSTAIRS 

OF THE POWER HOUSP;. With 4 

Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
Sergeant (Adeline). THE PASSION OF 

PAUL MARILLIER. Crown Zvo. 6s. 
THE QUEST OF GEOFFREY 

D A R R E L L. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 

Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. Medium Zvo. 6d. 
THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 

Medium Zvo. 6d. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. Second Ed. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. Also Mcdiutn Zvo. 6d. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. Medium 

Zvo. 6d. 

Shelley(Bertha). ENDERBY. Third Ed. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred). THE KINS- 
MAN. With 8 Illustrations by C. E. 

Brock. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE SEVERINS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Smith (Dorothy V. Horace). MISS 

MONA. Cr. Zvo. 31. 6d. 
Sonnichsen (Albert). DEEP-SEA VAGA- 

BONDS. Cr. Zvo, 6s, 
Stewart (Newton v.). A SON OF THE 

EMPEROR : Being Passages from the 

Life of Enzio, King of Sardinia and 

Corsica. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
Sunbury (George). THE HA'PENNY 

MILLIONAIRE. Cr, Zvo, y. 6d. 
Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 

Illustrated. Mcdiutn Zvo, 6d. 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 

Illustrated. Medium. Zvo. 6d. 
-ASK MAMMA. lUus. Medium Zvo, id, 
Swayne (Martin Lutrell). THE BISHOP 

AND THE LADY. Second Edition, 

Ct, Zvo. 6s. 
Thurston (E. Temple). MIR.AGE. Fourth 

Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Underbill (Evelyn). THE COLUMN OF 

DUST. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Urquhart (M.). A TRAGEDY IN COM- 1 

MONPLACE. Second Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Vorst (Marie Van). THE SENTIMEN- 
TAL ADVENTURES OF JIMMY BUL- 

STRODE. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
IN AMBUSH. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
VVaineman (Paul). THE BAY OF 

LILACS: A Romance from Finland. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE SONG OF THE FOREST. Cr. Zvo, 

6s, 
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Walford (Mrs. L. B.). MR SMITH. 
Medium Zvo. 6d. 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 

Medi-um S^i?. 6d, 
COUSINS. Medium Sm. 6d. 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. Medium 

Zvo. id. 
Wallace (General Lew). B E N-H U R. 

Medium %vo. 6d. 
THE FAIR GOD. Medium ii,o. id. 
Waltz (Elizabeth C). THE ANCIENT 

LANDMARK : A Kentucky Romance. 

Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
Watson (H. B. Marriott). TWISTED 

EGLANTINE Illustrated. Tiird Mdi- 

tion. Cr. %vo. ts. 
THE HIGH TOBY : Being further Chapters 

in the Life and Fortunes of Dick Ryder, 

otherwise Galloping Dick. With a Frontis- 
piece. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. is. 
A MIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM. 

Third Edition. Cnrwn Zvo. is. 
THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. Second 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. is. 
THE PRIVATEERS. Illustrated. Second 

Edition. Cr. %vo. is. 
A POPPY SHOW : Being Divers and 

Diverse Tales. Cr. Zvo. is. 
THE FLOWER OF THE HEART. Third 

Edition. Cr. 8vo. is. 
THE ADVENTURERS. Medium Svo. id. 
Webling (Peggy). THE STORY OF 

VIRGINIA T>ERFECT. Third Edition. 

Cr. 8vo. is. 
Weekes (A. B.). THE PRISONERS OF 

WAR. Medium ivo. id. 
Wells (H. G.). THE SEA LADY. Cr. 

8vo. is. Also Medium Bvo. id. 
Weyman (Stanley). UNDER THE RED 

ROBE. With Illustrations by R. C. Wood- 

ville. Twenty-Second Ed. Cr. 8vo. is. 
Whitby (Beatrice). THE RESULT OF 

AN ACCIDENT. Second Edition. Cr. 

%vo. is. 
White (Percy). THE SYSTEM. Third 

Edition. Cr. %vo. is. 



A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. Medium 
%vo. id. 

LOVE AND THE WISE MEN. Cr. itio. 
is. 

Williams (Margery). THE BAR. Cr. 
Bvo. is. 

Williamson (Mrs. C. N.). THE AD- 
VENTURE OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. 
Second Edition. Cr. Szro. is. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. 8to. 
is. 

THE SEA COULD TELL. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. is. 
THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. is. 
PAPA. Cr. Bvo. is. 

Williamson (C. N. and A. M.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: The 
Strange Adventures of a Motor Car. With 
l6 Illustrations. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. is. Also Cr. Zvo. t.s. mt. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES: A Romance 
of a Motor. With i6 Illustrations. Ninth 
Edition. Cr. %z'a. is. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 
iS Illustrations. Tenth Edit. Cr. Bvo. is. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Tenth Edition. Cr, Bvo. is. 

THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN SPAIN. With 17 Illus- 
trations. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. is. 

THE BOTOR CHAPERON. With a Fron- 
tispiece in Colour by A. H. Buckland, iG 
other Illustrations, and a Map. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

SCARLET RUNNER. With a Frontispiece 
in Colour by A. H. Buckland, and 8 other 
Illustrations. Third Ed. Cr. Bvo. is. 

SET IN SILVER. With a Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo, is. 

Wyllarde (Dolf). THE PATHWAY OF 
THE PIONEER (Nous Autres). Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. is. 



Veldham (C. C). 

Cr. Bz'o. is. 



DURHAM'S FARM. 



Books for Boys and GMs 



The Getting Well of Dorothy. 
W. K. Clifford. Second Edition, 



Illustrated. Crown %vo. 
By Mrs. 



3^. dd. 



Only a Guard-Room Dog. 
Cuthell. 



By Edith E. 



Master Rockafellae's Voyage. 
Clark Russell. Fourth Edition. 



By W. 



Syd Belton : Or, the Boy who would not go 
to Sea. By G. Manville Fenn. Second Ed. 



The Red Grange. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
A Girl of the People. By L. T. Meade. 

Fourth Edition. 
Hepsy Gll'SY. By L. T. Meade, -is, 6d. 
The Honourable Miss. By L. T. Meade. 

Second Edition. 
There was once a Prince. By Mrs. M. E. 

Mann. 
When Arnold comes Home. By Mrs. M. E. 

Mann. 



